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PREFACE. 

*  _  •  /  — 

TH  E  compiler  of  the  following  papers  having  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  attend  his  Excellency  the  right  honourable  George 
William,  Earl  of  Bristol,  his  Britannic  Majefty’s  Ambaffador 
Extraordinary,  and  Minifter  Plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  in  quality  of  chaplain,  for  near  two  years ;  he  made  it  his 
bufinefs,  during  his  ftay  there,  to  collect  fuch  informations,  hints, 
and  materials  relative  to  the  prefen t  ftate  of  Spain,  as  might  ei¬ 
ther  gratify  the  curiofity  of  his  friends,  or  prove  of  fome  utility 
to  the  public  in  general. 

For  this  hath  ever  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  true  and  proper 
defign  of  Travelling,  to  bring  back  fuch  notices  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  as  may  correct  any  prejudices  and  errors  we  have  entertained 
concerning  them ;  fuch  as  may  improve  our  prefent  opinions,  and 
contribute  to  form  a  juft  idea  of  different  nations.  This  employ¬ 
ment  may  be  more  ufeful,  though,  perhaps,  not  fo  flattering  to 
the  imagination,  as  that  of  reading  Virgil  -upon  the  banks  of  the 
Mincio ,  Horace  upon  the  Aufidus,  or  Homer  upon  the  Scamander . 
Writers  of  authentic  accounts  of  countries,  though  beneath  the 
attention  of  elegant  genius,  and  not  riling  to  th'e  higher  claims  of 
tafte  and  virtu ,  may  not  with  (banding  be  more  ferviceable  to  the 
public,  than  the  purchafer  of  a  decayed  Titian,  the  recoverer 
of  a  rufty  coin ,  the  copier  of  a  defaced  infcription,  or  the  defigner 
of  an  old  ruin. 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  generality  of  our  young 
travellers  would  give  more  of  their  attention  this  way;  the  lub- 
jed;  is  not  exhaufted,  and  the  objecft  is  of  much  greater  moment, 
than  the  drefles  of  one  country,  or  the  tunes  of  another ;  than 
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the  vineyards  of  this  province,  or  the  kitchens  of  that.  To  ob- 
ferve  the  variation  of  manners,  the  force  of  cuftoms,  the  utility  of 
laws,  or  the  effects  of  climate,  renders  a  much  more  eflential  fer- 
vice  to  your  country,  than  to  fet  a  new  fafhion,  teach  a  new  airy 
or  give  a  new  difh. 

The  writer,  apprehending  that  his  day  in  SpaiIn  would  have 
been  of  much  longer  duration,  had  formed  his  original  plan  of  a 
much  larger  extent,  than  that  which  is  now  laid  before  the  pu¬ 
blic  :  but  as  the  war,  which  unfortunately  broke  out  between  the 
two  courts,  prevented  his  profecuting  that  more  extenfive  defign, 
the  reader  will,  he  hopes,  charitably  place  this  defeCt  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  that  unforefeen  event,  and  not  to  any  want  of  intention 
or  indudry  in  the  writer. 

He  is  very  fenfible  of  the  many  imperfections  and  defedts  of 
this  performance,  and  is  convinced,  that  it  dands  in  need  of  all 
the  apologies  he  is  capable  of  making  for  it.  The  reader  owes  the 
perufal  of  it  not  to  the  writer’s  own  fentiment  or  opinion,  but  to 
the  determination  of  abler  judges,  who  conceived,  that  with  all  its 
errors  it  might  be  of  ufe  to  the  public,  as  relating  to  a  country,  the 
accounts  of  which  now  extant  among  us  are  more  apt  to  miflead, 
than  to  inform. 

* 

The  following  papers  would  have  been  much  lefs  fuperdcial 
and  jejune,  if  the  country,  in  which  they  were  collected,  had 
been  half  fo  communicative  as  that  in  which  they  are  publifhed.  In 
Spain,  the  want  of  that  general  education  and  knowledge,  which 
is  fo  univerfally  diffufed  throughout  this  ifland,  renders  the  pro- 
grefs  of  all  enquiry  very  flow  and  difficult :  the  referved  temper 
and  genius  of  the  Spaniards  makes  it  dill  more  embarafled ;  but 
the  caution  they  ufe,  and  the  fufpicions  they  entertain  with  regard 
to  hereticks,  efpecially  priefts,  are  generally  fufficient  to-  damp  the 
mod  indudrious  and  inquifitive  refearcher.  Add  to  this  that  in¬ 
vincible  obdacle  to  all  free  enquiry  in  catholic  countries,  the  in - 
quiJition>  and  then  it  is  apprehended  that  the  reader  will  not  won¬ 
der,  that  he  finds  fo  little  entertainment  and  information  in  the 
following  letters. 


But 
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But  this  is  not  all  3  befides  the  difficulties  a  foreigner  meets 
with  in  the  dominions  of  his  catholic  majefty,  that  of  the  language 
is  not  the  leaft.  French  and  Italian  are  now  become  io  very 
fafhionable  and  common  among  us,  that  moft  of  our  young  tra¬ 
vellers  fet  out  with  the  Bocca  Romana,  and  the  accent  of  Blois. 
But  how  few  are  there  of  us,  that  go  out  Spaniards  ?  that  have 
language  enough  to  afk,  Which  is  the  way  ?  or.  How  many  miles 
are  there  to  the  next  town  ?  ,  This  inconvenience  will  be  fenfibly 
felt  by  every  enquiring  mind.  For  want  of  Spaniffi,  the  compiler 
of  thefe  papers  ufed  to  endeavour  to  avail  himfelf  at  firft  of  that 
almoft  univerfal  tongue  of  mankind,  the  Latin :  but  in  that,  be¬ 
fides  the  difference  of  pronunciation,  he  found  a  much  worfe  cir- 
cumftance  belonging  to  it :  few  of  the  monks  or  clergy  underftood 
any  thing  of  it ;  and  hill  fewer  were  able  to  lpeak  it.  Their  com¬ 
mon  anfwer  was,  No  entiendo  IJJle ;  No  es  Latino  por  aca,  pero  es 
Latino  p or  alia :  that  is,  “  I  do  not  underhand  you,  Sir  :  it  is  not 
“  the  Latin  of  this  here  country,  but  of  that  there  country.” 

Having  fairly  apprifed  the  reader  of  thofe  imperfections  which 
he  will  find  in  this  mifcellany,  the  writer  hopes  to  be  indulged  in 
fubmitting  to  him  what  may  be  modehly  faid  in  favour  of  the 
performance. 

The  accounts  which  we  have  of  Spain,  may  be  reduced  to 
three  forts ;  the  Romance ,  the  Obfolete ,  and  the  Modern.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  hrh,  the  author  rejoices  to  fee  that  abfurd  kind  of 
writing  fo  generally  difregarded,  that  even  the  very  names  of  the 
celebrated  romances  of  the  laft  age  are  almoft  as  much  forgot¬ 
ten  as  thofe  of  their  authors:  Though  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the 
wretched  tribe  of  novel-writers,  which  have  fucceeded,  have  done 
greater  mifchief.  The  too  fublime  Clelia  and  Pharamond 
were  compofi tions,  perhaps,  of  lefs  pernicious  tendency,  than  fome 
of  our  later  printed  poifons  :  the  former  might  fill  the  mind  with 
improbable  fictions,  but  the  latter  may  inflame  the  heart  with  pro¬ 
bable  vice  :  the  apprentice,  or  young  mifs,  may  be  lefs  incited  by 
objeCts  of  impoffible  imitation,  fuch  as  the  wandering  knight  in 
black  armour,  or  the  rambling  lady  upon  a  milk-white  palfrey, 
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than  by  the  familiar  hidory  of  the  feducer  and  the  feduced,  which 
till  up  mod  of  our  modern  novels ;  thefe  are  fubjedts  of  more  pro¬ 
bable,  and,  therefore,  more  dangerous,  imitation. 

But  to  return  from  this  fhort  digreflion:  the  romance- accounts- 
of  Spain  have  had  this  bad  effedt  upon  us,  that  they  have  in  a 
manner  infufed  themfelves  into  our  ideas  of  that  country.  The 
manners  of  the  mod:  inflexible  people,  and  fuch  the  Spaniards  are,, 
undergo  fome  alteration  in  every  age;  the  mad  exploits  of  chi¬ 
valry,  and  the  extravagant  gallantries  of  the  old  Spaniards,  are  now 
no  more  :  the  guittar  and  gauntlet  are  both  thrown  afide.  The 
more  refined  manners  of  France  palfed  over  the  Pyrenees  with 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  Even  the  Spanijh  language  is  now  mak¬ 
ing  its  lad  druggies  againd  the  more  infinuating  one  of  France  ; 
and,  if  the  court  did  not  dill  retain  that  laudable  cudom  of  an- 
fwering  foreign  ambafladors  in  their  own  tongue,  it  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  fallen  into  great  negledt  before  now.  French  politejje 
has  given  a  new  air  to,  and  foftened  the  ferocious  features  of  that 
country :  the  mudacho  has  dropped  from  the  lip,  and  the  cloke 
from  the  fhoulders  of  their  noblefle.  Even  the  Inquijitors  have 
fince  learned  not  only  the  politenefs,  but  humanity  of  that  people, 
and  have  left  off  roading  heretics  alive :  a  cudom,  which,  within 
this  century,  has  been  pradtifed  at  Granada. 

The  next  accounts  which  we  have  of  Spain,  may  be  called 
Obfolete ;  and  fuch  fhould  be  edeemed  all  thofe  which  have  not 
been  publiihed  within  this  century.  They  are  accounts,  indeed, 
which  were  once  true,  but  are  now  no  more  a  juft  defeription  of 
the  Spaniards,  than  an  account  of  England  in  the  time  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  would  be  called  now  :  fuch  are  Floe  lady's  travels  into 
Spain ,  a  book  pirated  from  a  French  writer ;  and  many  others. 
The  Felices  d'EJpagne ,  though  a  good  book,  is  now  quite  anti¬ 
quated  ;  even  the  deferiptions  of  places  in  it  are  become  unlike, 
hecaufe  the  face  of  a  country  will  change  with  time,  as  well  as 
the  manners  of  a  people. 

The  third  clafs  of  accounts  mentioned  above,  are  the  Modern  ; 
of  this  fort  we  have  very  little  that  is  either  tolerably  correct  or 
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authentic.  Mr.  Willoughby’s  Travels,  though  republifhed 
in  Harris’s  Colle&ion,  are  of  no  moment;  it  is  faid  the  bota¬ 
nical,  or  natural  hidory  part  of  it  is  good  ;  which,  I  fuppofe, 
made  them  appear  together  with  Mr.  Ray's.  Mr.  Ap  Rice  has 
indeed  lately  published  A  tour  through  Spain  and  Portugal ,  Lon¬ 
don  1760,  in  8vo ;  his  view  appears  merely  to  have  been  that  of 
expodng  the  abfurd  miracles  of  the  Romifh  church,  which  indeed 
he  has  done  effedtually  :  but,  in  other  refpedts,  that  book  does 
not  feem  to  have  been  written  by  one  who  actually  vilited  the 
places  themfelves. 

The  lad;  thing,  which  I  have  to  offer  in  favour  of  thefe  letters, 
is,  that  the  reader  may  be  allured,  that  the  utmod  care  was  taken, 
that  the  accounts  fhould  be  had  from  the  bed:  hand  podible.  The 
account  of  the  Spanifh  Money  was  examined  and  approved  by  Dar¬ 
cy  and  Jois,  the  great  bankers  at  Madrid,  and  by  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  embafTy,  The  date  of  the  Army ,  Navy ,  Finances , 
and  Civil  Lift  of  the  Court ,  were  tranfcribed  from  an  original  French 
MS.  of  the  greated  authority,  which  may  be  feen  in  the  author’s 
pofTeffion,  and  which  is  a  curiodty  of  no  fmall  value.  The  title 
of  that  French  MS.  which  is  a  thin  folio,  runs  thus,  Bilan  General 
des  Finances  de  S.  M.  C.  Don  Carlos  III.  Roi  d'Efpagne ,  en  1760. 

The  writer  has  inferted  nothing,  which  he  apprehends  to  be 
either  ambiguous  or  falfe.  And  though  he  makes  no  doubt,  but 
there  are  midakes,  yet  he  is  certain,  that  he  hath  done  all  that  he 
could  to  avoid  them.  He  has  made  ufe  of  all  the  helps,  living  or 
dead,  which  fell  in  his  way.  And  as  he  believes  he  has  availed 
himfelf  of  mod;  of  what  is  printed  upon  this  fubjedt ;  fo  he  is  not 
confcious  of  having  omitted  any  hints,  given  him  by  his  friends 
and  acquaintance,  either  in  Spain  or  England. 

But  though  he  has  confulted  what  others  have  written  upon 
this  fubjedl,  it  has  been  more  with  a  view  of  avoiding  their  obfer- 
vations,  than  of  making  himfelf  rich  by  their  fpoils  :  For  in  this 
matter  he  followed,  as  near  as  he  could,  that  excellent  indruction, 
which  Dr.  Middleton  hath  given  to  fuceeeding  writers,  in  his 
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admirable  preface  to  the  Life  of  Cicero.  4  In  writing  hiftory, 
4  as  in  travels,  inftead  of  tranfcribing  the  relations  of  thofe  who 

*  have  trodden  the  fame  ground  before  us,  we  fhould  exhibit  a 
c  feries  of  obfervations  peculiar  to  ourfelves ;  fuch  as  the  faCts  and 

*  places  fuggefted  to  our  own  minds,  from  an  attentive  furvey  of 
4  them,  without  regard  to  what  any  one  elfe  may  have  delivered 
4  about  them  :  And  though  in  a  production  of  this  kind,  where 
4  the  fame  materials  are  common  to  all,  many  things  muft  necef- 

*  farily  be  faid,  which  had  been  obferved  already  by  others ;  yet* 

*  if  the  author  has  any  genius,  there  will  be  always  enough  of  what 
4  is  new,  to  diftinguifh  it  as  an  original  work,  and  to  give  him  a 
4  right  to  call  it  his  own  which,  he  flatters  himfelf,  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  him  in  the  following  letters. 

As  to  the  form  of  Letters ,  in  which  this  collection  appears,  it 
was  owing  to  this  circumftance ;  great  part  of  it  was  fent  to  the 
author’s  friends  in  England,  in  that  drefs,  from  Madrid  :  and 
when  he  came  to  review  the  whole,  he  faw  no  reafon  why  he 
ihould  alter  it ;  it  is  the  eafieft  and  molt  comprehenfive  vehicle 
of  matter ;  it  allows  of  more  liberty  than  a  fliff  and  formal  narra¬ 
tive  ;  it  affords  more  relief  to  the  reader,  there  being  perpetual 
breaks,  where  he  may  paufe  at  pleafure. 

But  there  is  one  circumftance  in  this  publication,  which  af¬ 
fords  the  author  no  fmall  fatisfaClion ;  and  that  is  the  giving  his 
reader  a  frefti  proof  of  the  happinefs,  which  he  enjoys  in  being 
born  a  Briton ;  of  living  in  a  country,  where  he  pofleffes  freedom 
of  lentiment  and  of  aCtion,  liberty  of  confcience,  and  fecurity  of 
property,  under  the  moft  temperate  climate,  and  the  muft  duly 
poifed  government  in  the  whole  world.  A  liberty  that  cannot 
become  licentious,  becaufe  bounded  and  circumfcribed,  not  by 
the  arbitrary  will  of  one,  but  by  the  wifdom  of  all,  by  the  due 
limits  of  reafon,  juftice,  equity,  and  law  :  Where  the  prince  can 
do  no  wrong,  and  where  the  people  muff  do  right :  Where  the 
lawlefs  noble  is  no  more  privileged  from  the  hand  of  juftice,  than 
the  meaneft  peafant :  Where  the  greateft  minifter  ftands  account¬ 
able  to  the  public,  and,  if  he  betrays  the  interefts  of  his  country,, 
caimot  bid  defiance  to  the  juft  refentments  of  the  law. 
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Let  an  Engli(hman  go  where  he  will,  to  Spain  or  Portu¬ 
gal,  to  France  or  Italy  ;  let  him  travel  over  the  whole  globe,, 
he  will  find  no  conftitution  comparable  to  that  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  Here  is  no  political  engine,  no  baftile,  no  inquifition,  to 
ftifle  in  a  moment  every  fymptom  of  a  free  fpirit  rifing  either  in 
church  or  ftate  ;  no  familiar,  no  alguazil  to  carry  off  each  dange¬ 
rous  genius  in  arts  or  fcience,  to  thofe  dark  and  bloody  cells,,  from 
whence  there  are 

- 'ueftigia  nulla  retrorfum . 

The  Monjieur  is  polite,  ingenious,  fubtle,  and  proud :  but  he 
is  a  Have,  and  is  ftarving ;  his  time,  his  purfe,  and  his  arm  are  not 
his  own,  but  his  monarch’s.  The  Italian  has  neither  freedom, 
morals,  nor  religion.  The  Don  is  brave,  religious,  and  very  jea¬ 
lous  of  his  honour,  when  once  engaged  :  yet  opprefiion  and  pover¬ 
ty  are  his  portion  under  the  fway  of  an  arbitrary  monarch.  And 
though  he  may  boaft,  that  the  fun  never  rifes  or  fets  but  within 
the  vaft  limits  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  yet  he  will  never  fee  li¬ 
berty,  fcience,  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  flourifh  in  them 
with  any  vigour.  The  Portuguefe  is  equally  a  Have,  ignorant,  and 
fuperftitious.  The  German  is  continually  at  war,  or  repairing 
the  havock  made  by  it.  The  Hollander ,  funk  in  floth,  and  the 
love  of  money,  is  only  aCtive  in  commerce  out  of  avarice.  All 
thefe,  weighed  in  the  balance  againft  Britain,  in  point  of 
happinefs  and  advantages,  will  be  found  light :  Let  it,  therefore, 
be  confidered  as  no  illiberal  end  of  this  publication,  to  infpire  the 
reader  with  love  of  the  Britiih  conftitution. 

The  papers,  which  compofe  the  following  Hijlorical  Introduc¬ 
tion,  confift  of  three  parts.  The  JirJl  contains  An  ext  rail  from 
the  works  of  the  Marquis  de  Mondecar ,  a  noble,  learned,  and  judi¬ 
cious  Spaniard,  fhewing  the  rife  and  origin  of  the  feveral  kingdoms 
into  which  Spain  was  divided,  and  whofe  provincial  divifions  fub- 
fift  to  this  day.  The  fecond  is  A  jhort  view  of  the  hifory  of  Spain 
from  the  death  of  Charles  II.  to  the  prefent  time :  This  period  was- 
chofen,  as  being  that  of  the  acceffion  of  the  BouRBON-family, 
which  forms  a  new  sera,  and  is,  in  the  hiftory  of  Spain,  what  the 
revolution  is  in  the  hiftory  of  England  5  our  modern  politics 
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hardly  looking  farther  back  than  the  prefent  fettlement  in  Spain, 
and  the  partition  of  the  Italian  dominions,  which  enfued  upon  it. 
The  third  part  of  this  hiftorical  introduction  is,  A  lift  of  Englifh 
ambajjddors ,  &c.  at  the  court  of  Spain,  with  the  treaties ,  &c.  which 
it  was  thought  would  be  no  unufeful  appendix  to  the  former. 

To  conclude:  Should  there  be,  among  the  more  humane  read¬ 
ers,  one  who,  in  any  remark,  circumftance,  or  reflexion,  may  ima¬ 
gine  that  I  have  heightened  or  exaggerated  this  account  of  die 
Spanifh  nation,  or  have  been  any  where  too  fevere  in  my  animad- 
verfions ;  have  caricatured  the  features,  or  magnified  the  manners 
of  that  people:  he  will,  upon  better  information,  difcover,  that 
this  is  by  far  the  molt  favourable  and  candid  account  of  Spain, 
which  is  not  written  by  a  Spaniard.  Thofe  who  will  take  the 
pains  to  read  what  the  Marfhal  Bassompiere,  the  Countefs 
D’Aunois,  Father  Labat,  the  Abbe  Vayrac,  Madame  de 
Villars,  M.  Desormeaux,  Don  Juan  Alvarez  deColme- 
nar,  himfelf  a  Spaniard,  and  others  have  written  upon  this  fub- 
jeCt,  will  fee  the  difference  between  a  fair,  true,  and  impartial 
account,  and  one  dictated  by  a  heart  overflowing  with  gall,  and 
penned  with  the  ink  of  inveCtive.  And  yet,  what  is  more  remark¬ 
able,  their  defcriptions  were  written  by  authors  of  the  fame  reli¬ 
gious  perfuafion  with  the  Spaniards,  by  true  and  zealous  catholics. 
If  mine  has  any  merit  to  claim  over  their’s,  it  is  by  fhewing,  that 
a  protefant  has  written  a  more  favourable  account  of  a  catholic 
country,  than  catholics  themfelves  have  published.  Truth  and  faCt 
have  been  throughout  the  foie  objects  of  my  attention.  I  had 
neither  ill-nature  to  gratify,  or  fpleen  to  indulge  :  I  abhor  all  na¬ 
tional  reflections,  and  defpife  from  my  heart  the  little  prejudices  of 
country,  or  cuftom.  Upon  many  accounts  I  love  and  ievere  the 
Spaniards:  1  admire  their  virtues,  and  applaud  their  valour.  All 
nations  and  regions  have  their  refpeCtive  merits.  But,  notwith¬ 
standing,  I  have  fteadily  kept  that  juft  rule  in  view, 

Ne  quid  falsi  die  ere  aufus ,  ne  quid  veri  non  aufus. 
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(The  remarks  of  the  Marquis  de  Mondecar  upon  the  Spanijh  hifto - 
rians  being  judicious ,  new,  and  not  commonly  to  be  met -with,  I 
thought  proper  to  give  the  reader  the  following  extradls  from  his 
work.) 

v  '  ,  " . 

THE  Roman  empire  in  this  country  lafted  fomething  more 
than  400  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  Chriftian 
aera  :  but  the  Spanifh  hiftory  is  connected  with  the  Roman  for  near 
600,  till  that  empire  was  utterly  extindl.  The  Goths  entered 
about  the  year  400.  Himeric,  with  the  Suevi  and  Alans,  con¬ 
quered  Gallicia,  about  the  year  408.  Thefe  Suevi,  who  gave 
name  to  Gallicia,  fubdued  Portugal  about  464.  Requi- 
na,  the  fon  of  Himeric,  conquered  Biscay,  Andalusia,  and 
took  SARAG09A  and  Tarragona  in  488.  Recaredo  was 
King  of  Spain  in  587,  and  called  a  Cortes,  at  which  prelates,  as 
well  as  fecular  lords,  affifted,  and  granted  aids  to  the  crown.  Af¬ 
ter  him  came  Witteric,  to  whom  fucceeded  Gundemar,  in 
610.  In  631,  Sisenando  was  chofe  King,  who  called  a  Cortes 
at  Toledo. 

The  Moors  entered  Spain  about  the  year  68c,  confequently 
the  Gothic  government  did  not  laft  300  years.  Tarif  Abenzar- 
ca  came  in  713. 

The  three  mod;  principal  northern  nations  which  came  here, 
were,  the  Vandals,  from  whom  the  province  of  Andalusia 
received  its  name ;  thefe  went  afterwards  into  Africa  :  The 
Suevi,  who  remained  long  in  Gallicia  ;  and  the  Goths,  who 
conquered  the  whole  country,  and  held  it  upwards  of  200  years. 
The  Goths  poffeifed  the  whole  continent  of  Spain,  Maurita¬ 
nia,  Africa,  and  Gall*  a  Gothica,  or  that  part  of  France, 
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which  is  now  corruptly  called  Languedoc  :  but  in  their  turn 
they  gave  place  to  the  Moors  or  Arabs,  whofe  dominion  ceafed, 
when  Pelayo  was  eftablifhed  in  his  throne.  The  Moors  con¬ 
quered  all  Spain,  except  thofe  mountainous  parts, whither  fome  bo¬ 
dies  of  refolute  chriftians  fled  for  refuge.  Thefe  by  degrees  plan¬ 
ned  and  concerted  meafures  to  fhake  off  the  Arabic  yoke.  The 
firfl  Rand  againft  them  was  made  by  the  mountaineers  of  As- 
turias,  who  elected  King  the  Infant  Don  Pelayo,  fwearing 
the  nobles  over  a  fhield,  and  crying  out,  Rea l!  Real !  This 
Pelayo  was  a  Gothic  prince  by  birth,  fo  that  he  in  fome  mea- 
fure  reftored  again  the  Gothic  monarchy.  He  recovered  Gijon 
and  Leon  ;  and  his  fon  got  pofTeftion  of  part  of  Portugal,  and 
all  Gallicia.  From  this  recovery  of  Leon  came  the  race 
of  the  kings  of  Oviedo  and  Leon.  The  boldnefsand  fuccefs  of 
thefe  chriftians  alarming  the  Arabs,  they  attacked  them  in  their 
different  ftrong-holds,  in  order  to  cut  off  their  communications 
one  with  another.  But  this  produced  a  very  different  effedt  from 
what  they  expected.  The  chriftians,  to  repel  the  danger  that  threat- 
ned  them  on  every  fide  at  the  fame  time,  chofe  different  heads  in 
different  places,  who  being  feparate  one  from  the  other  in  their 
governments,  defended  their  fubjedts  independently  of  one  ano¬ 
ther.  This  neceffary  refolution  gave  rife  to  the  different  kingdoms 
in  Spain.  Such  was  their  undoubted  origin,,  tho,’  it  is  impoflible 
to  fay,  at  what  exadt  period  each  kingdom  rofe,.  as  there  are  no 
antient  monuments  remaining  fufRcient  to  prove  that  point. 

The  firfl  kingdom  or  monarchy  that  arofe,  after  the  Moorifh 
invafion,  was  that,  as  we  have  faid,  of  Don  Pelayo  in  the  As¬ 
turias,  an  elective  monarchy  :  and  in  proportion  as  the  Aftu- 
rian  princes  diflodged  the  pagans  of  thofe  lands  and  territories  that 
lay  neareft  to  them,  they  changed  the  flile  of  their  titles ;  being  firfl 
called  Kings  of  Asturias,  then  of  Oviedo,  and  laflly  of  Leon 
and  Gallicia,  until  they  were  incorporated  with  the  Kings  of 
Castile,  by  the  marriage  of  Queen  Donna  Sancha  Is abell a, 
filler  of  King  Don.  Bermudo  III.  its  lafl  prince,  both  of  them  de¬ 
fendants  of  King  Don  Alonzo  V.  who  married  the  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  the  great,  to  whom  fome  give  the  title  of  Emperor, 
and  who  was  firfl  King  of  Castile.. 
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Of  this  long  period,  in  which  the  chriftian  princes  gained  fuch 
glorious  fuccefies,  and  Angular  victories  over  the  infidels,  there 
are  Tome  fhort  and  obfcure  accounts  in  the  little  chronicles  of  Don 
Alonzo  III.  King  of  Leon,  furnamed  the  great,  and  of  Alveda, 
of  Sampiro,  and  of  Don  Pelayo. 


COUNTS  and  KINGS  of  CASTILE . 


AT  the  fame  time  with  thefe  Asturian  Princes,  arofe  many 
nobles,  who  figned  their  deeds  and  inftruments,  with  the  ti¬ 
tles  of  Counts  or  Princes,  and,  among  others,  thofe  of  Castile, 
which  Rate  arrived  at  fovereignty  in  the  time  of  the  great  Count 
Fernan  Gonzalez,  by  his  heroic  valour,  glorious  triumphs,  and 
extended  power.  The  moil  diftinguifhed  Prince  of  this  houfe  was 
Don  Sancho  Garcia,  whofe  violent  death  was  the  caufe,  why 
this  houfe  united  itfelf  to  the  crown  of  Arr  agon  and  Navarre, 
by  the  marriage  of  the  Princefs  Donna  Sancha  his  After,  with  the 
King  Don  Sancho  Mayor,  whofe  fecond  fon  Don  Fernando 
railed  Castile  into  a  kingdom.  Castile  afterwards  became 
an  hereditary  crown  in  his  lineage,  in  preference  to  all  the  other 
kingdoms,  altho’  inferior  in  origin  to  Arragon  and  Navarre. 


The  feries  and  chronology  of  the  feveral  counts  is  much  con- 
tefted  between  the  Spanifti  writers,  Arredondo,  Arevalo,San- 
doval,  and  others :  a  difpute  not  worth  our  entering  into,  Ance 
it  is  certain,  that  from  the  bravery,  fuccefs,  and  power  with  which 
Don  Fernando  extended  his  dominion,  fo  as  to  be  ftiled  firft  king 
of  Castile,  his  kingdom  became  fo  famous,  that  all  the  Moor- 
ifh  princes  acknowledged  him  for  their  fovereign.  His  fon  was 
Don  Alonzo  VI.  his  grand-daughter  was  the  Queen  Donna  Ur- 
r  ac  a, with  whom  ended  the  barony  of  Navarre  :  the  crown  of 
Castile  falling  back  again  into  theLoufe  of  the  Counts  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  (who  came  from  the  Kings  of  Italy)  by  her  marriage 
with  the  Count  Don  Raymund,  her  firft  hulband ;  from  which 
match  came  their  fon  the  great  Emperor  Don  Alonzo  VII. 
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This  prince  left  his  eftates  divided  between  his  two  Ions:  To 
Don  Sancho,  the  eldeft,  whofe  great  virtues  and  untimely  death 
gained  him  the  name  of  the  regretted ,  he  left  the  kingdoms 
of  Castile,  and  part  of  Leon:  And  to  Don  Ferdinand,  the 
fecond,  the  reft  of  Leon,  Gallicia,  and  Asturias.  He  took 
upon  himfelf  the  title  of  King  of  Spain,  pretending  that  the  pri¬ 
mogeniture  of  the  Goths,  which  was  re-eftablifhed  in  Pelayo, 
had  centered  in  himfelf. 

% 

Don  Sancho  dying,  he  was  fucceeded  by  Don  Alonzo  the 
noble ,  one  of  the  greateft  princes  of  his  time.  It  was  he  who  gained 
the  famous  battle  of  the  plains  ofToLosA  over  theMooRs,deftroy- 
ing  200,000  of  them  at  one  time  •f*.  He  dying  without  iftue-male, 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Toledo  went  to  Donna  Be- 
renguela,  his  eldeft  daughter. 

\ 

Although  the  royal  barony  of  Burgundy  ended  in  the  Queen 
Donna  Berenguela,  it  returned  and  united  with  the  kingdom 
of  Leon,  Gallicia,  and  Asturias  by  the  marriage  of  King  Don 
Alonzo,  her  uncle  (who  fucceeded  in  thofe  kingdoms  to  King 
Don  Fernando,  brother  to  King  Don  Alonzo  the  noble ,  her 
grandfather)  from  which  match  came  the  King  Sn.  Fernando, 
from  whom  defcended,  without  interruption,  the  Kings  of  Cas¬ 
tile  and  Arragon,  until  united  in  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
they  relapfed  into  the  auguft  houfe  of  Austria,  by  the  marriage 
of  the  Queen  Donna  Juana,  their  eldeft  daughter,  to  the  Arch- 
Duke  Don  Philip  I.  from  which  great  union  fprung  the  Emperor 
Charles  V. 

From  this  period  downward,  the  Spanifh  hiftory  is  very  con¬ 
nectedly  written,  and  well  known  ;  I  fhall  now  therefore  only 
give  a  fummary  view  of  it  from  the  death  of  Charles  II.  to  the 
prefent  time. 

t  Begging  the  Spanifh  hiftorian’s  pardon,  this  number  muft  be  exaggerated: 
50,000  flain  is  full  enough  for  any  hero. 
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A  CONCISE  VIEW  of 

The  HISTORY  of  SPAIN, 

From  the  Death  of  C  H  A  R  L  E  S  II. 

To  the  Prefent  Time. 

♦ 

AS  Charles  the  fecond  of  Spain  hadnoiffue,  England, 
France,  and  Holland,  formed,  in  1699,  the  famous 
treaty  of  partition,  for  dividing  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of 
Spain,  upon  his  death.  Each  party  had,  or,  at  lead:,  pretended 
to  have,  the  common  view,  in  this  treaty,  of  preventing  fuch  a 
vaft  acceflion  of  power  from  palling,  either  into  the  Houfe  of  Au¬ 
stria,  or  that  of  Bourbon,  already  formidable  enough  of 
themfelves.  This  ftep  very  fenfibly  affedled  the  court  of  Spain  : 
Charles  the  fecond  was  fo  much  offended  thereat,  that,  on  his 
death-bed,  he  ligned  a  will,  by  which  he  bequeathed  all  his  do¬ 
minions  to  Philip  Duke  of  Anjou,  grandfon  of  Lewis  XIV. 
Though  that  Prince  had  before  entered  into  the  partition  treaty, 
yet,  finding  the  fucceffion  thus  left  to  his  family,  he  paid  no  re¬ 
gard  to  any  former  engagements  or  renunciations,  but  on  the  18th 
of  February,  declared  his  grandfon,  Philip,  King  of  Spain,  who 
arrived  at  Madrid  on  the  14th  of  April,  1701.  This  proceed¬ 
ing  immediately  alarmed  the  maritime  powers  and  the  Empe¬ 
ror  ;  the  former  were  apprehenfive  of  Spanifh  America’s  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  the  latter,  befides  the  inju¬ 
ry  he  imagined  done  to  his  own  family,  dreaded  the  too  great  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  power  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon.  A  war  en- 
fued ;  and  Charles  Arch-duke  of  Austria  was  fodn  after 
fet  up,  in  oppofition  to  Philip  V.  His  claim  was  vigorously 
fupported  by  the  maritime  powers,  and  at  firfl  favoured  by  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  grandees  of  Spain.  In  the  third  year  of  this  war, 
the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  joined  like- 
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wife  in  the  alliance  againft  Philip;  who,  in  the  following 
campaigns,  was  driven  from  his  capital,  by  the  fuccefs  of  the 
allied  forces,  and  almoft  obliged  to  abandon  Spain.  In  the  end, 
however,  his  party  prevailed,  and,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in 
1713,  he  was  acknowledged  as  King  of  Spain  by  all  the  confe¬ 
derates  leagued  againft  him,  except  the  Emperor.  The  allies  then 
contented  themfelves  with  fuch  limitations  and  reftridtions,  as 
might  keep  the  two  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain  difu- 
nited.  A  treaty  of  partition  may,  indeed,  be  faid  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  laft ;  for  Philip,  by  the  articles  of  the  peace,  was 
only  left  in  poffeflion  of  Spain,  its  American  colonies,  and 
fettlements  in  the  East-Indies  ;  but  the  Spanifh  dominions  in 
Italy,  and  the  iflands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were  dif- 
membered  from  the  monarchy,  which  had  alfo  loft  the  ifland  of 
Minorca  and  the  fortrefs  of  Gibraltar,  both  of  which  places 
were  ceded  to  Great-Britain.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  was  put 
in  poffeflion  of  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  with  the  title  of  King; 
and  the  Arch-duke  Charles,  who,  two  years  before,  had  been 
eledted  Emperor  of  Germany,  held  Milan,  Naples,  and 
Sardinia,  and  ftill  kept  up  his  claim  to  the  whole  Spanifh  mo¬ 
narchy. 

Though  Philip,  by  the  peace  concluded  at  Utrecht,  was 
left,  by  the  allies,  poflfeflor  of  the  greateft  and  moft  important 
part  of  the  Spanifh  dominions,  yet  fome  obftinate  enemies  ftill 
remained  to  be  reduced,  before  he  could  be  faid  to  have  fixed  the 
Spanifli  crown  fecurely  upon  his  head.  The  inhabitants  of  Ca¬ 
talonia  refufed  to  acknowledge  him,  and,  finding  themfelves 
abandoned  by  their  allies,  folicited  the  afliftance  of  the  Grand 
Signior,  in  hopes  of  eftablifhing  themfelves  into  an  independent 
republic.  Their  blind  obftinacy,  however,  ferved  only  to  heighten 
the  miferies  and  calamities  to  which  they  had  been  greatly  ex- 
pofed  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war.  After  a  moft  bloody 
and  ftubborn  defence,  they  were  entirely  reduced  by  the  King’s 
troops,  when  they  were  deprived  of  their  antient  privileges, 
and  their  country  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  as  a 
conquered  province. 
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The  reduction  of  Catalonia  reftored  tranquillity  to  Spain, 

which  had  been  harafied  for  twelve  years  by  a  moft  cruel  and 
bloody  war.  Philip,  by  that  conqueft,  finding  himfelf  quietly 
feated  upon  the  throne,  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  re¬ 
union  of  the  Italian  dominions,  which  he  had  fieen  wrefted  from 
him  with  the  utmoffc  regret.  With  a  view  to  this  re- union,  his 
firft  wife  being  dead,  he  married  Elizabeth  Farnese,  heirefs  of 
Parma,  Placentia,  and  Tuscany ;  which  alliance  afterwards 
proved  a  fource  of  new  difienfions  and  wars  among  the  Princes 
of  Europe ;  and,  to  this  day,  ftill  leaves  an  opening  for  bloody 
contefts. 


The  match  was  firft  propofed,  and  afterwards  negotiated,  by 
the  famous  Abbe  Alberoni,  who,  from  being  a  fimple  cu¬ 
rate  in  the  Parmesan,  rofe,  by  a  furprifing  feries  of  fortunate 
incidents,  more  than  by  any  extraordinary  talents,  to  be  prime 
minifter  in  Spain.  Alberoni  was  the  fon  of  a  common  gar¬ 
dener.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  had,  by  his  forwardnefs 
and  addrefs,  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  Vendome, 
the  French  General  in  Italy,  who  brought  him  with  him  to 
France,  and  afterwards  to  Madrid,  where,  after  the  Duke’s 
death,  he  continued  as  agent  for  the  affairs  of  Parma,  and  laid 
hold  of  the  opportunity  of  aggrandifing  himfelf,  by  propofing  a 
match  that  fuited  with  the  views  of  the  Spanifh  court.  The  new 
Queen,  being  a  ftranger  in  Spain,  was  advifed  in  every  thing 
by  Alberoni,  who,  being  protected  and  countenanced  by  her, 
boldly  intermeddled  in  affairs  of  ftate,  and  foon  acquired  a  great 
degree  of  favour  with  the  King.  A  few  days  after  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  King’s  marriage  with  the  Princefs  of  Parma,  his 
grandfather,  Lewis  XIV.  died,  and  left  his  dominions  to  an 
infant  fucceffor.  Though  Philip  had,  before  the  conclulion  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  folemnly  renounced,  for  himfelf,  and 
his  heirs,  all  right  to  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown  of  France, 
yet  he  was  now  ftrongly  urged  by  Alberoni,  to  infill  upon  the 
regency  of  that  kingdom,  during  the  minority,  as  firft  Prince  of 
the  blood  of  France,  and  next  in  fucceffion  to  the  prefent 
monarch.  This  wild  and  imprudent  counfel,  if  it  had  been  fol¬ 
lowed,  would  undoubtedly  have  involved  Spain  in  a  new  war, 
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which  would  have  had  no  other  object,  than  the  meer  point  of 
honour ;  and,  upon  that  confideration,  and,  perhaps,  fome  regard 
to  the  oath,  it  was  rejected  by  the  King.  It  proved,  however, 
extremely  prejudicial  to  Spain,  and,  in  the  end,  occaftoned  the 
ruin  of  Alberoni  ;  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  been 
declared  Regent  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  having  received 
intelligence  of  his  defigns,  conceived  an  implacable  hatred 
againft  him ;  did  his  utmoft  to  thwart  all  his  projects  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  never  ceafed  perfecuting  him  till  he  faw  him  dis¬ 
graced  .  This  happened  a  very  few  years  afterward,  the  Duke’s 
willies  being  feconded  by  Alberoni’s  own  conduCt;  for  the 
fame  impetuous  and  intriguing  fpirit,  which  had  promoted  his 
grandeur,  pulhed  him  on  to  his  downfal. 

At  this  time,  however,  he  was  in  the  height  of  favour,  and 
continually  urged  the  King,  not  to  delay  the  renewing  of  the 
war  in  Italy,  againft  the  Emperor  Charles,  who  gave 
juft  foundation  for  a  rupture,  by  ftill  retaining  the  title  of 
King  of  Spain  ;  by  creating  Spanilh  grandees  ;  by  protecting 
thofe  who  were  difaffeCted  to  Philip;  and  bypunithing  thofe  who 
remained  faithful  to  him,  with  the  forfeiture  of  their  eftates  in 
Flanders  and  Italy.  The  Queen,  who  was  lately  delivered 
of  a  fon,  had  now  got  a  great  afcendency  over  her  hufband,  and 
zealoufly  fupporting  Alberoni  in  all  his  proceedings,  Philip, 
out  of  complaifance  to  her,  was  eafily  perfuaded  to  commit  the 
whole  management  of  his  affairs  to  him,  and  weakly  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  guided,  in  every  thing,  by  his  counfels.  Albe¬ 
roni,  though  not  declared  prime  minifter,  now  aCted  as  iuch, 
with  a  moft  defpotic  authority,  and  caufed  immenfe  military  pre¬ 
parations  to  be  carried  on  in  the  ports  of  Spain,  with  the  de- 
iign  of  attacking  the  dominions  poffeffed  by  the  Emperor  in 
Italy.  But,  to  deceive  the  Pope,  from  whom  he  had,  for 
fome  time,  been  foliciting  a  Cardinal’s  hat,  and  who,  he  knew, 
would  be  greatly  offended  with  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  he,  by  private  letters,  profeffed  his  abhorrence  of  disturbing 
the  repofe  of  that  country,  and  alledged,  that  the  naval  arma¬ 
ments  were  defigned  againft  the  Turks,  who  had  attacked  the 
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Venetian  territories  in  Greece,  and  even  ftruck  a  terror  into  ths 
Italians,  by  making  a  defcent  upon  their  coafts. 

The  great  naval  preparations  kept  all  Europe  in  fufpenfe,  and 
very  much  alarmed  feveral  ftates.  The  Emperor  fufpedted  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  Naples  and  Milan  ;  the  Duke  of  Savoy  feared  an 
invaflon  of  Sicily,  which  ifland,  he  knew,  was  not  well  affect¬ 
ed  to  him;  and  George  I.  of  Great-Brttain,  was  apprehen- 
fiye,  that  the  fleet  was  deflgned  to  aflift  the  Jacobites,  who  had 

been  defeated  two  years  before  in  Scotland. 

* 

Alberoni  having,  at  length,  obtained  from  the  Pope,  not 
only  the  dignity  of  Cardinal  for  himfelf,  but  alfo  an  indulgence 
to  raife  a  fubfidy,  for  five  years,  upon  the  clergy  in  Spain  and 
Spanifli  America,  immediately  took  off  the  mafic,  and  ordered 
the  fleet  to  fail  againft  Sardinia,  which  ifland  was  reduced  in 
lefs  than  two  months.  The  Emperor  being,  at  this  time,  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  war  againft  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  had  left  but  a 
very  few  troops  in  his  Italian  dominions,  not  expecting  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  by  Philip  in  thofe  parts,  as  both  Princes  had  ftipulated 
to  obferve  a  neutrality,  in  regard  to  them.  He  had,  indeed, 
done  fome  things  that  might  be  deemed  infractions  of  that  neu¬ 
trality  ;  but  the  King  of  Spain  not  having  made  any  formal 
complaints  of  thefe,  was  now  generally  looked  upon  as  the  ag- 
grefibr,  by  the  invafion  of  Sardinia. 

Accordingly  the  Pope, who  nownever  mentioned  Alberoni’s 
name  but  with  fome  injurious  epithet,  by  a  public  brief  exprefled 
his  refentment  againft  Philip,  and  he,  in  return,  commanded  the 
nuntio  to  leave  Spain.  The  King  of  Great-Britain  and  the 
Regent  of  France  ordered  their  ambafiadors  at  Madrid,  to 
complain  of  the  violation  of  the  neutrality.  They  even  fent 
ambafiadors  extraordinary  to  Spain,  to  prefs  an  accommodation 
between  the  Emperor  and  Philip.  Alberoni,  however,  reply¬ 
ing,  in  a  very  haughty  ftile,  and  continuing  bis  military  prepara¬ 
tions  with  more  vigour  than  ever,  the  powers  who  offered  their 
mediation  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Emperor,  which  was 
called  the  triple  alliance  r  and  King  George  fent  a  fleet  of  26 
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fhips  of  the  line  into  the  Mediterranean,  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Byng,  who  was  ordered  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of 
Italy. 

The  Spanifh  minifter  vainly  perfuaded  himfelf,  that  no  powers 
but  thofe  who  were  diredtly  attacked,  would  interfere  in  oppof- 
ing  his  wild  fchemes,  which  tended  to  difturb  the  fettled  tran¬ 
quillity  of  Europe  ;  and  he  leaft  of  all  expected  to  fee  an  inti¬ 
mate  alliance  betwixt  the  courts  of  Great-Brit  a  in  and  France. 
His  fuccefs  againft  Sardinia,  which  was  but  a  trifling  conqueft, 
fo  far  blinded  him,  that  he  thought  himfelf  fuflicient  alone  to  op- 
pofe  three  of  the  molt  formidable  powers  of  Europe  united. 
He  ftill  purfued  his  warlike  preparations  with  the  utmoft  vigour, 
which  were  greater  than  any  fitted  out  by  Spain,  fince  the  time 
of  the  famous  Armada  againft  England.  He  confulted  with 
nobody  j  and  the  Spanifh  officers,  of  the  greateft  prudence  and  ex¬ 
perience,  who  ventured  to  give  their  advice,  were  treated  by  him 
with  contempt  and  arrogance. 

To  counterbalance  the  power  of  the  triple  alliance,  he  vain¬ 
ly  attempted  to  embroil  all  Europe.  He  fent  an  envoy  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  to  excite  Prince  Ragotski  to  renew  the  war  in 
Hungary,  where  the  Turks  had  agreed  to  a  truce  for  four 
years;  he  formed  a  confpiracy  in  France,  for  depofing  the 
Regent,  which  ferved  only  to  heighten-  the  animofity  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  againft  himfelf ;  he  prefled  the  Czar  of  Mus¬ 
covy,  to  attack  the  Emperor’s  hereditary  dominions  ;  and  he  of¬ 
fered  large  fubfidies  to  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  if  he  would 
invade  Great-Britain. 

During  thefe  negotiations,  the  Spanilh  fleet,  confifting  of 
z6  (hips  of  the  line,  befides  frigates,  failed  from  Barcelona, 
having  on  board  30,000  of  the  beft  troops  of  Spain,  moft  of 
them  veterans,  who  had  been  in  all  the  actions  of  the  long 
war  of  the  fucceflion. 

« 

On  the  firft  and  fecond  of  July  1719,  the  army  landed  on  Sicily, 
and,  in  a  few  weeks,  made  themfelves  mafters  of  a  great  part  of 
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that  ifland.  The  entire  conquefl,  in  all  probability,  would  very 
loon  have  been  compleated  ;  but  the  Spanifh  fleet,  on  the  9th 
of  Augufl,  being  totally  defeated  by  Admiral  Byng,  who  took 
and  deflroyed  23  fhips  of  the  line,  their  land  army  could  no 
longer  receive  any  confiderable  fupplies,  while  the  Piedmontefe 
garifons  were  daily  reinforced  by  German  troops  from  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples. 

Notwithstanding  the  fatal  blow  the  Spanifh  marine  had 
received,  Alberoni  Rill  thought  himfelf  able  to  cope  with  the 
many  enemies  his  turbulent  ambition  had  raifed  againfl  Spain, 
though  he  had  exhaufled,  not  only  the  King’s  revenues,  but 
thofe  of  many  private  perfons.  Being  difappointed  in  his  ex¬ 
pectations  from  Charles  XII.  who  was  killed,  on  the  10th  of 
December,  before  Frederics-hall  in  Norway,  he  fent  for 
the  pretender  from  Rome,  and  ordered  5000  men  to  be  embark¬ 
ed  at  the  Groyne,  with  a  view  to  invade  both  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Only  about  1000  of  thofe  troops,  however,  landed 
in  Scotland,  where  they,  and  about  2000  Jacobites,  who  had 
joined  them,  were  quickly  defeated  and  difperfed.  The  reft, 
after  fuffering  greatly  by  a  florm,  were  obliged  to  return  to 
Spain.  A  few  fhips,  about  the  fame  time,  failed  from  Vigo  to 
the  coafl  of  Brit  any,  in  hopes  of  raifing  an  infurredtion  in 
that  province,  againfl  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  but  this  attempt 
had  no  better  fuccefs  than  the  other. 

Though  Alberoni  feemed  to  triumph  in  the  beginning  of 
his  enterprizes,  yet  he  now  began  feverely  to  feel  the  fuperior 
flrength  of  the  powers  he  had  to  contend  with,  which,  indeed, 
had  been  difcovered  long  before,  almofl  by  every  body  but  him¬ 
felf.  The  Regent  of  France  fent  a  powerful  army  againfl 
Spain,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  who, 
in  three  months,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  provinces  of  Gui- 
puscoa  and  Roussillon,  with  all  their  fortified  places,  and,  at 
Port-passage  and  Santogna,  burnt  feven  fhips  of  war,  and 
materials  for  feven  others,  the  lofs  of  the  whole  being  com¬ 
puted  at  near  800,000  1.  and,  a  few  months  after,  the  Englifh 
landed,  with  4000  men,  at  Vigo,  where,  after  making  them- 
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/elves  matters  of  the  town,  they  carried  off  fix  fmall  veffels.  Thefe 
invaflons,  with  the  bad  news  from  Sicily,  where  the  Spaniards 
had  been  obliged  for  feveral  months  to  a£t  on  the  defenttve,  at  length 
opened  the  eyes  of  Philip,  and  induced  him  to  hearken  to  the 
reprefentations  of  his  confettbr  d’AuBENTON,  and  the  Marquis. 
Scot i,  the  minifter  of  Parma,  who  allured  him,  that  the 
allies  would  never  agree  to  a  peace,  while  Alberoni  continued  in 
Spain. 

Philip,  alarmed  with  the  bad  fltuation  of  his  affairs,  had, 
for  fome  months,  expreffed  great  diffatisfadtion  with  Alberoni, 
and  now  parted  with  him  without  regret.  He  ordered  him  to 
leave  Spain  in  three  weeks,  declared  the  Marquis  de  Bedmar 
and  the  marquis  de  Grimaldo  his  firft  minifters,  and  recalled 
feveral  noblemen,  who,  on  various  pretences,  had  been  banifh- 
ed,  during  the  late  admmiftration.  Alberoni  left  Spain 
about  the  middle  of  December,  and  retired  to  Italy,  where 
he  was  fo  perfecuted  by  the  Pope,  and  even  by  Philip,  that  for 
feveral  years  he  was  obliged  to  travel  difguifed,  and  to  conceal 
the  place  of  his  rettdence. 

A  few  months  after  the  retreat  of  Alberoni,  Philip*. 
though  very  unwillingly,  acceded  to  the  triple  alliance,  by  which 
he  engaged  lnmfelf  to  evacuate  both  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 
The  Spanifh  troops  accordingly  abandoned  thofe  two  iflands  the 
enfuing  fummer,  the  Emperor  being  putin  poffeflion  of  Sicily, 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  of  Sardinia.  Soon  after,  a  congrefs 
was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Cambray,  to  fettle  all  differences 
among  the  contending  parties,  and  treat  of  a  final  pacification. 
While  fome  preliminary  points  were  fettling,  Philip  fent  the 
Marquis  de  Leyde,  with  a  confiderable  fleet  and  army,  to  the 
relief  of  Ceuta,  which  had  been  befieged  for  26  years  by  the 
Moors.  The  Spanifh  troops,  a  few  days  after  their  arrival,  to¬ 
tally  routed  and  difperfed  the  Moors,  and'made  themfelves  mas¬ 
ters  of  their  entrenched  camp,  and  all  their  artillery. 

As  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Alice  the  difgrace  of  Alberoni, 
had  feemingly  favoured  the  pretenfions  of  Spain,  Philip  the  fol- 
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lowing  year,  at  his  felicitation,  contracted  a  double  alliance  with 
the  branches  of  tbe'houfe  of  Bourbon  in  France.  The  Infanta 
of  Spain,  tho’  then  only  three  years  of  age,  was  fent  to  France 
as  future  queen  to  Lewis  XV.  and  two  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  arrived  in  Spain,  to  be  married  to  the  Prince 
of  Asturias  and  the  Infant  Don  Carlos.  The  fucceffion  of  this 
laft  to  the  Dutchies  of  Parma  and  Tuscany  feemed  now  to  be 
the  chief  objeCt  of  the  court  of  Spain.  This  point  and  many 
others  were  to  be  fettled  at  Cambray  ;  but  as  the  Emperor,  who 
had  no  inclination  to  gratify  the  Spaniards,  purpofely  delayed  the 
congrefs,  Philip  this  year  concluded  a  particular  treaty  with  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  who  having  the  ajjiento ,  or  contract  of 
fupplying  the  Spanifh  colonies  with  negroes,  renewed,  agreed  to  re- 
ftore  the  fhips  taken  off  Sicily. 

Nothing  memorable  happened  in  Spain  during  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  years  3  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  after,  1724,  Philip 
aflonifhed  all  Europe,  by  publicly  abdicating  his  crown  in  favour 
of  his  eldeft  fon  Don  Lewis,  Prince  of  Asturias,  who  was  then 
in  the  feventeenth  year  of  his  age.  Philip  himfelf,  tho’  he  had 
not  reached  his  fortieth  year,  had  long  been  lick  of  regal  grandeur. 
From  a  weaknefs  of  body  and  mind,  the  leaft  application  to  bufi- 
nefs  had  for  fome  years  given  him  a  difgufl ;  his  mind  was  conti¬ 
nually  filled  with  religious  fcruples,  which  rendered  him  timorous 
and  indecifive  in  every  thing  ;  and  he  falfely  imagined  that  a  feep- 
tre  was  incompatible  with  a  life  of  integrity. 

The  Spaniards  expreffed  great  joy  upon  the  acceffion  of  Lewis 
I.  who  was  endeared  to  them,  not  only  by  being  born  among  them,, 
but  by  his  generofity,  affability,  and  many  other  virtues.  The  pu¬ 
blic  joy,  however,  was  foon  turned  into  mourning,  by  the  unexpec¬ 
ted  death  of  the  King,  who  died  of  the  fmall-pox,  univerfally  re- 
greted,  in  the  eighth  month  of  his  reign. 

Upon  the  death  of  Lewis,  Philip  was  perfuaded  to  refume- 
the  reins  of  government,  and  the  year  following  furprifed  all  the 
powers  of  Europe,  by  concluding  a  particular  treaty  with  the 
Emperor,  upon  which  the  different  princes  recalled  their  pleni¬ 
potentiaries 
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potentiarie9  from  Cambray,  where  they  had  trifled  away  three 
years  merely  in  feafting  and  entertainments.  By  the  treaty  of  Vi¬ 
enna,  which  was  with  the  utmoA  fecrecy  negotiated  by -the  fa¬ 
mous  Riperda,  Philip  reflgned  all  pretenfions  to  Naples, 
Sicily,  the  Low-Countries,  and  the  Milanese  ;  Charles, 
on  the  other  hand,  renounced  all  claim  to  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
and  befldes,  promifed  to  grant  the  inveftiture  of  Parma  and  Tus¬ 
cany  to  Don  Carlos.  Philip  foon  after  entered  into  an  offen- 
flve  and  defenfive  alliance  with  the  court  of  Vienna;  to  counter¬ 
balance  which,  the  courts  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Prussia  concluded  a  mutual  alliance  at  Hanover. 

i 

The  fyflem  of  Europe  by  thefe  treaties  feemed  again  changed, 
efpecially  as  Philip  was  at  this  time  greatly  irritated  againA 
France,  on  account  of  their  fending  back  the  Infanta,  and  now 
connected  himfelf  moft  clofely  with  the  court  of  Vienna.  The 
bad  underAanding  betwixt  Spain  and  France  was  foon  followed 
with  a  rupture  betwixt  that  court  and  Great  Britain. 
Riperda,  by  concluding  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  rofe  fo  high 
in  Philip’s  favour,  that  he  was  created  a  Duke  and  Gran¬ 
dee  of  Spain,  and  was  entruAed  with  the  departments  of  war,  of 
the  marine,  the  Anances,  and  the  Indies.  He  enjoyed  thofe  ho¬ 
nours  and  oflices,  however,  only  a  few  months ;  for  the  different 
regulations  he  propofed  were  fo  difguAful  to  the  lazy  Spaniards, 
that  he  was  accufed  of  mal-adminiAration,  and  not  only  difgraced, 
but  perfecuted.  To  fa ve  himfelf,  he  took  refuge  in  the  houfe  of 
Mr.  St  anhope,  the  Englifli  ambaflador;  but  the  court  was  fo  ex- 
afperated  againA  him,  that  they  took  him  from  thence  by  force, 
and  fent  him  prifoner  to  the  caAie  of  Segovia.  The  English 
Ambaflador,  in  refentment  for  the  breach  of  his  privileges,  pro- 
teAed  againA  their  violence,  and  left  Madrid. 

The  Emperor,  who  was  offended  with  the  oppofition  he  had 
met  with  from  Great  Britain,  in  eAablhhing  an  EaA-India 
company  at  Os  tend,  fomented  the  differences  betwixt  this  court 
and  Spain,  and  was  fo  fuccefsful  at  Madrid,  that  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing,  1727,  in  the  .end  of  February,  the  Spaniards  laid  fiege  io  Gi- 
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br altar;  They  foon  found  the  enterprize,  however,  above  their 
Itrength,  and,  after  four  months  of  open  trenches,  were  obliged 
to  retire  with  difgrace.  The  bifhop  of  Frejus,  afterwards  fo  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Cardinal  Fleuri,  was  at  this  time  labour¬ 
ing  to  effablifh  a  general  pacification  among  the  powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  had  prevailed  on  the  Emperor  and  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  States-General  to  agree  with  France  in  fign- 
ing  the  preliminaries  for  a  peace.  TheSpaniards,  who  wanted  a  fair 
pretence  to  withdraw  from  Gibraltar,  foon  after  acceded  to 
thefe  preliminaries.  A  general  congrefs  being  then  appointed  to 
be  held  at  Soissons,  Philip  lent  three  plenipotentiaries  thither, 
and  foon  after  fent  an  ambaffador  for  the  firfl  time  to  Russia, 
who  concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  two  nations. 
As  the  negotiations  at  Soissons  met  with  many  interruptions,  on 
account  of  the  various  claims  of  the  different  princes  who  had  fent 
their  plenipotentiaries  thither,  Philip,  the  following  year,  1729, 
concluded  a' particular  treaty  at  Seville,  with  Great  Britain 
and  France,  to  which  the  States  General  afterwards  acceded.  By 
this  treaty  Philip  promifed  nolonger  to  countenance  the  Ostend- 
company;  and  the  other  powers,  in  return,  engaged  to  guarantee  the 
fucceffion  of  Don  Carlos  to  the  dutchies  of  Tuscany,  Parma, 
and  Placi  ntia,  and  to  affift:  in  introducing  6000  Spaniards  in¬ 
to  thefe  territories.  The  Emperor,  who  could  not  bear  the  thoughts 
of  feeing  Spanifh  troops  in  Italy,  was  greatly  offended  with 
this  treaty,  and  endeavoured,  by  artifice,  .to  render  it  ineffectual. 
Accordingly,  two  years  after,  when  the  fucceffion  to  Parma  and 
Placentia  opened  to  Don  Carlos  by  the  death  of  the  laft  Duke 
of  the  Farnefe  family,  the  Emperor’s  troops  took  poffeffion  of  fe- 
veral  fortified  places  in  thofe  dukedoms,  under  pretence  that  the 
widow  of  the  late  Duke  had  been  left  with  child  by  him.  Charles 
however,  feeing  no  way  of  fecuring  thofe  dutchies  by  negotiation, 
and  being  fenfible  that  the  cheat  would  foon  be  detected,  agreed  at 
length  to  fuffer  6000  Spaniards  to  accompany  Don  Carlos  into 
Italy,  and  alfo  engaged  to  fupprefs  the  OsTEND-company, 
W'hich  had  given  fo  much  offence  :  Great  Britain,  on  the 
other  hand,  promifing  to  guarantee  his  dominions  in  It  al  y.  Soon 
after,  an  Englifh  fleet  joined  that  of  Spain,  and  conducted  the 
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Infant  Don  Carlos  to  Leghorn,  who  quietly  at  length  took  pof- 
feffion  of  Parma,  which  had  been  deftined  to  him  as  his  inhe¬ 
ritance  ever  lince  his  birth. 

The  fettlement  of  Don  Carlos  being  accomplifhed,  the  court 
of  Spain  turned  their  views  to  the  recovery  of  Oran.  An  army 
of  25,000  men  was  accordingly  fent  to  Africa  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Count  de  Montemar,  who  totally  defeated  the 
Moorifh  army,  and  in  lefs  than  a  month  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
the  place,  tho’  it  was  defended  by  a  garrifon  of  io,oco  men. 

The  recovery  of  their  African  pofTeffions  was  far  from  fatisfying 
the  ambition  of  the  Spanifh  court ;  wrho  now  eagerly  embraced  an 
opportunity  of  breaking  with  the  Emperor,  and  thereby  extending 
their  dominions  in  Italy.  The  throne  of  Poland  becoming  va¬ 
cant,  by  the  death  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
Poles  elected  Stanislaus,  who  had  formerly  been  their  King; 
but  a  few  of  the  moil  powerful  chofe  the  new  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  the  fon  of  their  late  King.  Stanislaus  was  fupported  by 
his  fon-in-law,  Lewis  XV.  of  France,  who,  on  this  occafion, 
entered  into  an  offenfive  and  defenfve  alliance  with  the  Kings  of 
Spain  and  Sardinia.  The  Emperor  Charles,  and  the  Czarina 
zealoufly  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  other  competitor. 

*  % 

The  war  which  enfued  was  very  favourable  to  the  Spaniards, 
who,  in  one  campaign,  made  an  entire  conquefl  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  The  year  following,  1735,  Don  Carlos  completed 
the  conquefl  of  Sicily,  and  was  crowned  as  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  in  Palermo,  the  capital  city  of  the  ifland.  The  Em¬ 
peror,  in  the  mean  time,  being  driven  out  of  almofl  all  his  pof- 
fefiions  in  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  and  being  alfo  unable  to 
oppofe  the  French  armies  on  the  Rhine,  folicite.d  the  mediation  of 
the  maritime  powers,  who  by  threatning  to  take  part  in  the  war, 
prevailed  on  the  contending  parties  to  agree  to  a  fufpenfionof  arms 
in  the  beginning  of  winter.  As  the  Elector  of  Saxony  was  by  this 
time  fecurely  fixed  upon  the  throne  of  Pol  and,  and  the  interceffion 
of  the  maritime  powers  cut  off  all  hopes  from  the  French  and 
Spaniards  of  enlarging  their  conquefls  in'  Italy  and  Germany, 
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they  were  obliged  to  continue  the  armiftice,  and  to  negotiate  a 
peace. 

The  preliminary  articles  of  the  treaty  which  were  fettled  by 
the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  being  published  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  year  1736,  were  far  from  being  fiitisfa&ory  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  becaufe,  tho’  they  were  allowed  to  keep  Naples 
andSiciLY,  it  was  propofed  they  fhould  reftore  Parma  and  Pla¬ 
centia  to  the  Emperor,  and  renounce  all  claim  to  Tuscany. 
The  maritime  powers,  however,  acquiefcing  in  the  difpofition 
that  had  been  made,  Spain  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  the  year 
following  upon  the  death  of  John  Gaston  de  Medicis,  the 
laft  male  defcendant  of  that  illuftrious  family,  the  Spanish  troops 
evacuated  Tuscany,  which  by  the  treaty  then  negotiating,  was 
given  to  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  and  Bar,  who  in  the  beginning 
of  the  preceding  year  had  married  the  Arch-Dutchefs  Maria- 
Theresa,  the  heirefs  of  the  family  of  Austria. 

The  peace,  which  had  been  negotiating  near  three  years,  was 
at  length  concluded  at  Vienna  in  the  month  of  November  1738. 
By  this  treaty,  Parma  and  Placentia  were  ceded  in  full  pro¬ 
priety  to  the  Emperor ;  and  his  fon-in-law  was  declared  Duke  of 
Tuscany  ;  the  Duke,  in  return,  ceding  his  dutchies  of  Bar  and 
Lorrain,  to  the  exiled  King  Stanislaus,  upon  whofe  death 
they  were  to  be  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France.  The  fiefs 
of  the  Fortonese  and  Vigevancsa  were  detached  from  the 
Milanese  in  favour  of  the'Kingof  Sardinia,  and  Don  Carlos 
was  left  in  pofiefiion  of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
with  fome  places  on  the  coaft  of  Tuscany. 

The  treaty  of  Vienna  was  hardly  ratified,  when  Spain  was 
threatened  with  a  new  war  with  Great  Britain,  on  account 
of  the  difputes,  which,  for  fome  time,  had  fubfifted  between  the 
two  courts,  about  the  freedom  of  commerce  in  America.  The 
Britifh  court  had,  for  fome  years,  made  loud  complaints  of  the  pi¬ 
racies  and  hoftilities  committed  in  the  American  feas,  by  the  Spa- 
nidi  guard  a-coftas,  who,  on  trifling  and  falfe  pretences,  feized 
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the  Englifh  fhips  in  their  paffage  to  their  own  colonies,  and  not 
only  made  prize  of  them,  but  treated  their  crews  with  the  greatefl 
inhumanity.  The  court  of  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  alleged, 
that  theBritifh  merchants,  in  violation  of  folemn  treaties,  had,  for 
many  years,  carried  on  a  clandefline  trade  with  the  Spanifh  colo¬ 
nies  in  America,  by  which  the  commerce  of  Spain  had  been 
greatly  prejudiced;  that  Spain  was,  therefore,  greatly  interefled 
in  putting  a  flop  to  fuch  an  illicit  traffic,  and  that  thofe  who  were 
feized  in  carrying  it  on  could  not  juflly  complain  of  any  injury. 

Both  nations  infilled  loudly  on  the  injuries  they  had  received ; 
but  each  evaded  giving  any  fatisfadlion  as  to  thofe  injuries  which 
their  refpedtive  fubjedts  had  committed.  The  Spaniards,  indeed, 
amufed  the  Englifh  with  hopes  of  redrefs ;  they  fent  orders  to 
their  commanders  in  America  to  ceafe  hoflilities  ;  yet  they  con¬ 
nived  at  the  breach  of  thofe  orders ;  and  returned  evafive  anfwers 
to  all  reprefentations  that  were  made  to  them  on  that  head.  Their 
prefumption  was  not  fo  much  owing  to  a  confidence  in  their  own 
llrength,  as  to  their  opinion  of  the  paffivenefs  of  the  Britiffi  mi- 
niftry,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  violent  contentions  between 
the  different  parties  in  this  ifland. 

It  was  certainly  the  intered  of  both  parties  to  avoid  coming 
to  extremities ;  but  the  Spaniards  not  acting  with  fincerity,  even  in 
their  negotiations  for  a  peaceable  accommodation  of  all  differen¬ 
ces,  and  aiming  by  the  famous  convention  concluded  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  following  year,  to  quiet  the  complaints,  without 
having  the  caufes  of  them  fully  difcuffed,  the  court  of  London 
was  at  length  provoked  to  ilfue  letters  of  reprizals  againft  the 
Spaniards,  their  veffels  and  effects.  This  ftep  was  foon  followed 
by  declarations  of  war  at  London  and  Madrid,  and  both 
nations  began  hoflilities  with  great  animofity.  The  Spaniards  at 
jBrft  made  confiderable  advantages  by  the  capture  of  great  num¬ 
bers  of  Englifh  fhips  ;  but  they  were  foon  alarmed  with  the  news 
of  the  lofs  of  Porto  Bello,  which  was  taken  in  the  beginning 
of  December  3739,  by  Admiral  Vernon.  About  the  fame  time, 
t?foey  fuffered  very  con  fid  er  ably  by  the  ravages  of  the  Barbary  corfairs 
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on  their  coafts,  and  were  threatened  with  the  lofs  of  their  richeft 
provinces  in  America,  by  a  confpiracy  formed  by  one  Cordova, 
who  pretended  to  be  defcended  from  the  antient  Incas  of  Peru. 
The  confpiracy  however  was  happily  dilcovered  before  it  took 
effed:,  and  the  author  of  it  put  to  death. 

The  following  year  the  Spaniards  fent  a  fleet  of  18  fhips  of 
the  line  to  the  West-Indies,  with  a  defign,  as  it  was  fuppofea, 
of  attacking  Jamaica.  The  French  like  wife,  though  they 
Rill  profefled  a  neutrality,  fent  two  fquadrons  to  the  American 
feas,  to  ad  defenflvely  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards,  being  bound 
by  treaty  to  guarantee  their  territories.  The  Englith,  in  the 
mean  time,  blind  to  their  own  internal  ftrength,  fuffered  them- 
felves  moft  abfurdly  to  be  alarmed  with  the  rumour  of  an  inva- 
fion  from  Spain,  and  negleded  fending  fuccours  to  Admiral 
Vernon,  who  had  bombarded  Carthagena,  and  taken 
Chagre,  a  town  on  the  river  of  that  name,  the  head  of  which 
is  but  a  few  miles  diftant  from  Panama,  on  the  South  Sea. 

About  the  fame  time.  General  Oglethorpe,  Governor  of 
Georgia,  attacked  Fort  St.  Augustine,  the  capital  of  Spanifh 
Florida  ;  but,  after  lying  fome  weeks  before  the  place,  he  was 
obliged  to  withdraw,  with  lofs.  In  the  end  of  October  1740,  the 
Englifh,  at  length,  fent  out  a  moft  powerful  fleet,  as  a  rein¬ 
forcement  to  Admiral  Vernon,  who,  the  following  year,  in  the 
month  of  March,  inverted  Carthagena  by  fea  and  land,  with 
a  fleet  of  29  Grips  of  the  line,  and  an  army  of  about  12,000 
men.  The  Spaniards,  however,  by  the  dilatorinefs  of  the 
English  miniftry,  having  had  leifure  to  reinforce  the  garrifon, 
and  the  feafon  of  the  year  being  very  unfavourable  to  troops  in 
the  field,  the  Englifh,  after  a  fiege  of  fome  weeks,  were  obliged 
to  retire,  with  the  lofs  of  feveral  thoufand  men.  The  neglect 
of  timeoufly  fupporting  Admiral  Vernon  was  very  fortunate  for 
Spain,  for,  if  he  had  commanded  but  half  that  force  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  when  he  made  the  firft  attack  upon  Cartha¬ 
gena,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  reduced  that  city  as 
well  as  Chagre;  and,  as  the  paflage  from  this  lart  place  to 
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Panama  is  but  very  fhort,  the  land  troops  might  alfo  have  re¬ 
duced  that  town,  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  co-ope¬ 
rate  with  Commodore  Anson,  who  had  failed  round  Cape- 
Horn,  and  this  year  began  to  ad:  offendvely  againft  the  Spanifh 
fettlements  on  the  South  Sea. 

The  bad  fuccefs  of  the  Englifh  arms  in  the  West-Indies 
occadoned  great  joy  in  Spain  ;  and  Philip,  as  a  reward  for  the 
bravery  of  the  Marquis  de  Eslaba,  Governor  of  Cartha- 
gena,  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  Captain-general,  and  cre¬ 
ated  him  Viceroy  of  Peru.  Philip,  fome  months  before,  had 
publifhed  a  memorial,  claiming  the  fucceflion  of  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  his  rival  Charles  VI.  who  had  died  at  Vienna 
in  the  month  of  Odober,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldePt  daugh¬ 
ter,  Maria  Theresa,  who  took  the  title  of  Queen  of  Hun¬ 
gary.  ^  All  that  the  Catholic  King  aimed  at  by  this  claim,  was 
the  fee u ring  of  Lombardy  for  his  third  fon,  Don  Philip, 
which,  he  thought,  would,  at  this  time,  be  an  eafy  prize,  as 
the  Queen  of  Hungary  was  unexpededly  attacked  by  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  alfo  by  the  Eledor  of  Bavaria,  who  was  aflifted 
by  the  Kings  of  France  and  Poland.  However  while  the 
fate  of  Carthagena  depended,  the  Spaniards  made  not  the 
lead:  efforts  againft  their  new  enemy ;  but,  upon  receiving  the 
news  of  the  repulfe  of  the  Englifh,  they  adembled  a  body  of 
forces  at  Barcelona,  which  failed  for  Naples  in  the  month 
of  November,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  de  Monte- 
mar.  Thofe  troops  were  reinforced  the  following  year  1742  from 
Spain,  and,  being  joined  by  the  Neapolitans,  formed  an  army 
of  about  60,000  men,  Montemar  then  advanced  through  the 
ecclefiaftical  Rate  as  far  as  the  Bolognefe  :  but  the  King  of  Sar¬ 
dinia  declaring  for  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  joining  the 
Audrian  army,  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  retreat-,  in  the  end 
of  dimmer,  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where,  foon  after  their 
arrival,  they  loft  their  Neapolitan  allies,  Don  Carlos  being 
forced  to  agree  to  a  neutrality,  by  an  Englifh  fquadron,  which 
threatened  to  bombard  his  capital.  This  was  a  great  difap-' 
pointment  to  the  Spaniards,  for  they  depended  upon  being  fu- 
perior  in  Italy  before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  as  Don  Phi¬ 
lip, 
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lip,  after  marching  through  France  at  the  head  of  30,000 
men,  had  now  entered  Savoy,  and  taken  poffeffion  of  Cham- 
berry.  Philip  expedted  to  conquer  this  dutchy,  while  the 
King  of  Sardinia  was  oppofmg  Montemar;  but,  to  his 
great  furprize,  the  Piedmontefe,  who  had  left  purfuing  Mon- 
temar,  quickly  attacked  him,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat  to 
France. 

The  Spaniards,  notwithstanding  the  bad  fuccefs  of  their  arms, 
were  ftill  bent  upon  purfuing  their  ambitious  views  in  Italy, 
where  they  Supported  their  armies  at  a  great  expence  for  feveral 
campaigns,  the  detail  of  which  is  of  no  great  importance.  The 
Count  de  Gages,  and  their  other  generals,  inSSead  of  having  any 
profpedt  of  making  conqueSts  in  that  country,  found  themlelves 
every  year  obliged  to  Struggle  with  new  obstacles;  and  any  flat¬ 
tering  lucceiTes  they  met  with  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  advantages  gained  by  their  enemies.  Their  perfeverance  in 
the  unfuccefsful  war  in  Italy  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  Queen, 
who  having  gained  a  great  afcendancy  over  her  huSband,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  facrifice  every  thing  to  procure  a  fettlement  for  her 
Son  Philip  ;  and  her  views  were  feconded  by  the  prime  minister, 
the  Marquis  Ensenada,  who  having  been  SirSt  railed  from  an  ob~ 
fcure  Station,  by  the  favour  of  the  Count  de  Gages,  was  very  ac¬ 
tive  and  zealous  in  furnishing  him  with  fupplies,  which,  however, 
were  feldom  adequate  to  the  neceSIities  of  the  army. 

Fortunately  for  Spain,  the  attention  of  the  English  was 
alfo  drawn  off  to  an  unnational  objedt,  which  exhausted  their  reve¬ 
nues,  and  prevented  them  from  profecuting  the  war  in  America 
with  any  vigour.  King  George,  who  had  efpoufed  the  caufe 
of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  not  only  afliSted  her  by  large  fubfi- 
dies,  but  moft  imprudently  tranfported  his  troops  to  Flanders, 
and  maintained  a  large  army  on  the  continent,  at  an  immenfe  ex¬ 
pence,  while  naval  armaments  were  almoft  wholly  negledted.  Bc- 
caufe  one  enterprize  in  America  had  proved  unfuccefsful,  the 
English  feemed  to  conclude,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  hope  for 
fuccefs  in  any  other.  Admiral  Vernon,  after  his  return  from  Car- 
thagena,  made  adefcent  upon  Cuba  near  St.  Jago;  but  the. 
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troops,  inftead  of  attacking  that  place,  were  fuffered  to  remain  fe- 
veral  months  inactive  in  their  camp,  where  the  greatefl  part  of 
them  were  cut  off  by  ficknefs. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  a  fmall  reinforcement  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Jamaica,  Admiral  Vernon  again  failed  for  Porto 
Bello,  General  Went  worth,  who  commanded  the  land  troops, 
propofing  to  crofs  the  ifthmus,  and  attack  Panama  :  but  when 
they  arrived  at  the  Spanifh  coalf,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  enter- 
prize  was  impracticable.  They  accordingly  failed  back  to  Ja¬ 
maica,  and  in  the  end  of  the  year  returned  to  England.  The 
Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine  in  the  mean  time  had  made  an  attempt 
upon  Georgia,  with  two  frigates  and  30  other  veffels,  on  board 
of  which  were  3000  land-forces:  but  General  Oglethorpe 
quickly  obliged  them  to  retire. 

The  following  year,  1743,  the  Spaniards  were  fo  intent  upon 
fupporting  their  arms  in  Italy,  that  they  wholly  omitted  pro- 
lecuting  the  war  againft  England,  unlefs  by  their  privateers, 
who  made  a  great  many  prizes  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  affairs  of  the  empire  in  the  mean  time  chiefly  engroffed  the 
attention  of  the  Englifh,  who  marched  into  Germany  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Stair  ;  and  after  King  George  had 
joined  them,  defeated  the  French  at  Dettingen  on  the  27th  of 
June.  One  of  their  fquadrons,  under  the  command  of  Commo¬ 
dore  Knowles,  made  an  attack  upon  La  Guira  and  Porto  Ca- 
vallo,  two  fortreffes  on  the  north  coaft  of  South-America  ; 
but  were  repulfed  by  the  Spaniards  with  confiderable  lofs. 

r  / 

The  Spaniards  were  chiefly  annoyed  by  the  Englifh  fquadron 
in  the  Mediterranean  under  Admiral  Matthews,  who  greatly 
difturbed  their  trade,  and  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  for  them 
to  fend  fupplies  to  their  armies  in  Italy.  The  following  year, 
on  the  iilh  of  February,  that  admiral  attacked  the  Spanifh  and 
French  fleets  united  off  Toulon  ;  this  engagement  was  prevented 
from  becoming  general,  by  the  French  declining  to  come  into  the 
fine,  on  one  hand,  and  the  backwardnefs  of  admiral  Lestock  on 
the  other ;  but  the  Spanifh  fhips  that  engaged  were  defeated  by 
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the  Englifh.  The  Spanifh  fleet  might  have  been  attacked  three 
days  after,  at  a  great  difadvantage;  but  a  bad  underftanding  that 
fubfifted  between  the  Englifh  admirals  prevented  them  from  im¬ 
proving  the  favourable  opportunity. 

From  this  time  nothing  verymemorablehappened  relative  to  the 
affairs  of  Spain,  till  the  iith  of  July,  1746,  when  Philip  died 
at  Madrid,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  and  was  fucceeded  by  the 
only  furviving  fon  of  his  firft  marriage  Don  Ferdinand.  By 
his  fecond  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Farnese,  who  is  ftill  alive, 
Philip  left  three  fons,  Don  Carlos,  then  King  of  the  Two  Si¬ 
cilies.  Don  Philip  at  prefent  Duke  of  Parma,  and  Placen¬ 
tia,  and  Don  Lewis,  who  was  created  archbifhop  of  Toledo 
when  an  infant,  but  fince  has  refigned  that  benefice,  and  obtained 
leave  to  quit  the  church.  Three  daughters  by  the  fame  Queen 
likewife'furvived him,  Maria AnnaVictori a,  at  prefent  Queen 
of  Portugal;  Maria  Theresa,  married  the  year  before  to 
Dauphin;  and  Maria  Antonietta  ;  Maria  Theresa  the 
Dauphinefs  died  in  child-bed,  a  few  days  after  her  father. 

Ferdinand  VI.  who  was  about  33  years  of  age,  when  he 
afeended  the  throne,  began  his  reign  with  feveral  adts  of  popula¬ 
rity.  Among  others,  he  afiigned  two  days  in  the  week  to  receive 
in  perfon  the  petitions  and  remonflrances  of  his  fubjedts.  He 
appointed  the  famous  Don  Joseph  de  Carvajal  y  Lancastre 
his  firfl  minifter,  and  foon  after  publifhed  an  edidt,  declaring,  that 
he  would  fulfil  the  engagements  of  his  predeceffors  with  his  allies. 
It  might  rather  have  been  expedted  at  this  time,  that  an  altera¬ 
tion  would  have  taken  place  in  the  fyftem  of  the  court  of  Spain; 
for  the  war  in  Italy,  which  for  five  years  had  been  very  bur- 
thenfome,  and  was  plainly  an  unnational  objedt,  was  now  very  un- 
fuccefsful;  and  the  war  with  Great  Britain  feemed  to  have 
no  other  confequence  but  to  interrupt  the  Spanifh  commerce,  and 
to  heighten  the  price  of  Englifh  commodities  in  Spain,  where 
they  are  always  much  wanted.  The  Spaniards,  this  campaign, 
had  been  twice  defeated  in  Lombardy,  with  the  lofs  of  upwards 
of  2o,oco  men  killed  and  prifoners,  and  had  been  forced  by  the 
Auflrians  to  abandon  Italy,  and  retire  into  Provence. 

Fer- 
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Ferdinand,  however,  ftill  continued  the  war,  and  imputing 
the  difgrace  of  his  arms  to  the  mifcondudt  of  the  Count  de  Gages, 
recalled  him,  and  gave  the  command  to  the  Marquis  de  las  Minas. 
In  the  end  of  the  year,  indeed,  he  allowed  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  to  enter  into  a  private  treaty  with  the  Englifh  South-Sea 
company,  for  fupplying  the  Spaniih  America  with  negroes;  but 
he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  by  the  King  of  Portugal  to 
agree  to  a  feparate  peace  with  Great  Britain.  His  allies  the 
French,  however,  differing  greatly  the  following  year,  1747,  by 
the  deftrudtiou  of  their  fleets,  the  ruin  of  their  commerce,  and  a 
general  famine,  which  induced  them  to  folicit  a  congrefs,  he  alfo 
gave  his  content  for  a  peace,  as  it  was  vain  to  expedt  to  continue 
the  war  with  any  fuccefs,  either  in  Italy  or  againft  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  after  the  French  had  laid  down  their  arms. 

Whether  this  was  agreeable  to  the  Queen  Dowager  is  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  but  as  the  had  for  feveral  years  interfered  in  the  direction  of 
Rate-affairs,  in  behalf  of  her  children,  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
the  kingdom,  and  had  treated  him,  when  Prince  of  Asturias, 
in  a  difrefpedfful  manner,  and  on  many  occaflons  very  defpitefiilly, 
Ferdinand  now  ordered  her  to  leave  Madrid,  and  to  reflde  ei¬ 
ther  at  Toledo,  or  Valladolid,  or  Burgos,  or  S arago^ a  ; 
and  he  alfo  gave  orders,  that  her  foil  Don  Lewis  fliould  retire  to 
his  diocefe. 

Soon  after,  the  plenipotentiaries  began  to  affemble  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  the  place  appointed  for  the  congrefs;  and  the  fol- 
lowring  year,  after  they  had  agreed  upon  the  preliminary  articles, 
a  ceffation  of  hoflilities  was  publifhed  in  the  month  of  May.  The 
definitive  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  7th  of  October,  and  con¬ 
tained  twenty-four  articles,  of  which  the  treaties  of  Westphalia, 
Madrid,  Nimeguen,  Ryswick,  Utrecht,  Baden,  London 
and  Vienna,  were  declared  the  bafls.  By  this  treaty  the  Queen 
of  Hungary  ceded  to  the  Infant  Don  Philip  the  duchies  of 
Parma,  Placentia, and  Guastalla;  but  with  this  referve, 
that  if  Philip  fhould  die  without  male  iffue,  or  he  or  his  pofte- 
rity  fhould  fucceed  to  the  throne  of  Spain  or  Sicily,  thofe  du¬ 
chies  fhould  revert  to  the  houfe  of  Austria.  As  the  King  of 
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Sardinia  had  fome  pretenfions  to  Placentia  and  the  Pla- 
centine,  his  ceffion  was  likewife  necefiary,  which  he  gave  in 
the  ampleft  manner ;  on  this  condition,  however,  that  the  territo¬ 
ry  fhould  again  revert  to  him,  if  Philip  fhould  die  without  male 
iffue,  or  his  brother  Don  Carlos  fucceed  to  the  crowrn  of  Spain. 
At  this  day,  therefore,  the  treaty  is  plainly  violated  by  Philip,  in 
regard  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  tho’  not  in  regard  to  the  Emprefs 
Queen ;  for  though  Don  Philip  has  not  fucceeded  to  the  throne 
of  Naples,  yet  Don  Carlos  has  fucceeded  to  thethrone  of  Spain. 
Thus  the  foundation  of  a  new  war  is  already  laid  in  Italy,  as  it  is 
not  to  be  expected,  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  will  without  ex- 
preffing  his  refentment  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  robbed  of  his  right;  and 
perhaps  the  Emprefs  Queen  will  alfo  look  upon  herfelf  as  injured, 
as  the  claufe  of  reverfion  of  thofe  duchies  was  the  fame,  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  articles,  in  regard  to  Austria  as  Sardinia.  By  other 
articles  of  the  definitive  treaty,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Genoa,  and  the  Duke  of  Modena  were  reinflated  in  their 
former  pofieflions ;  and  the  afiiento,  or  contract  for  negroes  with 
the  Englifh  merchants,  was  granted  for  four  years,  as  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  fame  number  of  years  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
the  war. 

But  not  the  leafi:  mention  was  made  in  the  treaty  of  the  right 
claimed  by  the  Spanifh  guarda-coflas,  of  fearching  foreign  fhips 
that  approach  their  American  colonies,  nor  of  their  privilege  of 
fifhing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  nor  of  their  exclufive 
right  to  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  where  the  Englifh  had  formed 
fettlements  before  the  year  1670.  Thefe  difputed  points,  which 
had  too  precipitately  hurried  the  Spanifh  and  Britifh  nations  into 
a  war,  wrere  now  referred,  with  fome  .others  of  lefs  confequence, 
to  be  fettled  amicably  by  commifiaries.  If  the  national  interefl 
on  both  fides  had  been  equitably  ponfulted,  the  differences  might 
eafily  have  been  adjufled  in  that  manner  before  the  war  ;  but 
each  nation,  from  narrow  views,  had  wanted  folely  to  engrofs  cer¬ 
tain  advantages,  which  it  claimed  as  peculiar  to  itfelf,  tho’  a  mutual 
communication  of  them  would  have  been  no  detriment  to  either. 
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The  peace  of  Atx-la-Chapelle  feemed  to  have  reftored  tran¬ 
quillity  to  Europe  :  Ferdinand,  neverthelefs,  ftill  kept  up  all 
his  land-forces,  and  gave  orders  for  augmenting  his  marine  with  the 
utmoft  diligence.  The  Marquis  de  Ensenada,  who  was  now 
prime-minifter,  being  fenfible  of  the  great  prejudice  the  Spanifh 
commerce  fuftained  by  the  clandeftine  trade  carried  on  by  foreigners 
with  their  colonies,  gave  orders  for  guarding  the  American  coafts 
more  ftriCtly  than  ever.  Thefe  orders  being  obeyed  with  the  utmoft 
vigilance,  were  not  only  difagreeable  to  the  trading  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  to  the  Spanifh  colonifts  themfelves,  who,  the  following 
year,  rofe  in  arms  in  theprovince  of  Caraccas,  obliged  the  Spa¬ 
nifh  troops  to  retire  into  the  fort  of  La  Guira,  and  declared 
for  a  freedom  of  commerce.  Upon  the  news  of  this  infurreCtion 
1500  men  were  embarked  at  Cadiz,  who,  upon  their  arrival  at 
America,  were  fo  fuecefsful  as  to  quell  the  rebellion. 

Ferdinand,  in  the  mean  time,  applied  his  chief  attention  to 
regulate  the  internal  policy  of  his  kingdom,  and  infpire  his  fub- 
jeCts  with  a  fpirit  of  induftry.  He  particularly  aimed  at  promoting 
and  encouraging  agriculture,  the  trueft  fource  of  the  riches  of  a 
ftate  poffeffing  an  extenfive  territory ;  he  granted  charters  for  efta- 
blifhing  manufactures  of  fine  woollen  cloth,  and  gave  great  encou¬ 
ragement  to  lome  Englifh  fhip-carpenters  and  weavers,  who  had 
been  tempted  to  go  and  fettle  in  Spain  ;  he  ordered  no  lefs  than 
20,000  vagrants  to  be  apprehended  in  the  different  provinces, 
and  to  be  employed  in  tillage  and  country  improvements;  and  in 
the  end  of  fummer,  he  opened  the  communication  between  the 
two  Ca stiles,  by  a  fine  road,  forty-lix  miles  in  length,  on  which 
were  no  lefs  than  283  aqueduCts,  and  7  bridges  of  fine  architec¬ 
ture,  the  whole  being  begun  and  finifhed  in  five  months,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Marquis  de  Ensenada.  The  King  was 
enabled  to  profecute  his  defigns  by  the  immenfe  wealth  which  at 
this  time  poured  into  Spain  ;  for  as  the  Englifh,  towards  the  end 
of  the  war,  had  aCted  with  great  vigour  atfea,  the  colonifts  waited 
for  a  peace,  before  they  would  embark  their  treafure  for  Europe, 
and  it  now  arrived  to  a  great  amount,  and  likewife  during  the 
two  following  years. 
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The  Spanish  and  Britifh  commiTaries^  in  the  mean  time,  were 
employed  in  negotiating  the  difputed  points  betwixt  the  two 
courts,  which  were  at  length  finally  fettled  by  a  treaty  concluded 
at  Madrid  on  the  5th  of  October  1750.  By  this  treaty  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  gave  up  his  claim  to  the  four  remaining 
years  of  the  affiento-contradt,  and  to  all  debts  the  King  of  Spain 
owed  to  the  Englifh  company  on  that  account,  for  an  equivalent 
of  1 00,000  1.  fieri.  His  Catholic  Majefiy  engaged  to  require  from 
Britiihfubjedts  trading  in  his  ports,  no  higher  duties  than  they  paid 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  and  to  allow  the  fame  fub- 
jedts  to  take  fait  on  the  ifiand  of  Tortuga.  All  former  treaties 
were  confirmed,  and  the  two  princes  promifed  to  abolifh  all  inno¬ 
vations  that  appeared  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  reciprocal 
commerce  of  both  nations.  Thefe  innovations,  however,  not  being 
fpecified,  it  wasfthe  fame  thing  as  if  no  mention  had  been  made 
of  them  at  all.  Thus  the  moft  material  differences  being  differed 
to  remain  undecided,  moft  unhappily  gave  rife  to  another  war ; 
whereas,  if  the  controverted  claims  had  been  clearly  and  candidly 
difcuffed,  and  the  differences  fettled  by  a  friendly  communication 
of  mutual  advantages,  which  no  ways  excluded  precifion  and  dif- 
tindtnefs  as  to  the  extent  of  thofe  advantages,  the  two  nations 
might  have  lived  in  amity  without  interruption,  and  thereby 
promoted  each  other’s  profperity.  Tho’  gold  be  the  idol  of 
traders,  yet  it  is  far  from  always  contributing  to  render  a  ftate 
flourifliing  and  happy ;  and  if  the  Englifh  merchants  fhall  violate 
treaties  in  fearch  of  it,  it  would  be  more  for  the  honour  and 
intereft  of  this  nation  to  punifh  the  offenders,  than  to  enter  into 
a  new  war  in  their  defence. 

The  remaining  years  of  Ferdinand’s  reign,  after  the  figning 
of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  were  very  barren  of  events.  The  Eng¬ 
lifh  court  were  jealous  of  his  attempts  to  introduce  the  woolen  ma¬ 
nufacture  in  Spain,  and  reclaimed  their  workmen  in  that  branch, 
who  had  paffed  over  thither.  New  difputes  likewife  arofe  betwixt 
them,  on  account  of  the  Englifh  trafficking  with  the  Indians  of 
the  Mofkito-fhore,  who  had  never  fubmitted  to  Spain,  and  claimed 
to  adt  as  a  free  nation.  Ferdinand,  at  the  fame  time,  had  the 
mortification  to  find  it  impoffible  to  introduce  a  fpirit  of  induftry 
among  his  fubjedts,  the  favours  and  encouragements  of  the  court 

e  Z  being 
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being  like  rain  falling  upon  a  Tandy  defart,  where  there  was  not 
a  feed  or  plant  to  be  enlivened  by  it.  In  the  year  1754,  the  mar¬ 
quis  de  Ensenada  was  unexpectedly  difgraced,  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Indies,  one  of  the  places  he  enjoyed,  was  conferred 
on  Don  Richard  Wall,  fecretary  of  Rate  for  foreign  affairs, 
who  had  lately  returned  from  an  embafty  in  England.  About 
two  years  after,  a  war  breaking  out  betwixt  Great  Britain 
and  France,  Ferdinand  declared,  on  that  occahon,  that  he 
would  adhere  to  the  ftriCteft  neutrality  ;  but  he  was  far  from  ob- 
ferving  the  neutrality  he  profefled,  and  partially  favoured  France 
in  a  great  number  of  inftances. 

His  queen  dying  in  the  end  of  the  year  1758,  he  was  fo  af¬ 
fected  with  grief,  that  he  entirely  abandoned  himfelf  to  gloom 
and  melancholy  ;  and  neglecting  both  exercife  and  food,  threw 
himfelf  into  a  dangerous  diftemperr  which,  after  preying  upon 
him  for  feveral  months,  put  a  period  to  his  life  the  year  follow¬ 
ing,  on  the  icth  of  August.  As  Ferdinand  left  no  iftue,  he 
was  fucceeded  by  his  brother,  Don  Carlos,  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  who  refigned  that  kingdom,  and  disjoined  it  from  the 
monarchy  of  Spain  by  a  folemn  deed,  in  favour  of  his  third  fon, 
Don  Ferdinand;  fetting  afide  his  eldeft  fon  on  account  of  his 
weaknefs  of  mind  or  idiocy,  and  referring  his  fecond  fon  for  the 
fucceftion  of  Spain.  Don  Carlos,  or  Charles,  arrived  in 
Spain  in  the  month  of  November,  and  foon  after  entered 
Madrid  in  great  pomp  and  ceremony. 

It  would  neither  be  prudent  nor  decent  in  me  to  enlarge  on 
the  tranfaClions  of  the  prefent  reign,  thofe  particularly  relating 
to  Great-Britain,  which  are  recent  in  every  one’s  memory. 
I  ihall  only  obferve,  that  whoever  will  perufe  the  letters  lately 
laid  before  the  parliament,  relating  to  Spain,  will  plainly  per¬ 
ceive  the  candour  of  the  court  of  Great-Britain,  and  the 
ability  of  her  minifters ;  and  that  the  Spaniards  artfully,  and 
with  the  greateft  injuftice,  fought  a  rupture,  for  which  they  have 
fince  paid  very  dear,  by  being  obliged  to  delift  from  their  preten- 
fions  to  a  ffthery  at  Newfoundland,  and  likewife  to  cede  to  us 
all  Florida,  and  to  allow  us  to  cut  logwood  in  the  Bay  of 
Cam  pe  achy. 
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An  account  of  the  AmbaJJ'adors ,  Minifiers ,  and  Envoys ,  /row  the 
Court  of  Great-Brit ain  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  from  the 
year  1600  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  prefent  war ,  with  the  titles 
of  the  Treaties  and  Conventions  during  that  period.  The  treaties 
prior  to  that ,  may  be  found  in  the  Corps  Diplomat,  tom.  IV. 

Kings  of  Great-  Ambafladors.  Treaties;  years.  Where  figned,  and 
Brit  aim  and  by  whom. 

Spain. 


James  I. 
Philip  III. 


Earl  of  Not-  Auguft,  1604.  LONDON. 
tingham  and  Sir  Earl  of  Dorset* 

Charles  Corn-  Velasco,  &c. 

wallis,  the  lat¬ 
ter  left  ambafiador, 

1605. 


Sir  John  Dig- 

by, 

ambafiador. 

1618. 

See  Ru/b- 

worth. 

Sir 

Walter 

Aston,  1620. 

Lord  Digby, 
ambaffador  extraor¬ 
dinary,  1621. 


Prince  Charles, 

April,  1622, 

« 

Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  Earl  of 
Bristol,  employ¬ 
ed  in  negotiating 
the  Spanilh  match, 
which  had  been 
then  feven  years  in 
agitation.  N.  B.  See 
an  account  of  this 

Philip  IV. 

match  at  the  end  of 
this  lift. 

Sir  Walter 

Concerning  the 

Aston,  ambafla- 
dor,  1623. 

Palatinate,  1623. 
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Kings  of  Great- 
Britain  and 
Spain. 

Charles  I.  of 
Gr.  Britain. 


The  Protestor. 


Charles  II.  of 
Gr.  Britain, 
during  his-  exile. 


Ambafladors. 


Sir  Fran.  Cot- 
tington,  ambaf- 
fador. 

Mr.  Fanshaw, 
refident. 


Mr.  Ascham, 
envoy,  killed  in  his 
lodgings  at  Ma¬ 
drid,  by  fome 
Englilh  cavaliers. 


Treaties;  years. 


November,  1630. 


1643. 

Cedulas  grant¬ 
ed  to  England, 
March  1645.  See 
the  Britijb  Mer- 
cbantf  v.  iii. 

May,  1653. 


A  league,  1657  *, 


Where  figned,  and 
by  whom. 

MADRID. 

CoTTI NGTON. 
Colona,  De  Ro¬ 
sas,  Philip. 


1 


Lord  Claren¬ 
don. 

Lord  Cotting- 

TON  f. 

Charles  II.  of  Sir  Richard 
Gr.  Britain, re-  Fanshaw,  1662^. 
flored. 


*  This  was  a  league  made  between  Charles  II.  of  England,  and  the 
Archduke  Leopold,  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  which  gave  King 
Charles  liberty  to  refide  at  Brussels,  with  the  promife  of  6000  men,  6000  li- 
vres  penfion,  and  3000  to  the  Duke  of  York.  An  amazing  treaty  to  be  made 
by  a  poor  and  baniihed  Monarch. 

f  They  flayed  two  years,  but  effe<fted  nothing ;  and  were  at  laft  fent  away,  left 
they  (hould  fee  the  pi<flures  which  formerly  belonged  to  Charles  I.  of  England, 
and  had  been  bought  by  the  Spanilh  ambaflador. 

%  He  died  at  Madrid,  1666.  The  letters  and  papers  relating  to  his  era- 
feafly  were  printed  in  o&avo,  London,  1702. 
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Kings  of  Great-  Ambafladors.  Treaties  j  years.  Where  figned,  and 
Britain  and  ^  by  whom. 

Spain. 

Charles  II.  of  Earl  of  Sand-  Treaty  of  May  MADRID, 
Spain.  wich,  1665.  22*  1667  *•  Sandwich. 

Nidhard. 
D’Onata. 
PennerandAo 

MADRID, 
Penneranda. 
Godolphin. 

WINDSOR. 

D.  Pedro  de 
Ronc^uillo. 
Sunderland. 
Lord  Hyde. 
Jenkins. 
Godolphin. 


King3 

*  This  treaty  was  contrived  by  Sir  William  Godolphin,  then  fecretary  of  the 
embafiy,  and  has  been  the  bafis  of  all  the  treaties  fince. 

f  This  gentleman  continued  at  Madrid  many  years  after  his  embafly  expired, 
and  died  there  in  1696,  leaving  an  eftate  of  80,000  pounds  fterling.  The  heirs 
were  cheated  out  of  the  greateft  part  of  it,  which  went  to  found  the  church  of  St. 
George  in  Madrid.  See  Cole's  Memoirs ,  p.  20.  He  died  a  Roman  Catholic. 
During  the  Popifh  plot,  the  houfe  of  Commons  addrefled  the  King  to  recal  him,  as 
he  was  accufed  by  Oates  of  being  concerned  in  that  plot ;  but  he  did  not  chufe  to 
venture  himfelf  home. 

X  This  is  the  American  treaty,  and  the  only  one  we  have  for  fettling  difputes 
there.  It  chiefly  relates  to  the  freedom  of  our  navigation  to  the  Spanifh  Weft  In¬ 
dia-Main  j  but  is  not  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  1750.  That  point  remains  ftill 
unfettled. 

§  His  name  was  Belmont  :  he  had  been  agent  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution,  and  was  by  no  means  acceptable  to  that  court.  From  a  let- 


bir  William  I  reaty  of  July 
Godolphin,  am-  8,  1670.  J 
baflador  in  1668  f. 

League  of  1680; 


Ja  mes  II.  of  None. 
Gr.  Britain. 


William  III.  CoumSchonen- 
of  Great-Bri-  bergh,  minifter 
tain.  fromGREAT-BRl- 

ta  in  and  the 
States  Gene¬ 
ral,  1699.  § 


\ 


*  •  .  >  *  ; : 
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Kings  of  Great-  Ambafladors.  Treaties}  years.  Where  figned,  and 
Britain  and  by  whom. 

Spain. 

Alexander 
Stanhope,  envoy, 

1699.  * 

Earl  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  ambaf- 
fador  extraordinary, 

1706. 

General  Stan¬ 
hope,  envoy  ex¬ 
traordinary,  1706. 

Both  to  King 
Charles  of 
Spain,  f 

Kings 

ter  of  his,  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  dated  September  23,  1700,  in  which  he 
mentions  a  memorial  he  gave  to  the  Spanifli  minifters,  both  in  the  name  of  the 
King  his  matter,  and  of  the  States,  I  conclude  that  he  a&ed  as  Engliih  minifter 
after  Mr.  Stanhope  left  Madrid. 

*  He  was  ten  years  in  Spain  in  a  private  chara&er  ;  but  was  foon  recalled  from 
his  public  one,  becaufe  the  court  of  Great-Britain  had  defired  the  Spanifh  am* 
baflador,  .the  Marquis  de  Canales,  to  leave  London,  on  account  of  an  infolent 
memorial  delivered  to  the  Lords  Juftices,  September,  1699. 

f  General  Stanhope,  taking  advantage  of  the  broken  ttate  of  King  Charles’s 
affairs,  concluded  with  the  Count  d’  Oropeza,  Prince  Lichtenstein,  and  the 
Count  de  Cordova,  Admiral  of  Arragon,  his  plenipotentiaries,  a  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce,  which,  had  that  Prince  gained  pofleflion  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  would  foon 
have  indemnified  England  for  the  expence  we  were  at  on  his  account.  The 
fubftance  of  the  treaty  was,  « 

1.  A  fincere  peace  between  the  two  crowns.  2.  All  treaties  of  friendffiip  and 
commerce  renewed,  and  all  royal  cedulas  and  privileges  formerly  granted,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  of  Philip  IV.  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  May,  1667.  3.  All  prifo- 
ners  on  both  fides  (hall  be  fet  at  liberty,  without  ranfom.  4  All  merchandize 
brought  into  Spain  by  the  fubje&s  of  Great  Britain,  for  which  cuftom,  under 
the  name  of  confumption,  or  other  tolls,  are  ufually  demanded,  (hall  not  pay  fuch 
toll  till  fix  months  after  unlading,  or  fale  and  delivery.  5.  The  fubje&s  of  Great 
Britain  may  bring  into  Spain  the  produce  of  the  dominions  of  Morocco,  ard 
(hall  not  pay  greater  duties  than  ufual,  6.  Books  of  rate;-,  containing  an  exa£t  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cuftoms  agreed  on,  by  the  commiffioners  from  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  King  of  Spain,  (hall  be  adjufted  and  eftabHfheJ  within  a  year 
after  the  figning  of  this  treaty,  and  be  publifhed  thro’  all  the  Spanifh  dominions ; 
nor  (hall  the  Britiffi  fubje^is  be  obliged  to  pay  greater  duties  than  what  is  therein 
fet  down  }  and  for  all  other  goods  not  mentioned  in  thofe  tables,  the  rate  of  7  per 

cent. 


Queen  Anne  of 
Gr.  Britain. 

Charles  and 
Philip,  contend¬ 
ers  for  the  crown 
of  Spain. 
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Kings  of  Great 
Britain  and 
Spain. 

Queen  Anne  of 
Great  Britain. 

Charles  and 
Philip,  contend* 
ers  for  the  crown  ef 
Spain. 


Ambafladors.  Treaties  ;  years. 


Mr.  Walpole, 
in  1707,  brought, 
from  Spain  a  trea¬ 
ty  of  commerce, 
probably  that  above 
mentioned.  Cdt*  $ 
Mem.  p.  472. 


Where  figned,  and 

by  whom. 


Ki^ge 


cent,  {hall  be  demanded  on  the  credit  of  the  inftrument,  declaring  the  charge  and 
prices  of  the  merchandize  and  goods,  which  fhal!  be  exhibited  by  the  merchant  or 
fadtor,  confirmed  by  witnefles  on  oath.  7.  All  prize  goods,  taken  by  the  Queen’s 
(hips  of  war,  or  privateers,  (hall  be  efteemed  as  goods  the  produce  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  8.  The  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  the  King  of  Spain  (hall  ratify 
thefe  articles  within  ten  weeks. 

To  this  treaty  was  annexed  a  fecret  article,  whereby  it  was  agreed,  that  a  com¬ 
pany  of  commerce  to  the  Indies  fhould  be  formed,  confuting  of  the  fubjedts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  in  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Spain  in  the 
Indies.  The  forming  of  this  company  was  referved  till  his  Catholick  Majefty 
{hould  be  in  pofleffion  of  the  crown  of  Spain  :  but,  in  cafe  unforefeen  accidents 
fhould  prevent  the  forming  fuch  company, 'his  Catholic  Majefty  obliged  himfelf  and 
fucceftors  to  grant  to  the  Britifli  fubjedts  the  fame  privileges  and  liberty  of  a  free  trade 
to  the  Indies,  which  the  Spanifh  fubjedts  enjoyed,  a  previous  fecurity  being  given 
for  the  payment  of  the  royal  duties.  His  Catholic  Majefty  likewife  obliged  himfelf* 
that  from  the  day  of  the  general  peace,  to  the  day  the  faid  company  of  commerce 
fhould  be  formed,  he  would  give  licence  to  the  Britifti  fubjedts  to  fend  to  the  Indies 
annually  teii  {hips,  of  300  tons  each,  provided  that  they  pay  all  the  royal  duties,  and 
be  regiftered  in  fuch  port  of  Spa  in  as  his  Catholic  Majefty  fhould  appoint ;  and  give 
fecurity  to  return  from  the  Indies  to  the  fame  port  of  Spain,  without  touching 
elfewbere.  That  his  Catholic  Majefty  would  likewife  permit  the  faid  ten  fhips  of 
trade  to  be  conveyed  by  Britifli  fhips  of  war,  provided  the  faid  fhips  of  war  do  not 
trade:  And  that  he  would  not  demand  any  indulto  or  donative  on  account  of  the  faid 
trade,  contenting  himfelf  with  the  royal  duties  only.  And  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  promifed,  that  the  faid  fhips  of  war  fhould,  in  going  to,  and  returning 
from  the  Indies,  convoy  the  fhips  of  his  Catholic  Majefty:  And  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jefty  engaged  never  to  permit  the  fubjedts  of  France  to  be  concerned  in  the  faid 
company  of  commerce,  nor  in  any  wife  to  trade  to  the  Indies. 

After  the  figning  of  this  treaty.  King  Charles  was  made  fenfible,  that  the  cort- 
cefiions  granted  therein  to  the  Englifh  were  fuch  as  would  not  eafily  pafs  with  his 
-own  fubjedts,  fhould  he  ever  be  poflefted  of  the  Spanish  throne;  and  therefore  it 
was  not  without  reludtance,  and  merely  in  compliance  with  the  neceftity  of  his  af* 
fairs,  that  he  ratified  the  articles  of  it,  on  the  9th  of  January  1708,  fix  months  after 

f  k 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Kings  of  Great 
Britain  and 
Spain. 

Queen  Anne  of 
Great  Bitain. 

Charles  and 
Philip,  contend¬ 
ers  for  the  crown 
of  Spain, 


AmbafTadors. 


Mr.  Craggs, 
fecretary  in  Spain 
in  1708.  Id.  p.  544. 

Duke  of  Ar- 
GYLE,  ambaflador, 
plenipotentiary  and 
general  in  Spain, 
1710. 

Lord  Lexing¬ 
ton  arrived  at 
Madrid,  1712, 
to  take  Philip’s 
renounciation  of 
the  fucceffion  of 
France. 


Treaties;  years. 


Convention, 
March  1713. 

Affiento,  1713*. 

General  Pacifica¬ 
tion,  July  17134. 


Where  figned,  and 
by  whom. 


\ 


MADRID. 

Lexington, 

Bedmar. 

MADRID. 

Lexington, 

Escalera. 

UTRECHT. 
J.  Bristol, 

Duke  D’Ossuna, 
Monteleon. 


i 


it  was  figned.  The  perfon  vrho  was  entrufted  to  carry  this  treaty  to  London  having 
embarked  at  Barcelona,  on  board  a  fmall  vefiel  for  Genoa,  was  unluckily  taken 
by  a  French  frigate:  the  exprefs,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  threw  his  difpatches 
over-board;  but  they  were  taken  up  by  fome  divers,  and  tranfmitted  to  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Torcy  at  Versailles,  who  took  care  to  fend  privately  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
to  the  States  General,  in  order  to  excite  their  jealoufy  of  the  Englifh,  who  were  en¬ 
deavouring,  by  that  tranfa&ion,  to  engrofs  the  trade  to  the  West  Indies.  See 
‘Jindal's  Continuation  of  Rapin,  Vol.  4  B.  26. 

*  This  contract  (for  Jjfiento  in  Spanifh  fignifies  a  contrail)  was  to  commence 
May  1713,  and  end  in  1743.  It  was  a  fource  of  iniquity,  and  a  depofit  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards  for  our  good  condudf,  to  feize  on  at  pleafure. 

f  By  this  treaty  King  Philip  yielded  far  ever  to  Great  Britain,  Gibral¬ 
tar  and  Minorca.  » 


Kings 


/ 
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Kings  of  Great 
Britain  and 
Spain. 

George  I.  of 
GreatBritain. 

Philip  V.  of 
Spain. 


Ambafladors. 


Benson,  lord 
Bingley,  ambaf- 
fador,  1713. 

Sir  Paul  Me¬ 
thuen,  Oftober 

1714. 

Mr.  Craggs, 
Mr.  Bubb,  mi¬ 
ll  iftcrs,  December 

1715. 


John  Chet- 
Wynd,  envoy  ex¬ 
traordinary,  1717* 

Will.  Stan¬ 
hope,  envoy,  1718, 

Colonel  Stan¬ 
hope,  minifter, 
1720. 


T reaties ;  years. 


Treaty,  Decern 
ber  17151. 


Convention  for 
explaining  the  Af- 
fiento,  May  1716. 


Treaty  of  1718* 


Treaty,  June 
1721  *. 


Where  figned,  and 
by  whom. 


/ 


MADRID. 
Bedmar, 
George  Bubb: 

MADRID. 
Bedmar, 
George  Bubb« 


HAGUE. 
Lord  Cadogan. 
Marquis  de  Prie. 

MADRID. 

Stanhope. 

Grimaldi. 


%  This  treaty  is  very  fhort,  contains  little  new,  confirms  the  former,  but  revokes 
the  three  articles  fo  injurious  to  GreatBritain,  which  were  tacked  to  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  called  explanatory.  Thefe  were  the  III.  V.  and  VIII. 

f  This  fettled  the  reftitution  of  the  fhips  taken  by  lord  Torrington  and  Sir 
George  Walton  in  1718.  The  Spaniards  are  perpetually  objecting  to  us,  the 
injuftice  and  illegality  of  that  meafure  of  attacking  their  fleet  in  the  time  of  profound 
peace,  and  without  any  declaration  of  war  ;  but  thofe  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
perufe  Corbet’s  account  of  that  matter,  will  find  that  Sir  George  Bing  fent  an 
officer  to  the  Spanith  minifter,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  defign  and  deftination  of  his 
fleet;  and  that  the  minifter  fent  him  word  back,  that  he  might  go  and  execute 
whatever  commiflion  the  king  his  mafter  had  given  him.  See  alfo,  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  the  memoirs  of  the  Marquis  St.  Ph  i  l  i  p. 

f  2  -  Kings 
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Kings  of  Great 
Britain  and 
Spain. 


George  II. 
Philip  V, 


Ambafladors. 


Benj.  Keene, 
efq;  (afterwards  Sir 
Benjam.  Keene, 
knight  of  the 
Bath)  was  ap¬ 
pointed  his  Maje- 
fly’s  conful  at  Ma¬ 
drid,  March  1724. 

He  was  appoint¬ 
ed  his  Majefly’s 
minifter  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  Aug.  172 7. 

Ben.  Keene,  A.  . 
Sturt,  Jos.  Goix- 
dard,  cotnmifla- 
ries. 


Treaties;  years.  Where  figned,  and 

by  whom. 


Convention, 
May  1728. 


PARDO. 

Stanhope, 

Keene, 

M.  de  la  Paz, 

D.  J.  Patinho. 


Col.  Stanhope, 
Lord  Harrin<^ 


Treaties  of  1729  SEVILLE, 

and  1731  *.  Stanhope. 


ton. 


Treaty  of  1731. 


VIENNA.. 
Duke  of  Liria. 
Sir  Thomas  Ro¬ 
binson. 


Ben.  Keene, 
tnvoy,  1733. 

> 

He  was  appoint¬ 
ed  his  Majefty’s  en¬ 
voy  extraordinary 
to  the  King  of 
Portugal,  May 
1745- 

*  Thefe  two  treaties  related  to  the  neutral  garrifons  in  Italy,  and  were  owing 
to  our  being  tired  of  the  congrefs  at  Soissons.  The  quadruple  alliance  ftipulated, 
that  Swifs,  and  not  Spanijh  troops,  fhould  be  fent  into  Italy,  to  maintain  Don 
Cari.os  ;  but  the  treaties  of  Seville  changed  it  for  Spanifh,  and  not  Swifs  troops. 
That  is  to  fay,  the  court  of  Spain  carried  its  point. 


Kings 
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King9  of  Great  Ambafladors, 
Britain,  and 
Spain, 

He  was  appoint¬ 
ed  his  Majefty’s 
ambaflador  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  Octo¬ 
ber  1748. 


Treaties  \  years.  Where  figned,  and 

by  whom. 


i  1 


Will.  Finch,  , 
brother  to  the  Earl 
Of  WlNCHELSEA, 
envoy  extraordina-4 

1732* 


Convention  of  '  PARDO. 

J739*.  M.  de  VlLLARIAS, 

Sir  Ben.  Keene. 

Ferdinand  VI.  Treaty  of  1748  f.  AIX  LA  CHA- 

of  Spain.  PELLE. 


Sir  B.  Keens 
died. 


Treaty  of  1750^;.  MADRID. 

Ferd.  Ensena¬ 
da. 

Sir  Ben.  Keene. 


*  The  Affiento  fufpended  at  this  time.  The  balance  between  England  and 
Spain  was  96,000  pounds;  but  the  fecret  article  took  away  36,000  pounds.  The 
difference  could  not  be  adjufted,  and  the  war  broke  out. 

f  By  the  tenth  article  of  the  preliminaries,  and  the  XVI.  of  this  treaty,  Eng¬ 
land  was  to  be  paid  100,000  pounds  reimburfement,  and  the  right  to  the  remain¬ 
ing  four  years  of  the  Affiento  was  fettled  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  fold  by  a  conven¬ 
tion,  and  occafioned  the  treaty  of  1750. 

X  In  this  the  100,000  pounds  were  again  fettled  and  agreed  on,  the  explanatory 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  again  abolifhed,  and  the  Affiento  and  the  annual 
(hip  given  up.  All  former  treaties  confirmed. 
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Kings  of  Great  AmbafTadors.  Treaties*  years.  Where  figned,  alii 
Britain  and  '  ;  by  whom. 

Spain. 

Charles  III.  of 
Spain. 

George  II.  and 
George  III.  of 
Great  Britain. 


An  Account  of  the  SPANISH  MATCH. 

HERE  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  fhort  account  of 
that  ftrange  affair,  the  Spanifi  Match  *  becaufe  the  court 
of  Spain  hath  been  frequently  charged  with  the  breaking  off 
that  matter  *  but  in  the  following  relation,  extracted  from  Mr. 
Howell's  Letters ,  who  was  upon  the  fpot  at  that  time,  it  will 
appear  probable  that  the  fault  lay  on  the  other  fide,  and  not  at 
Philip’s,  but  King  James’s  door. 

In  December  1622,  Lord  Digby  and  Sir  Walter  Aston 
went  out  joint  ambafladors  under  the  great  feal  of  England, 
efpecially  commiffioned  about  the  Spanifi  Match  *  Mr.  Howell, 
afterwards  clerk  of  the  council,  foon  followed  their  Excellencies  * 
Mr.  George  Gage  came  like  wife  from  Rome  to  Madrid,  to 
treat  about  it.  The  match  was  firft  fet  on  foot  by  the  Duke  of 
Lerma,  but  was  not  fo  warmly  adopted  by  his  fucceffor  the 
Count  d’ Olivarez.  Gondomar  at  this  time  left  England, 

f  He  arrived  there,  September  8th,  1758,  and  left  that  court,  December  17th, 
1761,  without  taking  leave,  becaufe  his  Catholic  Majefty  did  not  chufe  to  give  an 
explicit  anfwer  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  but  only  faid,  Muy  bien  ejla, 
(Very  well ,  Sir)  on  which  the  rupture  enfued. 

re- 


His  Excellency 
the  right  honourable 
George  Wil¬ 
liam,  earl  of  Bri¬ 
stol,  ambaflador 
extraordinary,  and 
minifter  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  from  his  Bri- 
tanic  Majefty  to 
the  court  of  Ma¬ 
drid  f. 
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returned  to  Madrid,  and  brought  with  him  Lord  Digby’s 
patent,  that  made  him  Earl  of  Bristol.  The  bufinefs  of  the 
match  went  on  very  brifkly  for  near  four  months,  when,  to  the 
furprize  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  of  every  one  elfe  at  Madrid,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  arrived  on  the  latter  end  of 
March  1622,  at  the  Earl  of  Bristol’s  houfe,  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  The  Prince  went  by  the  feigned  name  of  Thomas  Smith, 

and  the  Marquis  by  that  of  Mr.  John  Smith. - They  were 

attended  by  the  Lords  Carlisle,  Holland,  Rochfort, 
Denbigh,  the  Knights  Sir  Francis  Cottington,  Sir  Lewis 
Dives,  Sir  John  Vaughan  of  the  Golden  Grove,  and  his 
fon,  comptroller  to  the  Prince,  Sir  Edmund  Varney,  Mr. 
Washington  page  to  the  Prince,  Mr.  Porter,  and  others. 

.The  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Madrid  was  like  the 
reft  of  his  father’s  politics,  and  inftead  of  forwarding  the  match, 
marred  the  whole  bufinefs.  The  Spaniards  having  iuch  a  pledge 
in  their  hands,  rofe  in  their  demands,  and  thought  they  had  it  in 
their  power  to  treat  juft  as  they  pleafed.  Befides  this,  the  Spa- 
nifh  court  took  a  difguft  at  Buckingham,  and  he  and  the  Earl 
of  Bristol  difagreed  extremely  about  the  conduct  of  that  bufi¬ 
nefs.  The  nobility  in  Spain  were  very  much  averfe  to  this  alli¬ 
ance ;  the  Bifhop  of  Segovia  wrote  againft  it,  but  was  banifhed 
from  court  for  lb  doing;  the  common  people  in  Spain  were 
ftrongly  for  it.  In  England,  the  parliament  and  commons 
would  never  confent  to  it. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Prince,  the  court  of  Spain  fent  back 
the  difpenfation  to  the  court  of  Rome,  in  order  to  be  better  mo¬ 
delled.  When  the  difpenfation  was  returned  to  Madrid,  it  came 
back  clogged  with  new  claufes  :  the  Pope  required  a  caution  to  be 
given  for  the  performance  of  the  articles  :  this  made  a  difficulty  : 
the  King  of  Spain,  however,  offered  to  give  the  caution,  but  defired 
to  confult  his  divines  upon  it,  who,  after  a  tedious  debate,  gave 
his  Majefly  permiffion.  Upon  this,  the  King  of  Spain  and  the 
Prince  mutually  fwore  to,  and  ratified  the  articles  of  marriage ; 
and  the  8th  of  September  following,  1623,  was  fixed  for  the 
betrothing  her  to  him.  But  foon  after,  Pope  Gregory,  who  was 

3  -  a 
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a  friend  to  the  match,  died,  and  Urban  fucceeded ;  whereupon 
Philip  declared,  he  could  not  proceed  in  the  match  unlefs  the 
new  Pope  confirmed  the  difpenfation  which  was  given  by  the 
former.  This  created  freffi  delays ;  the  Prince  remonftrated 
warmly,  and  infilled  on  the.neceffity  of  his  departure.  The  King 
of  Spain  confented  to  his  going,  provided  he  would  leave  him 
and  Don  Carlos  proxies  for  the  match  :  this  was  accordingly 
agreed  on  :  and  thus  the  Prince,  after  feven  months  flay,  and  a 
fruitlefs  errand,  fet  out  for  England  in  the  month  of  Augufl: 
1623,  without  his  Infanta.  The  Lord  Rutland  waited  for 
him  at  fea  with  the  fleet,  on  board  of  which  he  embarked  at 
Bilboa.  The  Infanta  in  particular,  and  the  .Spaniards  in  gene¬ 
ral,  were  very  much  afflidted  at  this  Prince’s  returning  without 
her.  The  King  of  Spain  and  his  two  brothers  accompanied  him 
as  far  as  the  Esc u rial,  and  on  the  fpot  where  they  parted  Phi-' 
-lip  eredled  a  pillar,  which  remains  to  this  day.  The  Prince,  in 
his  paffage,  very  narrowly  efcaped  fhipwreck,  Sir  Sackville 
Trevor  having  the  honour  of  taking  him  up. 

Notwithstanding  this  abrupt  departure  of  the  Prince,  the 
English  at  Madrid,  and  at  home,  were  Rill  perfuaded  the 
match  would  be  effebled  at  laR ;  and  not  without  good  grounds ; 
for  the  Infanta  learned  Englifh,  took  the  title  of  the  Princefs  of 
Wales  ;  the  ladies  and  officers  that  were  to  go  with  her  were 
named.  But  there  was  one  very  extraordinary  circumRance, 
which  happened  at  this  juncture  :  The  Prince  of  Wales,  juR 
before  he  embarked,  fent  a  letter  to  the  two  ambaffiadors,  de¬ 
firing  them,  in  cafe  the  ratification  came  from  Rome,  not  to  de¬ 
liver  the  proxies  he  had  left  in  their  hands  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
till  they  had  heard  further  orders  from  England. — But  this 
both  the  ambaffiadors  very  wifely  refufed  to  do,  as  the  Prince 
could  not  fufpend  their  commiffion  from  King  James  under  the 
great  feal  of  England  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  both  made  extra¬ 
ordinary  preparations  for  the  match,  the  Earl  of  Bristol  laying 
out  2400  pounds  in. liveries  only,  upon  that  occafion.  At  length 
the  ratification  came  from  Rome  ;  the  marriage  day  was  ap¬ 
pointed  ;  but  juR  a  day  or  two  before  it  drew  on,  there  came 
four  Englifh  meffiengers  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  commanding 
.him  not  to  deliver  the  proxies  till  full  fatisfadlion  was  made  for 
4  '  the 
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the  furrender  of  the  Palatinate.  This  Rep  of  King  James’s  put 
an  entire  end  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  match.  The  King  of  Spain 
faid  very  truly,  that  the  Palatinate  was  none  of  his  to  give ;  but 
that  he  would  fend  ambaffadors  to  recover  it  by  treaty,  or  an 
army  to  regain  it  by  force ;  and  in  proof  of  his  fincerity  in  thefe 
promifes,  he  offered  to  pledge  his  Contratation-houfe  at  Seville, 
and  his  Plate  fleet.  This  not  being  thought  fatisfadiory,  the 
Earl  of  Bristol  took  his  leave,  when  the  King  of  Spain  gave 
him  a  ring  off  his  own  finger,  and  plate  to  the  value  of  above 
4000  pounds.  This  Earl  of  Bristol,  by  far  the  moR  eminent 
of  the  Digby  family,  was  a  very  extraordinary  character,  and  a 
truly  great  man  ;  he  furprized  the  Spaniards  with  his  virtues  as 
well  as  talents:  the  rewards  and  honours  paid  him  by  Philip 
were  but  equal  to  his  deferts for  he  even  aRonifhed  that  Prince, 
when  he  found,  that  neither  the  bribes  of  one  monarch,  nor  the 
menaces  of  another,  could  in  the  IeaR  Riake  the  Ready  temper  of 
that  ambaffador. 

~  j  A,  .  ^  ^  j  • 

Thus  ended  the  affair  of  the  SpaniRi  match,  that  had  been 
near  ten  years  in  agitation.  It  is  certain,  that  the  breaking  of  it 
off  was  the  work  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  :  whether  he 
did  right  or  wrong  will  now  perhaps  be  difficult  to  fay }  but  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  we  could  not  have  been  fo  much  prejudiced 
by  having  Maria  of  Spain  for  our  Queen,  as  we  were  after¬ 
wards  by  taking  Henrietta  of  Trance.  The  women  of  the 
Med  1  cis  line  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  done  the  world  much 
good.  As  for  the  deferted  Infanta,  Rie  married  afterward  to  the 
Emperor. 
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In  the  Introduction,  p.  27.  for  timeoujly ,  read  timely .  Laft  line, 
for  Campeachy,  read  Honduras.  P.  221.  1.  1.  for  E/Aven- 
turarara,  read  La  Aventurarara.  Ib.  1.  19.  for  El  Venganza,  read 
La  Venganza.  P.220.  1.  21.  for  El  Nueva,  read  La  Nueva. 
P.  214.  1.  20.  for  EJlramadura,  read  EJlremadura.s  P.  208.  1.  16. 
for  Jlruck ,  Yt&djluck.  P.  198.  1.  4:  for  1661,  read  1061.  P.  188. 
1.  12.  for  called  them ,  read  called  him.  Dele  the  Note  at  bottom. 
P.  182.  laft  line  but  one,  for  Licinius  Larius,  read  Lartius 
Licinius.  P.  295.  for  Bager,  read  Bayer.  P.  297.  for 
eundem,  read  eandem.  P.  300.  for  Chaldtc ,  read  Chaldee .  lb.  for 
Clevard,  read  Clenard.  Ib.  for  Verger  a,  read  Vergara .  P.303, 
for  Honor  etes3  read  Honor  at  us. 
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Journey  from  LONDON  to  MADRID. 


j  \ r  r  .  vi  '  >. 

LEFT  London,  in  company  with  two  other  gentlemen,  on 
_  Saturday  the  ioth  of  May ,  1760,  fet  fail  from  Falmouth 
on  the  20th,  and  arrived  at  Corunna  on  the  26th  of  the  fame 
month. 

'  v*  \  _  ^  r  J  J  f  ^  rji 

The  harbour  of  Corunna  prefents  you  with  a  fine  profpedt 
as  you  fail  into  it ;  on  your  right  are  The  Tower  of  Hercules, 
the  fort,  and  the  town ;  before  you  the  ihipping ;  all  terminated 
by  an  agreeable  view  of  the  country  :  On  your  left  you  fee  Cape 
Prior,  the  entrance  of  Ferroll,  and  a  ridge  of  barren  moun¬ 
tains,  with  a  large  river  running  between  them.  Corunna  is 
well  built  and  populous,  but,  like  molt  other  Spanifh  towns,  has 
an  offenfive  fmell.  Their  method  of  keeping  the  tiles  fafi,  on. 
the  roofs  of  houfes,  is  by  laying  loofe  hones  upon  them.  The 
Spaniards,  to  my  great  mortification,  have  quitted  that  old  drefs, 
which  looks  fo  well  on  our  Englifh  ftage  :  The  men  wear  a  great 
flapped  hat,  a  cloke  reaching  down  to  their  feet,  and  a  fvvord, 
generally  carried  under  the  arm  :  The  women  wear  a  fiiort  jacket 
of  one  colour,  a  petticoat  of  another,  and  either  a  white  or  black 
woolen  veil.  We  flayed  at  Corunna  a  whole  week,  becaufe  we 
could  not  procure  a  vehicle  to  convey  11s  to  Madrid,  nearer  than 
from  Madrid  itfelf :  Nor  could  we  travel  on  the  fireight  road  to 
Astorga  by  any  other  convenient  method,  than  riding  on  mules 
or  horfes,  for  we  rejected  the  litter,  as  difagreeable  and  fatiguing, 
and  no  other  carriage  could  pafs  the  mountains  that  way  :  We 
wrote  therefore  to  Madrid  for  a  coach  to  meet  us  at  Astorga, 
which  is  about  150  miles  from  Corunna. 

B  The 
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The  Spaniards  call  the  Tower  of  Hercules  by  a  wrong 
name  :  It  is  amazing,  when  the  infcription  ftill  remains  as  an  evi¬ 
dence,  that  it  was  the  Tower  of  Mars,  that  they  fhoulcf  be  fo 
perverfe  as  to  give  it  to  Hercules.  The  words  are  : 

MARTI.  A  V  G. 

S  \  C  R 

C.  SEVIUS.  LVPVS. 

ARCH1TECTVS. 

A.  F.  D  A  N  I  E  N  S  I  S. 

LVSITANVS.  EXVL. 

It  is  very  plain,  that  the  Romans  intended  this  for  a  watch-houfe, 
or  fpeculum,  and  the  Spaniards  ufe  it  as  a  light-houfe  now. 

The  poorer  fort,  both  men  and  women,  at  Corunna,  wear 
neither  fhoes  nor  ftockings.  We  lodged  at  the  bed:  inn ;  but  all 
inns  throughout  Spain  afford  miferable  accommodations  :  It  was 
kept  by  an  Irifhman  named  Obrien.  We  were  well  entertain¬ 
ed  by  the  Spanifh  Governor  Don  Louis  de  Cordouva,  and  the 
Englifh  conful  Mr.  Jordan.  The  town  is  pretty,  and  fupplied 
with  water  by  an  aquedudl .  Our  route  from  Corunna  to  As- 
torga  and  Madrid  was  as  follows  : 


ROUTE  from 

CORUNNA  to 

MADRID. 

» •  'A  *  '  t 

Leagues* 

To  Patansos, 

Firfl  day. 

~  3 

Jeteris, 

Yamonde, 

|  Second  day, 

—  5 

—  2 

Lugo, 

Gallego, 

|  Third  day. 

1  1 

Fuenfria, 

Serrarias, 

^Fourth  day. 

1  1 

■  f :  ■  . 

Carried  over. 

—  29 

Brought 

T  O  MADRID. 
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Brought  over. 

Villa  Franca,  ?Fifth  d 

PONFERRADA,  J  J 

Ravanal, 

Astorga, 


I  Sixth  day. 


Leagues  29 

—  4 

—  4 

—  6 

—  3 


Leagues,  46 


From  Astorga  to  Baneza, 

To  La  Venta, 

To  Benevente, 

To  VlLLALPANDO, 

To  VlLLAPRAIS, 

To  Veja, 

ToMedinadel  Campo, 
To  Artiquenes, 

To  Oveja, 

To  Labajos, 

To  Espinal, 

To  Guadarama, 

To  Las  Rosas, 

To  Madrid, 


J  Seventh  day, 
^Eighth  day, 

|  Ninth  day, 

\  Tenth  day, 

|  Eleventh  day, 

|  Twelfth  day, 
j-  Thirteenth  day. 


Leagues  102 

The  extent  of  this  Route  is  called  450  miles  j  but  their  com¬ 
putation  by  leagues  is  very  uncertain,  like  the  miles  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  gueffed  at  from  one  town  to  another.  The  only  way  to 
know  the  true  distance  in  Spain  is  by  your  watch.  The  Spanijh 
league  is  computed  equal  to  about  three  miles  and  three  quarters 
**. Englijh . 

We  let  out  from  Corunna  the  3d  of  June,  being  honoured 
with  a  difcharge  of  guns  from  the  packets  in  the  harbour.  You 
mult  carry  your  provilions  and  bedding  with  you  in  Spain,  as 
you  are  not  lure  of  finding  them  in  all  places.  We  feldom  met 
with  any  thing  to  eat  upon  the  road,  or  a  bed  fit  to  lie  upon. 
After  having  palled  the  fertile  mountains  of  Gallicia,  and  the 
barren  rocks  of  Leon,  we  came  to  Astorga  the  8th  of  June. 

B  2  Here 
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Here  we  refled  till  the  i  ith,  and  then  fat  out  in  a  dumfy  coach, 
drawn  by  fix  mules,,  with  ropes  in  fie  ad  of  traces  .*  This  furprifed 
me  at  fi ill,  but  I  found  afterwards,  that  the  grandees,  and  people 
of  rank  in  Madrid,  uic  ropes  confitantly-  at  the  Prado  and  Pro- 
mencide ,  places  of  airing  fomewhat  refembling  the  old  ring  in 
Hyde  Park . 

After  paffing  over  the  immenfe  plains  of  Old  and  New 
Castile,  which  feem  more  like  feas  than  plains,  we  arrived  at 
Madrid  the  j 8th  of  June,  being  the  yth  day  from  our  leaving 
Astorga.  Though  we  travelled  fo  long  a  trafl  of  country, 
we  law  few  cities  or  towns,  that  were  confiderable  for  their  ex¬ 
tent,  ftrength,  riches,  manufactures,  or  inhabitants.  Villa 
Franca  in  Leon  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  flands  high;  Pon- 
f ERR  ada  neat,  anciently  called  intra  jiuvios ,  becaufe  it  was  be¬ 
tween  the  rivers  Sil  andBoEGA,  afterwards  fliled  Pons  Ferratus , 
from  its  bridge  on  the  hard  rock.  Medino  del  Campo  in 
Castile  is  an  agreeable  fituation ;  there  is  a  large  fquare  in  the 
middle  of  it,  and  fornc  of  the  nobility  refide  there. 

Lugo  in  Gallicia  is  a  remarkable  ancient  city,  furrounded 
with  a  mofl  lingular  fortification  ;  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  a 
fquare  ;  and  at  the  diflance  of  about  every  twenty  feet  a  circular 
baflion  of  thick  and  lofty  walls  :  The  city  fortified  oil  every  fide 
in  the  fame  manner,  having  rather  a  tremendous  appearance,  and 
mud  have  been  extremely  flrong,  before  the  ufe  of  that  villainous 
faltpetre,  as  Shakespeare  calls  it.  It  flands  near  the  fource  of 
the  Minho;  the  turnips  here  are  faid  to  be  fo  large,  as  to 
weigh  fifty  pounds  each  :  But  who  can  believe  it  ?  Its  ancient 
name  was  Lucus  Augujit,  and  thence  corruptly  called  Lugo. 

. 

The  city  of  Astorga  in  Leon  is  fituated  in  a  wide  plain  ; 
the  mofl  remarkable  thing  in  it  is  the  Cathedral ,  which  is  a  noble 
Gothic  building  ;  a  bajilica ,  confiding  of  fix  pointed  arches,  fup- 
ported  by  tall,  light,  neat  pillars,  in  a  good  tade ;  the  portal  a 
large  round  arch,  with  a  vaft  number  of  mouldings ;  there  are 
feven  or  eight  fine  altars,  but  the  High  Altar  is  exceedingly  mag- 
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nificent  ;  it  confifts  of  twenty  compartments  of  marble-fculp- 
ture  in  alto  relievo,  the  figures  as  large  as  life  ;  the  fubjedt  the  hif- 
tory  of  our  Saviour  ;  at  the  fummit  God  the  Father  crowning 
the  Bleffed  Virgin.  The  glory  is  well  expreffed  ;  for  being  cut 
through  the  frame,  and  a  lamp  placed  behind  it,  the  light 
fhews  the  rays.  We  happened  to  attend  at  the  Vefpers ;  the 
mdfic  of  the  organ  was  fine ;  the  number  of  tapers,  the  rich- 
nefs  of  altars,  in  fhort,  the  whole  fcene  was  ftriking.  This  city 
gives  the  title  of  Marquis  to  the  family  of  Oforio ,  inferior  to 
few,  either  for  antiquity  or  valour. 

Benevente  in  Leon  is  encompafled  by  three  rivers,  and  re¬ 
markable  for  little  more  than  giving  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Pimentel.  Villalpando  is  in  a  pleafing  plain,  has  a 
large  fquare,  and  contains  a  palace  of  the  Conflable  of  Caftile ,  to 
whom  the  town  belongs.  The  only  river  we  palled  of  note  was 
a  branch  of  the  Min  ho  ;  a  noble  current,  almoft  as  broad  as  the 
Thames  at  Windfor,  and  to  appearance  deep  ;  finely  wooded  on 
each  fide,  the  trees  larger  and  taller  than  you  ufually  meet  with  in 
Spain.  The  place  where  we  pafled  it  was  called  Hospital  de 
Bfchemofo. 

The  forks  nefs  upon  the  tops  of  the  churches ,  with  the  birds 
hovering  over  them,  or  juft  peeping  out,  are  pleafing  as  you  pafs. 
It  was  fo  in  old  Rome  :  The  forks  built  their  nefts  in  great  num¬ 
bers  on  the  fummits  of  their  temples ,  as  their  poets  often  tell  us. 
— Thus  Juvenal  fays  of  the  Temple  of  Concord : 

Quaeque  falutato  crepitat  Concordia  nido. 

It  was  cruel  to  kill  fuch  focial  birds  as  thefe ;  and  yet  we  find  by 
Horace,  that  the  Epicures  of  his  times  could  not  keep  their 
kn  ves  from  them ;  though  it  was  an  abfolute  violation  of  hof- 
pitality.  Speaking  of  the  luxurious  dilhes  of  thofe  days,  he 
lays,  their  anceftors  never  eat  turbots  nor  forks  : 

Tutus  erat  rhombus ,  tutoque  ciconia  nido. 

This  bird  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture.  In  the  Pfalms, — The 
fir-trees  are  a  dwelling  for  the  fork  :  And  in  Job,  Who  giveth  the 
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Jlork  feed?  She  buildeth  her  neji  on  high .  It  delights  in.  the  moft 
lofty  fituations.  All  th,e  nefts,  which  we  faw,  were  in  the  high^ 
eft  places  the  bird  could  find. 

We  pafled  fome  forefts  ;  but  the  trees  are  dwarf  and  poor,  not 
refembling  the  timber  of  Great-Britain  ;  you  will  in  vain  look 
for  thofe  {lately  woods,  which  not  only  afford  fuel,  {hade,  and 
wealth  to  their  owners,  but  fend  forth  fleets,  which  give  laws  to 
the  ocean.  Though  I  loft  my  watch  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
higheft  mountains  near  the  Zebreros,  yet,  by  extraordinary  good 
fortune,  it  was  found  by  the  Marigattiy  or  mule-drivers,  and  car¬ 
ried  to  the  Padre  Abbad  of  Zebreros,  who  feat  it  me  in  lefs 
than  a  month. 

The  new  Stone-causeway,  which  joins  the  two  Cas- 
tiles,  and  extends  to  Guadarama,  is  a  moft  magnificent 
public  work  :  It  was  done  by  an  order  of  Ferdinand  VI.  the 
late  King,  as  appears  by  the  following  infeription  on  a  pillar  eredl- 
ed  on  the  caufeway :  Ferdinandus  VI.  Pater  Patrice.  Vi- 
am  Vtriqjje  Castellite  Super  at  i  s  Montibus  fecit. 
Ann.  Salutis  M  DCC  XLIX.  Regni  Sui  IV.  It  is  really  a 
noble  road,  and  feems  owing  rather  to  the  labour  and  activity  of 
a  Romany  than  to  the  flow  induftry  of  a  Spaniard . 

Some  parts  of  the  Castiles  are  pleafant ;  they  are  ill  culti¬ 
vated  ;  have  no  wood  of  any  moment ;  this  makes  fuel  incredi¬ 
bly  dear  in  Madrid  ;  the  expence  of  one  Angle  fire  there  for  the 
winter  has  been  known  to  coft  fifty  pounds ;  an  amazing  article  ! 
The  charcoal  confumed  in  their  kitchens,  and  braziers,  comes 
chiefly  from  Gallapagar,  at  the  diftance  of  30  miles,  which 
is  far  enough  in  that  country  to  make  the  carriage  of  it  very  ex- 
penfive.  The  principal  timber  they  ufe,  is  fir ,  the  growth  of 
the  country ;  their  houfes,  churches,  carriages,  and  furniture, 
are  chiefly  of  deal ;  there  are  fometimes  no  lefs  than  four¬ 
teen  large  girders,  in  the  cieling  of  a  fmall  apartment. 
One  would  not  imagine  from  this  circumftance,  that  timber 
was  fcarce.  As  to  the  water  in  this  country,  I  do  not  think 
it  in  general  good;  that  of  Madrid  is  excellent,  which  is 
plain  by  the  court’s  being  at  much  expence  to  have  it  conveyed 
3  to 
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to  diftant  places.  There  are  two  fine  rivers  in  the  Castiles, 
the  Tagus,  and  the  Guadiana;  as  to  the  Mansanares, 
which  runs  clofe  by  Madrid,  it  is  but  a  poor  fiream,  and  falls 
into  the  Xarama,  about  6  leagues  diftant  from  the  Tagus.  I 
was  told  in  London,  that  the  fituation  of  Madrid  was  upon  a 
plain,  but  it  is  a  great  miftake  :  It  is  built  upon  a  chain  of  little 
hills,  and,  becaufe  there  are  higher  mountains  round  it,  at  a  dif- 
tance,  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  in  a  plain. 

The  Spaniards  eredt  pillars  at  proper  difiances  upon  the  caufe- 
ways,  to  diredt  travellers  during  the  fnows ;  we  faw  feveral  of 
them  in  Leon,  and  other  parts.  The  firft  comer  to  a  Spanijh 
inn,  be  his  rank  what  it  may,  has  the  firfi  choice  of  the  accom¬ 
modations  j  this  occafions  a  fort  of  conteft  between  the  travellers 
in  this  country,  who  fhall  get  firft  to  the  inn.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  fend  a  man  on  an  hour  or  two  before  :  We  diftanced 
one  Don  Joseph,  a  Bifcayner,  in  this  way;  finding  that  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  the  fame  Pofada ,  or  inn,  we  detached  our  faithful  Antonio, 
who,  as  fleet  as  an  Arab ,  ran  over  the  mountains  in  bye-paths, 
and  arrived  at  the  inn  long  before  the  Don  and  we  came  to  it. 
This  conteft  arifes  from  there  being  feldom  more  than  one  inn  in 
a  village ;  at  which,  if  aifappointed,  you  muft  probably  ride  8 
or  io  miles  before  you  can  find  another,  which,  at  the  end  of 
a  long  day’s  journey,  and  in  the  dark,  would  be  fatiguing,  and 
perhaps  dangerous. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  country  from  Corunna  to  Ma¬ 
drid,  one  may  fay,  that  Gallicia  is  a  fine  fertile  province; 
that  fome  parts  of  it  are  equal  to  many  in  England  ;  but  as  to 
Leon,  it  is  a  naked,  dreadful,  barren  rock,  except  where  it  is 
covered  with  a  few  pitiful  firs,  or  fhrubs,  fuch  as  are  about  Be¬ 
ne  vente  and  Villalpando,  and  except  fome  few  plains  after 
you  have  pafled  Astorga.  I  turned  round  to  take  a  view  of 
Leon  from  one  of  the  higheft  mountains,  and  was  almoft  fright¬ 
ened  at  the  fight ;  a  brown  horror,  as  Mr.  Pope  exprefles  it, 
was  fpread  over  the  whole ;  lands,  rocks,  and  craggy  precipices, 
formed  as  favage  a  profpedt,  as  can  be  imagined.  And  yet  this 
country  was  probably  once  fought  for  ;  the  inhabitants  furely  muft 
find  a  charm  in  it  unknown  to  us.  In  one  of  thefe  villages  we 
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found  a  fei  of  people,  drefied  in  a  whimfical  manner,  dancing  to 
rude  mufic  ;  the  whole  appearance  was  entertaining  and  grotefque  ; 
the  dance  artlefs  and  odd  ;  its  natural  fimplicity  fhewed  the  people 
in  their  true  character. 

/ 

The  road  from  Corunna  to  Madrid  is  certainly  not  fo  bad, 
ns  it  is  generally  thought  in  England.  The  mountains  of  Gal¬ 
liot  a  are  very  paffable  ;  the  only  difficult  parts  which  1  faw,  were 
the  defcent  at  La  Fava,  and  about  12  miles,  as  you  come  out 
of  Serr arias.  The  mountains  of  Leon  are  rather  difagreeable 
than  dangerous,  and  all  the  reft  is  eafy.  Be  it  as  it  may,  our 
Englifh  meffengers  find  no  difficulty  in  it.  The  accommodations, 
indeed,  are  miferable  :  I  have  faid  you  mufl  abfolutely  carry  your 
provifions  and  bedding  along  with  you ;  and  even  then,  unlefs 
you  can  bear  fatigue  well,  lye  down  in  your  clothes,  eat  eggs, 
onions,  and  cheefe;  unlefs  you  can  fleep  while  your  mules  reft, 
rife  the  moment  you  are  called,  and  fet  out  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  before  the  heat  comes  on,  you  will  fare  ill  as  a  traveller  in 
Spain.  It  is  a  good  method  to  carry  dried  tongues  with  you,  hard 
eggs,  not  hams,  for  they  will  not  keep,  as  we  found  by  expe¬ 
rience  ;  fome  portable  foup ;  tea,  fugar,  and  fpirituous  liquors ; 
not  forgetting  even  pepper  and  fait ;  and  whenever  you  meet 
with  good  bread,  meat,  fowls,  or  wine,  always  to  buy  them, 
whether  you  want  them  or  not,  becaufe  you  know  not  what 
to-morrow  may  produce.  A  knife,  fork,  and  fpoon,  are  abfo¬ 
lutely  neceffary,  for  you  will  find  none  ;  nor  fhould  you  omit  a 
pair  of  fnuffers,  a  candleftick,  and  fome  wax-candles.  Take  care 
only  not  to  carry  any  tobacco  or  rum  ;  for  they  are  all  contra¬ 
band,  and  may  occalion  the  detention,  if  not  the  feizure  of  your 
baggage.  Particularly  bring  with  you  as  few  books  as  poffible, 
for  the  inquifition  will  feize  them.  My  baggage  was  detained  a 
fortnight  on  account  of  my  books ;  and  the  Earl  of  Bristol 
was  obliged  to  fpeak  twice  to  General  Wall,  before  he  could 
releafe  the  captives.  Many  of  thefe  circumftances  feem  trifling, 
but  they  are  fo  material,  that  thofe  who  happen  to  travel  with¬ 
out  them  in  this  country,  will  find,  by  dear-bought  experience, 
that  all  thefe  trifles  have  their  ufe,  and  if  negledted, 
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The  STATE  of  RELIGION  in  Spain. 
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WITH  regard  to  ancient  religious  rites  or  cuftoms  in  this 
country,  there  was  probably  in  early  times  a  great  mix¬ 
ture  of  all  forts.  The  firft  accounts  of  Spain,  that  are  clear  and 
authentic,  are,  I  believe,  thofe  in  Strabo  and  Livy.  The  face 
of  it  then  was  certainly  very  favage  and  barbarous.  It  could  have 
no  religious  notions  befides  its  own,  but  from  Gaul,  Italy, 
or  Afric,  from  the  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Gauls, 
or  Romans  :  and  what  thofe  were,  are  well  known. 

Mariana  tells  us,  that  Chriftianity  was  firfl  preached  in  Sa¬ 
fi  AG09A  by  St.  James,  42  years  after  Christ  :  and  for  this 
he  quotes  Isidore,  bifhop  of  Seville.  With  all  due  deference 
to  the  authority,  though  epifcopal,  I  rnufl  beg  leave  to  deny  the 
fadt  j  for  St.  Luke  fays  exprefly,  that  St.  James  was  killed  at 
Jerusalem.  The  Spaniards  have  likewife  another  tradition 
concerning  this  apoflde ;  which,  though  believed  by  themfelves, 
will  hardly  find  credit  among  Proteflants.  It  is,  that  St.  James, 
by  birth  a  Spaniard,  has  been  often  feen  armed  in  the  air,  going 
before  the  van,  and  protecting  the  Spanish  armies  :  Which 
circumftance  you  may  read  in  Boldonius,  if  you  like  it.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  be  for  thefe  reafons,  or  others,  I  cannot  fay,  however  this 
fadt  is  certain,  that  San  Jago,  or  St.  James,  hath  from  the  ear- 
lieft  times  been  ever  revered  and  worfhipped  as  the  guardian,  and 
tutelar  faint  of  Spain. 
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What  innovations,  or  changes  their  religious  worfhip  under¬ 
went  from  the  firfl:  planting  of  ChriJUanity  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Goths,  or  the  invalion  of  the  Moors,  would  perhaps  be  im- 
pofiible  to  fay  :  That  the  Gothic  princes  embraced  the  Chrijlian 
faith,  is  clear  from  many  evidences  Rill  remaining,  not  in  Spain 
only,  but  in  England  and  other  countries:  That  the  Moors 
would  never  receive  ChriJUanity  among  them,  appears  but  too 
plainly  from  the  enmity  that  hath  ever  fubfifted  between  the  two 
people,  from  their  final  expulfion  under  Philip  III.  and  the 
odium  with  which  they  purfue  them  to  this  day. 

That  the  Jews  have  always  fubfifted  here  in  fuch  numbers 
was  probably  owing  to  this  circumftance  :  when  Titus  carried 
back  with  him  to  Rome  fo  many  thoiifand  captive  Jew  s,  the 
fhattered  remnants  of  that  devoted  people,  and  difperfed  them 
afterwards  throughout  the  world  ;  as  Spain  lay  convenient  for 
their  paflage  out  of  Italy,  and  being  a  wide  and  extended  coun¬ 
try,  multitudes  of  them  probably  fled  for  an  afylum  there  :  Tho’ 
great  numbers  remained  at  Rome  and  in  Italy,  as  appears  by 
the  edidts  againft  them  afterwards,  and  by  the  religion  of  the 
captives  fpreading  fo  much  among  their  conquerors  :  A  circum- 
flance  which  Rutilius  has  finely  lamented  ; 

xMque  utinam  nunquam  Judasa  fubadta  fuiflet 
Pompeii  bellis,  imperioque  Titi. 

Latius  excifas  gentis  contagia  ferpunt, 

Vidtorefque  fuos  natio  vidta  premit. 

That  the  Jews  had  in  feme  parts  of  Spain,  and  at  fome  pe¬ 
riods,  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  and  worfhip,  is  an  un¬ 
doubted  fadt  :  There  is  an  Hebrew  Temple  flill  remaining  at  To¬ 
ledo,  which  I  have  feen,  as  a  handing  proof  of  it  to  this  day. 

What  is  of  more  moment  to  us  is,  as  may  be  colledled  from 
Dr.  Geddes’s  feveral  tradts,  that  no  weftern  church  has  preferved 
fo  many,  and  fuch  authentic  monuments  and  records,  as  the  Spa¬ 
nish  church  hath  down  to  the  Vlllth  century.  It  was  antient- 
ly  exadlly  the  fame  with  the  prefent  church  of  England,  had 
the  fame  Nicene  Creed,  and  appealed  to  the  fame  general  coun¬ 
cils  : 
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oils  :  And  their  Prince,  as  well  as  ours,  was  defender  of  the  faith 
and  head  of  the  church.  The  Bifhop  of  Rome  had  no  more  au¬ 
thority  there,  than  any  other  prelate.  The  Spanijh  Church  had 
no  dependence  on  that  fee  till  the  Vlllth  century.  Till  after  the 
Moortjh  times,  it  had  no  image-worfhip ;  no  prayers  addrefled  to 
faints,  or  angels ;  no  purgatory ;  it  did  not  maintain  feven  facra- 
ments ;  it  knew  not  tranfubftantiation,  which  certainly  is  of  no 
older  date  than  the  time  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  the  Lateran 
council,  held  after  the  year  1200  ;  by  confequence  the  cup  was 
always  given  to  the  laity,  and  never  refufed  till  after  that  do&rine 
prevailed  in  the  beginning  of  the  Xlllth  century.  There  was 
likewife  no  adoration  of  the  hoft,  no  auricular  confeffion.  They 
had  no  prayers  then  in  an  unknown  language.  The  antient  Go¬ 
thic  Liturgy,  then  in  ufe,  was  called  Mozarabic ,  or  Mufarabic , 
from  thofe  chriftians,  who  lived  under  the  Moorijh  government  in 
Spain.  It  was  firft  printed  by  Cardinal  Ximenes.  And  there 
is  to  this  day,  an  annual  Mozarabic  mafs  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  and  folemnity,  in  the  metropolitan  church  of  Toledo,  at 
which  the  prefent  King  of  Spain  has  afiifted  in  perfon.  Every 
one  knows,  that  the  term  mafs  came  from  the  cullom  of  difmif- 
ling  the  people  with  the — Ite — mi  fa  ef. 

As  the  Spanish  Church  certainly  remained  pure,  uncorrupted, 
and  unpapiftical  till  towards  the  Vlllth  century  3  fo  from  that  pe¬ 
riod  downwards,  Paganifm  artfully,  and  by  almoft  imperceptible 
inlinuations,  gradually  dole  in,  wearing  that  mafk  or  vizor,  which 
we  now  call  Popery.  Whatever  triumphs  Chriftianity  may  for¬ 
merly  have  gained  over  the  Gentile  worfhip  3  Paganifm,  in  all 
catholic  countries,  is  now  entirely  revenged  3  fhe  triumphed  in 
her  turn  from  the  moment  fhe  eftablifhed  herfelf  in  the  form  of 
Popery.  Obncealed  under  this  drapery,  fhe  prefides  in  the  very  ta¬ 
bernacle  and  fandtuary  of  chriftians,  and  is  worfhipped  fitting  be¬ 
tween  the  horns  of  the  altar.  When  you  enter  a  Roman  catholic, 
apoftolic,  papiftical,  chriftian  temple,  at  your  firft  view  you  fee 
that  all  is  Pagan.  The  late  Dr.  Middleton  hath  very  learned¬ 
ly,  elegantly,  and  effedtually  proved  this  point  to  demonftration. 
But  I  never  relifhed  that  ingenious  performance  fo  much,  as  when 
my  own  eyes  bore  teftimony  to  the  truth  of  his  obfervations.  The 
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refemblance  is  fo  driking  between  the  ufe  of  the  ancient  P buret,- 
and  the  modern  Incenfe ;  their  afpergillum ,  lavacrum ,  &c.  and  the 
prefent  holy  water ,  the  bleffing  of  horfes,  and  the  ancient  bene' 
didtion  of  cattle j  the  fame  profulion  of  lamps  and  wax-lights  j 
between  the  ancient  votive?  tabula,  dvocQypoiTcc,  and  the  modern 
votive  limbs,  offerings,  and  pictures :  the  multitude  of  fhrines, 
croffes,  and  altars  in  the  churches,  roads,  hills,  and  high  places ; 
and  particularly  of  images,  which  have  often  brought  to  my  mind 
that  fatirical  joke  of  Petronius,  who  faid  he  never  walked  the 
dreets,  but  he  could  much  more  eafily  meet  with  a  god  than  a 
’’man. 

Facilius  eft  deum,  quam  hominem  invenire. 

And  I  am  fure,  if  you  fpit  out  of  a  window  in  Spain,  ’tis  ten  to* 
one  but  you  fpit  upon  a  faint.  The  Spanifh  Flagellantes ,  by  Py¬ 
thagorean  tranfmigration,  are  exadtly  the  old,  felf-lafhing 
prieds  of  Jove,  or  the  Ajax  Mastigophorus  on  an  Athenian 
dage  :  and  are  indeed  a  moft  shocking  fpedlacle.  The  cuftom  of 
churches  being  permitted  as  fandtuaries  for  villains,  prevailed  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  :  For  the  fenate 
very  judly  exclaimed  againd  it.  See  Tacitus.  Annal.  III.  Ces- 
tius’s  opinion  was, 

Neque  quenquam  in  urbis  templa  perfugere,  ut  eo  fubfidio* 
ad  flagitia  utatur. 

And  yet,  what  a  Roman  Senator  blufhed  at,  is  fanedified  by  a 
Roman- catholic  Pope.  The  quires  of  churches  in  all  popifh  coun¬ 
tries  are  a  fort  of  religious  fairs  or  markets,  where  people  conti¬ 
nually  come  and  go  in  fucceffion,  and  maffes  are  condantly  faid 
till  twelve  o’clock  at  noon,  but  not  after.  The  mafs  for  the  dead 
is  exactly  copied  from  the  parentation  of  the  heathens.  The  drefs 
of  the  officiating  pried:  has  conftantly  put  me  in  mind  of  thofe 
remarkable  words  : 

Tanquam  veftis  ilia  prophetica,  quse  licet  vera  ederet  mira- 
cula,  operanti  ornamentum  potius  quam  adjumentum. 
videretur  *. 

The  prefent  King  of  Spain,  while  he  was  at  Naples,  fen t  or¬ 
ders  to  the  officiating  pried  on  St.  Januarius’s  day,  that  the 

*  See  Tacitcs. 
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blood  fhould  be  made  to  liquefy  in  fuch  a  precife  number  of  mi¬ 
nutes,  for  he  would  flay  no  longer.  This  is  exactly  the  old  quack 
experiment  mentioned  by  Horace,  which  he  faw  at  Gnatia  : 

Dum  flamma  fine  thura  liquefcere  limine  facro 

Perfuadere  cupit - 

There  is  one  reafon  why  the  Church  of  Rome  ought  not  to 
make  fo  free  with  the  argument  of  miracles :  becaufe  if  they 
maintain  theirs  to  be  as  genuine  as  thofe  of  the  Apoftles,  it  will 
be  an  eafy  matter  to  prove  thofe  recorded  of  the  Emperor  Ves¬ 
pasian  (who  is  faid  to  have  healed  a  withered  hand,  and  reftored 
the  blind  to  fight)  to  be  at  leafi:  of  equal  authority  :  A  Roman 
hifiorian  records  the  one,  and  a  Roman  catholic  writer  maintains 
the  other  :  Utri  creditis ,  Quirites  !  This  folly  of  theirs,  inftead 
of  ftrengthening  their  own  caufe,  tends  evidently  to  weaken  it, 
and  it  faps  the  rotten  foundations  of  popifh  policy.  If  the  mif- 
chief  ended  there,  it  would  be  well :  but  it  tends  alfo  to  fubvert 
the  great  proofs  of  Chriftianity,  and  to  afiift  the  gates  of  hell, 
inftead  of  oppofing  them.  The  character  of  the  prefent  Papifts 
is  exactly  that  which  Tacitus  hath  given  of  the  old  Germans, 

De  adtis  deorum  credere,  quam  fcire. 

The  number  of  holydays  enjoined  by  the  Pope  is  become  fo 
excefiive,  as  to  be  a  fcandalous  encouragement  to  idlenefs.  If  it 
was  thought  defpicable  by  the  bufy  minds  of  the  Roman  peo¬ 
ple,  to  fee  the  Jews,  from  the  inftitutions  of  Moses,  give  but 
one  day  in  feven  to  complete  indolence,  though  for  the  caufe  of 
religion  :  If  their  a&ive  virtue  abhorred  to  fee,  as  one  of  them 
calls  it,  feptima  queeque  lux  quieti  data  ;  what  would  he  have  faid, 
had  he  been  fuch  a  number  of  days  confecrated  in  his  own  Rome 
to  the  fame  purpofe  ?  But  this  practice  like  wife  had  its  birth  in 
Paganifm  ;  and  made  Cassius  fay  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  that  if 
they  were  to  decree  fuch  a  vaft  number  of  feftival  days,  the  gods 
would  take  up  the  whole  year  in  being  thanked,  eoque  oportere  di- 
vidi  facros,  et  negoiiofos  dies ,  quels  divina  coL  rentur,.  et  humam  non. 
impedirent. 
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The  abfurdity  of  their  Reliques  is  beyond  meafure  ridiculous; 
fuch  as  the  thigh  of  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  fkin  burnt,  and 
marked  with  the  prongs,  which  he  was  turned  with  on  the  grid¬ 
iron.  There  are  laid  to  be  the  heads  of  two  thoufand  martyred 
virgins  in  the  convent  of  our  Lady  of  Atoche  near  Madrid, 
where  the  Britijh  flandards,  taken  at  the  battle  of  Almanza, 
flill  remain. 

It  is  certain,  that  their  blind  zeal  in  matters  of  religion  has 
deflroyed  many  fine  remains  of  heathen  learning,  and  claflic  an¬ 
tiquity  :  It  ftill  continues  the  fame  ravage  under  the  direction  of 
monks  and  inquifitors ;  leaves  are  cancelled,  prefaces  torn,  and 
books  prohibited,  fecreted,  or  burnt,  becaufe  they  are  againfl  the 
Catholic  faith.  As  they  formerly  thought  the  Bible  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  more  advantage,  when  the  pagan  poets  were  deflroyed ;  fo 
they  are  ffill  of  opinion,  that  popery  will  always  appear  befl, 
when  every  evidence  of  its  impofture  is  fuppreffed  or  fpirited  away. 
Thefe  are  lengths  in  which  the  zealots  of  the  church  of  Rome 
have  certainly  gone  too  far:  And  on  the  other  hand  Luther 
himfelf,  when  he  began  the  reformation,  went  too  far  in  burning 
the  canon  law.  This  fuperflitious  zeal  of  theirs  againfl  Pagan 
writers,  and  modern  heretical  authors,  cannot  be  placed  in  a  more 
ridiculous  light,  than  they  have  placed  it  themfelves  in  one  of  the 
pictures,  which  I  faw  at  the  Escurial  :  where  feveral  angels 
were  flogging  St.  Jerom  for  the  wicked  delight  he  had  taken  in 
reading  the  works  of  that  vile  heretic  Marcus  Tullius  Ci¬ 
cero. 

As  the  feveral  pagan  gods  were  multiplied  by  being  worfhip- 
ped  as  different  deities,  though  in  reality  they  were  the  fame :  as 
a  Jupiter,  an  Hercules,  &c.  were  fet  up  in  almofl  every 
country  :  So  where  popery  prevails,  and  particularly  in  Spain, 
the  Blefled  Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  is  multiplied 
into  almofl  as  many  diflindl  divinities,  as  there  are  feparate  dis¬ 
tricts  and  places.  Thus  there  is  our  Lady  of  Atoche,  our  Lady 
of  Alcala  de  Henares,  our  Lady  of  Toledo,  &c.  And  the 
little  pictures  or  images  of  thefe  are  worn  as  Amulets  by  the 
common  people,  who  have  as  much  faith  in  them,  as  the  antients 
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had  In  a  'Talifman,  or  Abraxas.  I  have  feen  one  of  thele  lad,  which 
Prince  Eugene  himfelf  wore,  a  drange  indance  of  human  weak- 
nefs  in  one  who  rofe  fo  much  above  the  common  level,  and  made 
fuch  a  fhining  figure  as  a  hero  on  the  theatre  of  Europe.  The 
Spaniards  have  marvellous  fuperditions  relating  to  the  different 
properties  of  thofe  different  Virgin  Maries  :  If  you  pray  to  this, 
fhe  is  a  good  prefervative  againd  thunder  and  lightning  ;  if  you 
pray  to  that ,  an  admirable  fpecific  againd  the  cholic  and  rheuma- 
tifm.  But  the  Blefied  Virgin  of  Pilar,  or  our  Lady  of  the  Pil¬ 
lar,  Maria  de  Columna,  in  Sarago^ a,  is  the  mod  capital 
Virgin  Mary,  the  greated  objedt  of  devotion  in  all  Spain. 

There  cannot  be  much  Jimony  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  becaufe 
the  Pope,  or  the  King,  dilpofes  of  all  church-preferments ;  for 
there  can  be  no  traffic  fuppofed  between  the  inferior  ecclefiadics 
and  his  Holinefs,  or  his  Majedy.  Statutes  of  mortmain  are  highly 
requifite  and  neceffary  in  this  country.  The  prefent  King  of  Spain 
hath,  it  is  faid,  attempted  fomething  like  them,  by  taxing  all  do¬ 
nations  to  religious  ufes  ever  fince  the  year  1730.  Thefe  were 
anciently  Tuch  a  grievance  in  England,  that  it  became  a  form 
in  fome  wills  ;  dentur ,  ajjignentury  vendafitur — exceptis  Religiojis 
.  &  Judceis. 

Philip  V.  in  1716,  obtained  of  the  Pope  an  indulto  for  raif- 
ing  money  upon  the  clergy.  The  Pope  granted  him  one  for  five 
years,  that  is  to  fay,  a  million  and  a  half  in  the  Indies,  and  a 
million  on  the  churches  in  Spain.  It  is  a  midake  to  call  this  the 
/os  millones ,  which  is  a  different  tax,  as  will  appear  in  the  account 
of  the  Spanifh  Revenue.  This  is  called  fubfidio. 

The  Crufade  againd  the  followers  of  Waldo  (a  merchant  of 
Lyons)  or  the  Albigenfes,  in  1160,  gave  birth  probably  to  the 
Inquisition.  Pope  Gregory  IX.  fird  devifed  that  horrid  tri¬ 
bunal,  but  Innocent  IV.  was  the  fird,  who  had  abilities  and 
courage  fufficient  to  bring  it  to  a  due  maturity,  and  give  it  a  jud 
edablifhment.  The  form  of  it,  and  the  number  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  differ  greatly  in  different  countries.  *  In  Spain  it  was  efta- 
blifhed  chiefly  by  Cardinal  Ximenks,  who  knew  perfectly  well 
what  political  ufe  could  be  made  of  it.  The  Spaniards  dill  fup- 

*  See  more  upon  this  article  in  the  next  Letter. 
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port  it,  not  fo  much  with  an  intention  to  burn  Jews  or  Heretics, 
as  they  do  in  Portugal,  but  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  one  religion, 
the  want  of  fuch  uniformity  being,  they  apprehend,  a  great  incon¬ 
venience  to  other  Rates.  Monf.  Voltaire  indeed  is  of  another 
opinion  ;  he  tells  us,  that  if  there  was  but  one  religion  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  government  would  foon  become  defpotic;  if  there  were 
two,  they  would  cut  each  others  throats;  but  as  there  are  fo  ma¬ 
ny  religions  amongR  us,  things  go  on  very  quietly.  To  fpeak 
however  of  the  Inquifition  in  the  mildeR  terms,  it  is  at  belt  but  a 
Roman ,  R’urkifh ,  or  an  Arabian  perfecution  in  a  ChriRian  drefs. 
The  inquilitors  perhaps  may  fay,  “  We  only  perfecute  in  this 
“  manner  the  very  worR  of  heretics,  fuch  as  Jews”  It  may  be 
anfwered,  “  And  what  have  the  Pagans  done  more  ?  thofe  whom 
“  they  perfecuted,  they  accounted  heretics,  and  thefe  very  Jews 
“  did  the  fame  thing.”  The  Dominican  will  reply,  “  But  can  you 
“  as  a  Chrijlian  fpare  and  tolerate  the  perfecutors  of  Christ  ?” 
We  anfwer,  I  think  juRly,  That  we  have  no  authority  to  pu- 
nifii  them;  but  we  may  tolerate  their  worfiiip,  or  not,  as  we 
think  proper.  Becaufe  fome  people,  called  Jews,  crucified  the 
founder  of  our  religion,  Jesus  Christ,  above  1700  years  ago,  that 
is  no  reafon  why  you  fhould  crucify  all  thofe  who  go  under  that 
name  at  this  day.  Where  is  your  warrant,  your  authority,  your 
commiflion  delegated  from  the  .Almighty  for  this  purpofe  ?  Is  it 
any  where  faid,  “  Go  forth,  my  difciples,  with  fword  and  fire,  tor¬ 
ment,  rack,  and  burn  all  thofe  who  will  not  embrace  the  Chri- 
Rian  faith  ;  or,  what  is  much  lefs,  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ?”  . 
Though  God  himfelf  may  punifh  the  fins  of  the  fathers  on  the 
children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation ;  thefe  people  are  at 
prefent  at  leaR  the  fiftieth  generation  from  the  murderers  of 
Chrifi.  Thus  you  feem  to  me  not  only  to  fnatch  the  thun¬ 
der  of  the  Almighty  out  of  his  hands,  but  to  dart  it  unwar¬ 
rantably,  and  even  launch  the  bolt  much  farther  than  He  ever  de¬ 
clared  he  fhould  do  himfelf.  Can  the  God  of  all  mercy  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  fo  cruel  a  facrifice  of  human  blood  ?  There  is  an 
undoubted  refemblance  between  a  Spanish  Inquisitor,  and  a 
Di  oclesian,  a  Caled,  or  a  Mustapha  ;  you  now  adt  the 
part  of  the  Pagan  princes,  as  they  formerly  added  yours.  Such  a 
tribunal,  fhocking  as  it  is  to  humanity,  has  nothing  but  falfe  po¬ 
ll  deal  ends  to  plead  in  its  excufe  :  And  where  nature  and  religion 
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mutt  be  facrinced,  fuch  a  policy  is  only  worthy  of  a  Machia- 
vel,  a  Ximenes,  or  an  Emperor  of  Japan.  The  principles  of 
toleration  are  founded  in  nature,  reafon,  humanity,  juflice,  and 
true  policy.  If  in  a  well  civilized  flate  the  majority  are  of  one 
religious  perfuafion,  the  mofl  that  you  can  lawfully  do  is,  to  lay 
thofe  who  are  diffentient,  under  fuch  reflriclions,  as  fhall  prevent 
their  diflurbing,  or  fubverting  the  civil  or  religious  harmony  of 
that  flate.  This  is  all  that  appears  to  me  allowable  s  and  of  this 
nature  are  the  laws  in  England  and  Ireland  againfl  the  Papifls. 
But  when  you  come  to  molefl  innocent  fubjedls,  to  take  from  them 
their  poflehions,  to  expofe  them  to  tortures  and  cruel  deaths,  or  drive 
them  to  feek  fettlements  in  other  countries,  you  then  exceed  your 
power,  play  the  part  of  a  Syracufan  tyrant,  and  it  becomes  Per - 
/edition ;  like  the  expulfion  of  the  Moors,  or  the  revocation  of 
the  edi&  of  Nantz. 


But  after  all,  why  are  the  Jews  fingled  out,  as  the  worfl  of 
heretics  ?  In  one  light  they  are  the  moll  pardonable.  They  are 
the  only  people,  befides  the  Chriflians,  who  have  received  the  glo¬ 
rious  depolit  of  a  true,  a  divine  revelation  :  They  had  theirs  from 
God  himfelf ;  we  received  ours  from  his  Son  :  They  are,  no  doubt, 
in  a  dangerous  and  incorrigible  flate  of  error,  by  not  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  true  Messiah  ;  but  we  are  not  to  be  the  punifhers 
of  that  error  :  A  very  fevere  part  of  that  punifhment  feems  already 
to  have  paffed  upon  them  ;  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  coun¬ 
try  and  temple ;  their  exiflence,  as  a  nation,  deflroyed ;  they  have 
been  fold,  and  carried  captive  into  all  lands  driven  as  wretched 
fugitives  and  vagabonds  throughout  the  world  :  Let  the  intolerant 
fpirit  of  bigots  exclaim  as  loudly  againfl  them  as  it  may,  there  is 
not  a  Roman-catholic  in  the  world  but  will  join  in  the  cry  ;  which 
very  circumflance  fhould  awaken  all  the  fufpicions  of  us  Pro- 
teflants.  The  next  flep  from  exclufion  out  of  community,  is 
perfecution.  But  to  a  humane  mind,  conlidering  the  fufferings 
of  thefe  people,  the  mofl  natural  conclufion  will  probably  be  that, 
which  was  made  by  the  firfl  outlaw  of  the  human  race,  at  a  time 
when  fociety  or  communion  had  not  thofe  fweets  and  advantages 
which  they  now  enjoy.  The  conclufion  meant  is,  Phat  their  pu - 
nifhment  is  greater  than  they  can  bear .  The  Spaniards  have 
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always  found,  that  this  violent  way  of  making  profelytes  has  had- 
but  indifferent  fuccefs.  It  may  make  men  temporize,  diffemble, 
or  perhaps  perjure  themfelves.  Fire  and  fword,  famine  and  tor¬ 
ture  will  never  cure  Jewifli  blindnels ;  when  miracles  wrought  by 
a  divine  power  have  had  no  effebt,  what  is  to  be  hoped  for  from 
any  human  means  ?  Titus  reafoned  with  them  in  this  way  much 
more  forcibly  than  any  one,  either  before  or  fince  his  time ;  the 
Sen  n  ache  ribs,  and  Nebuch  adnezz  ars  fell  far  fhort  of  him 
in  this  method  of  argument.  But  what  was  the  confequence  ? 
They  fought  hill  more  defperately  for  their  civil  and  religious  li¬ 
berties,  and  obftinately  expired,  as  they  hill  do  in  the  inquifitor’s 
fames,  in  the  defence  of  their  faith. 

Upon  the  whole  we  may  fafely  fay,  that  the  Roman-catholic 
fyhems  of  morality ,  as  treated  by  jefuitical  cafuihs,  are  truly 
I'art  de  chicaner  avec  JDieu  ;  that  their  religion,  as  dreffed  out  with 
the  trappings  of  popery,  difeovers  in  its  folds  the  pagan  wardrobe 
from  whence  it  was  taken.  From  a  view  of  it  one  cannot  help 
coming  at  this  obvious  truth  :  That  as  the  admiffion  of  all  error  is 
dangerous,  it  is  moh  fatally  fo  in  matters  of  religion  ;  the  avenues 
of  which  fhould  therefore  be  guarded  with  the  greater  vigilance. 
In  other  cafes  the  error  is  removable,  or  the  remedy  at  word;  but 
difficult :  But  here  error  is  generally  uneradicable,  permanent,  and 
the  remedy  impracticable.  All  attempts  to  alter  what  has  once 
been  facred,  are  imagined  to  border  fo  near  to  facrilege  or  impi¬ 
ety,  that  few  in  any  age  or  country  have  had  hrmnefs  and  difere- 
tion  enough  to  undertake  the  talk.  This  is  the  great  ftrongh old 
of  popery,  and  all  other  corrupt  religions.  For  as  the  Roman 
conful  judicioufly  faid  upon  a  like  occafion. 

Nihil  enim  in  fpeciem  fallacius  eft,  quam  prava  religio.  Ubi 
Deorum  numen  praetenditiir  fceleribus,  fubit  animum  timor, 
ne  fraudibus  humanis  vindicandis  divini  juris  aliquid  im- 
miftum  violemus.  Livius,  lib.  xxxix.  cap.  16. 

Errors  in  learning  commonly  ferve  for  our  amufement,  as 
abler  men  will  fet  them  right  ;  errors  in  politics  occafion  at  worffc 
but  temporary  evils,;  but  errors  in  religion  are  everlafting,  too 
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obdinate  to  be  fubdued.  Learned  and  political  controverfies,  tho’ 
often  managed  with  much  heat  and  rancour,  produce  generally 
new  lights  for  the  ufe  of  the  public ;  but  religious  controverfy  is 
for  the  moil;  part  pernicious,  and  ferves  only  to  poifon  the  minds 
of  men.  When  bigotry  prompts,  and  enthufiafm  inflames,  and 
the  zealous  fury  once  rifes,  the  word:  of  all  plagues  is  then  begun  : 
for,  more  human  blood  has  been  died  by  this  blind  religious  zeal, 
than  by  the  dagger  of  the  aflaflin,  the  fword  of  judice,  or  all  the 
artillery  and  implements  of  war. 


From  the.fird  century,  Spain  had  bidioprics,  and  was  divided 
into  the  provinces  Carthaginienjis ,  Tarraconenjis,  Betica,  Lufita - 
nica,  and  Gallaica. 

The  fird;  bidiops  were,  according  to  the  Spanifh  writers,  dif- 
ciples  of  St.  James  the  Apoftle.  The  epifcopal  government  was 
fomewhat  interrupted  by  the  Moors ,  who  ravaged  part  of  the  pe- 
ninfula  :  but  the  Mauritanians  in  Andalusia  were  more  inclined 
to  conquer  Spain  than  to  change  its  religion  from  the  chridian  to 
mahometanifm.  By  this  means,  the  kings  of  Oviedo  and  Leon, 
together  with  the  counts  of  Castile  and  the  kings  of  Navarre, 
having  recovered  drength  to  conquer  the  Saracens,  re-edablidi- 
ed  the  bidiops  who  had  retired,  and  founded  feveral  churches  and 
monaderies. 

Spain  had  eleven  archbidioprics,  and  fifty-four  bidioprics,  in¬ 
cluding  thofe  of  Portugal. 
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LIST  of  the  ARCHBISHOPRICS  and  BISHOP¬ 
RICS  of  SPAIN y  with  their  valuation. 


I.  TOLEDO.  Archbifliop  and  Metropolitan. 

His  Eminence,  Don  Luis  de  Cordova,  *  L.  50,000 


1.  Carthagena 

2.  Cordoua 

3.  Cuenca 

4.  Siguenza 

5.  Jaen 

6.  Segovia 

7.  OSMA 

8.  Valladolid 


SUFFRAGANS . 
Don  Diego  de  Roxas, 
Don  Martin  de  Barcia, 
Vacant, 

Don  Francifco  Dias, 

Don  Fran.  Benito  Marin 
Don  Manuel  Murillo 
Vacant 

Don  Ilidro  de  Coffio, 


II.  SEVILLE.  Archbifliop,  &c. 


Don  Francisco  Solis  de  Cardona, 


1.  Malaga 

2.  Cadiz 
.  Canaria 
.  Ceuta 


SUFFRAGANS. 

Don  Jofeph  de  Franquis  Lafo, 
Don  Francifco  Thomas  del  Valle, 
Don  Francifco  Valentin  Moran, 
Don  Jofeph  de  la  Cuefla. 


III.  SANTIAGO .  Archbifliop,  &c, 

Don  Batholome  Rajoy  y'  Losada, 


SUFFRAGANS . 


8oco 

5250 

6250 

7500 

S°oo 

4250 

3250 

2500 


15,000 

7500 

2000 


15,000 


1.  Salamanca  Don  Jofeph  Zorila  -  3000 

2.  Tuy  Don  Juan  Manuel  Caflannon,  2000 

3.  Avila  Don  Romualdo  Velarde,  -  2500 

4.  Cor  1  a  Don  Juan  Jofeph  Garcia  Alvaro,  3250 

5.  Plasencia  Vacant,  ,  -  -  6875 

6.  Astorga  Don  Francifco  Xavier  Cabezon,  187 5 


*  The  valuation  of  thefe  preferments  is  taken  from  a  Spanifh  book  lately  publish¬ 
ed  at  Madrid:  It  makes  the  revenues  of  Toledo  greater  than  the  common  efti- 
mation  of  them  :  But  I  doubt  if  the  account  is  exaggerated. 

7.  Zamora 
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y.  Zamora  Don  Ifidro  Cavanillas,  2500 

8.  Oxense  Don  Francifco  Auguftin  de  Euro,  1500 

9.  Badajoz  Don  Manuel  Perez  Miriago,  3 250 

10.  Mondonnedo  Don  Carlos  de  Riomol,  1250 

11.  Lugo  Don  Fr.  Francifco  Izquierdo,  1500 

12.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  Don  Jofeph  ViguezaJ,  1250 

IV.  GRANADA,  Archbifliop,  8cc« 

Don  Pedro  Antonio  Barroeta,  6290 

SUFFRAGANS. 

1.  Guadix  Don  Franc.  Alexandra  Bocanegra,  1000 

2.  Almeria  Don  Francifco  Gafpar  de  Molina,  1125 

V.  BURGOS.  Archbifliop,  See. 

Don  Onesimo  Salamanca,  375° 

SUFFRAGANS. 

1.  Pamplona  Don  Gafpar  de  Miranda,  35°° 

2.  Calahorra  Don  Andres  de  Porras,  3000 

3.  Palencia  Don  Andres  de  Bullamante,  2500 

4.  Santander  Don  Franc.  Xavier  de  Arriaza  *500 

VI.  TARRAGONA.  Archbifliop,  &c. 

DonjAYME  de  Cortada  y'  Bru',  ^250 

SUFFRAGANS. 

1.  Barcelona  Don  Aflenfio  Sales,  1300 

2.  Gerona  Don  Manuel  Antonio  Palmero,  1250 

3.  Lerida  Don  Manuel  Macias  Pedrejon,  2000 

4.  Tortosa  Don  Luis  Garcia  Mannero,  2500 

5.  Viqjje  Don  Fr.  Bartholome  Sarmentero  750 

6.  Ur  gel  Don  Fr.  Chathalan  de  Ocon,  iobo 

y.  Solsona  Don  Fr.  Jofeph  de  Mezquia,  625 

-ITAL  :  ’  i 
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VII.  ZARAGOZA.  Archbilhop,  &c. 


Don  Francisco  de  Anoa  y  Basta. 

SUFFRAGANS. 

7500 

1,  Huesca 

Don  Antonio  Sanchez, 

I  coo 

2,.  Barbastro 

Don  F r.  Diego  de  Rivera, 

1000 

3.  Xaca 

Don  Pafqual  Lopez, 

75° 

4.  Tarazona 

Don  Eflevan  de  Villanova, 

1 875 

5.  Albarracin 

Don  Juan  Navarro, 

1000 

6.  Teruel 

Don  Fr.  Rodriguez  Chico, 

2250 

VIII.  VALENCIA .  Archbilhop,  &c. 

■  r  r  /->  .■#s 

*  ‘  ^  ,  \ 

Don  Andres  Mayoral. 

SUFFRAGANS. 

'WS* 

1.  Sergove 

Don  Fr.  Bias  de  Arganda, 

2000 

2.  Orihuela 

Vacant, 

375° 

3.  Mallorca 

Don  Lorenzo  Defpuig, 

2750 

In  AMERICA. 

*  '  '  ~  ,  .A  Jt  -  .  vl  .  - .  -  ■  •  w  •  *  *  \  '  1  •--- 

I.  SANTO  DOMINGO.  Archbifhop. 

Don  Phelipe  Ruiz  de  Ausmendi. 

SUFFRAGANS . 

1.  Puerto  Rico  Don  Pedro  Martinez  de  Oneca. 

2.  Cuba  Don  Pedro  Aguftin  Morel. 

3.  Caracas  Don  Diego  Diez  Madronnero. 

II.  ME  XT  ' 


3 


■>*> 
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II.  MEXICO .  Archbifhop,  See. 

/  1 

Don  Man.  Rubio  de  Salinas. 


SUFFRAGANS. 

T.  Puebla^de  los  An  jyon  Domingo  Alvarez  de  Abrea^ 

2.  Oaxaca - Don  Ventura  Blanco. 

3.  Mechoacan  ■■  —  Don  Pedro  Sanchez  de  Tagle. 

4.  Guadalaxara  -  Don  Francifco  de  Texada. 

5.  Yucatan  -  Don  Fr.  Ignacio  de  Padilla. 

6.  Durango  - - -  Don  Pedro  Tamaron. 


II L  MA  NILA.  Archbifhop,  6cc. 

Don  Manuel  Antonio  Roxo. 


S  UF  F  RAGAN S. 


1*  Cebu'  — —  Vacant. 

2.  Nueva  Segovia  -  Don  Juan  de  la  Fuenten 

3.  Nueva  Caceres  — -  Don  Fr.  Manuel  de  Matos. 


IV.  G  U AT E  M A  LA.  Archbifhop,  6c c*. 

Don  Francisco  de  Figueredo. 

•  SUF  F  RAGANS. 

*  * 

1.  Chiapa  - -  Don  F.  Jofeph  Videl  de  Montezuma. 

2.  Nicaragua  —  Don  Fr.  Mato.  Navia  Bolano. 

3.  Comayagua  —  Don  Diego  Rodriguez  Rivas. 


V.  LIMA.  Archbifhop., 

Don  Diego  del  Corro. 

S  UF  F  RAGAN  S. 

1.  Areqjjipa  — —  Don  Jacinto  Aquado  y'  Chacon. 

2.  Truxillo  «- — *  Don  Francifco  de  Luna  Victoria. 

3.  Quito 
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3.  Quito  — —  Don  Juan  Nieto  Polo  del  Aquila. 

4.  Cuzco  Don  Juan  de  Caflonneda. 

5.  Guamanga  -  Don  Phelipe  Manrique  de  Lara. 

6.  Panama  — —  Don  Man.  Romani  y  Carrillo. 

7.  Chile  — —  Don  Man.  de  Alday. 

8.  Concepcion  de  Chile  Don  Jofeph  de  Toro. 

VI.  C  H  A  R  C  A  S.  Archbifliop. 

Don  Cayetano  Marcellano  y'  Agramont. 

SUFFRAGANS .  j 

1.  NRA*  Sra*  de  la  Paz  Don  Diego  de  Parada. 

2.  Tucuman  -  Don  Pedro  de  Argadona.  - 

3.  STA-  Ciujz  de  la  Sierra  Don  Fern.  Perez  de  Oblitas, 

4.  Paraguay  -  Don  Manuel  de  la  Torre. 

5.  Buenos  Ayres  -  Don  Jof.  Anto.  Bafurco  y  Herrera. 

VII.  SANTA  F  E.  Archbifliop. 

Don  Joseph  Xavier  de  Arauz. 

SUFFRAGANS. 

1.  Pop  ay  an  —  Don  Geronymo  de  Obregon. 

2.  Cartagena  -  Don  Manuel  de  Sofa  y  Betancur, 

3.  Santa  Marta  j-  Don  Nicolas  Gil  Martinez. 

.  '  •  >  '•  *  * 

These  were  formerly  in  the  nomination  of  the  King,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  Concordate.  This  is  not  the  cafe  now.  The  Pope,  the 
King,  and  the  Archbifhop  of  Toledo  divide  the  patronage.  The 
concordate  was  an  old  council  or  junto  for  that  purpofe  j  but  is 
lately  aboliihed. 

1 

T’h  e  bifhoprics  in  Spain  have  very  fine  revenues.  The 
bifhops  always  go  in  the  following  drefs  :  A  long  robe  and  a 

purple 
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purple  rochet.  They  generally  carry  a  crucifix,  wear  a  crofs  up¬ 
on  their  breafts,  and  a  ring. 

The  clergy  of  Spain  who  are  not  of  any  particular  monadic 
order  wear  the  regular  drefs,  confiding  of  a  caflock,  and  a  hood 
of  flannel  or  filk.  The  caflock  has  a  cape ;  and  their  hats  are 
tucked  up  on  both  fides.  The  ecclefiadical  edates  are  very  con- 
fiderable. 


LETTER  III. 


Of  the  GOVERNMENT  of  SPAIN,  the  Cortes, 
or  Parliament,  its  Laws,  Tribunals,  Courts 
of  Judicature,  ©V. 

TH  E  government  of  Spain  was,  by  its  ancient  condi  tution, 
a  limited  monarchy,  of  hereditary  fucceflion,  both  in 
males  and  females.  The  male  line  ended  in  Ferdinand,  who 
united  Castile  and  Arragon,  by  marriage  with  Isabella  of 
Castile.  That  Princefs  dying  at  Medina  del  Campo,  in 
1505,  left  ifliie,  1.  John,  who  married  Margerite,  daughter 

E  of 
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of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  2.  Isabella,  married  firft  to 
Prince  Alphonzq,  fonof  John  II.  and  afterwards  to  Emanuel 
of  Portug  al.  3.  Joan,  who  was  afterwards  Queen  of  Cas¬ 
tile.  4.  Mary,  who  married  Emmanuel  of  Portugal. 
5.  Catherine,  who  married  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
afterwards  Henry  VIII.  of  England. 

. ..1  .  t  1  ; 

-r  1  •  t  1  i  *  1.  j  l ^  w*  -/  i  -1  .1 .  i .  .  I  ,  j  L  .  J 

Isabella  appointed  her  heirs  by  will,  the  Princeis  Donna 
Juana  her  third  daughter,  conjointly  with  her  hufband  the 
Archduke  Philip,  of  Burgundy,  fon  of  the  Emperor  Maxi¬ 
milian,  who  was  firnamed  Philippe  le  Flamand.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  teftamentary  difpofition,  Philip  claimed  the 
crown  of  Castile  againft  his  father-in-law  Ferdinand.  This 
difpute  was  however  amicably  adjulied  by  an  agreement  in  1506, 
that  both  parties  fhould  have  equal  power  and  authority.  But 
Philip  dying  that  fame  year,  the  power  and  crown  of  Spain 
reverted  entire  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand,  who  dying  in 
1516,  was  fucceeded  in  the  throne  of  Spain  by  his  grandfon 
Charles  V.  who  was  the  Ton  oTPhilip  by  Donna  Juana, 
fliled  the  Fool,  who  was  the  mother  of  two  Emperors.  And 
thus  the  crown  of  Spain  came  into  the  houfe  of  Austria. 

.  This  monarchy  was  limited  by  its  Cortes ,  or  Parliament,  compo- 
fed  of  repfefentatives  fent  from  the  cities  and  towns,  each  of 
\vhieh,  according  to  the  old  Gothic  plan,  fent  procurators, 
or  deputies,  cho.fen  by  and  out  of  the  aldermen  of  their  refpec- 
tive  cities.  The  elded;  member  for  Burgos  always  a-dted  as 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe ;  though  Toledo  was  a  rival  to  Burgos 
for  that  privilege.  In  order  to  adjuft  amicably  their  two  claims, 
the  King  ufed  to  fay  on  opening  the  feffion  of  the  Cortes ,  “  I 
“  will  fpeak  for  Toledo,  which  will  do  what  I  order:  But 
“  let  Burgos  fpeak  firft C  becaufe  Burgos  was  anciently  the 
capital  of  Castile.  No  adt  could  pafs  in  this  parliament  by 
majority  of  voices ;  it  required  the  unanimous  afient  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers.  All  its  adfs  were  afterwards  carried  to  the  King  to  be  con¬ 
firmed.  The  members  of  this  parliament  were  always  afiembled 
in  a  Cortes ,  by  letters  convocatory  from  the  King  and  privy  coun¬ 
cil  ; 
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oil;  and  it  was  dilfolved  by  a  notification  from  the  prefident  of 
that  council.  But  notwithdanding  its  dilfolution,  a  committee 
of  eight  members  dill  remained  at  court.  This  Cortes  has  rarely- 
been  called  fince  the  year  164 7,  when  they  gave  Philip  IV.  the 
millones ,  or  general  excife,  and  will  probably  never  be  alfembled 
any  more,  as  their  power  is  great,  and  they  can  call  miniders  fo 
feverely  to  an  account.  The  lad;  meeting  of  it  that  I  know  of, 
was  in  May  1713,  when  it  alfembled  to  receive  the  renunciation 
of  Philip  V.  to  his  rights  upon  the  crown  of  France.  This 
alfembly  was  antiently  the  keeper  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown. 
But  Charles  V.  and  his  miniders  fird  laid  them  alide,  becaufe 
they  could  get  no  money  from  them  :  And  having  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  fale  of  the  bull  of  the  crufado  from  the  Pope,  they  found 
they  could  get  money  without  the  help  of  a  Cortes,  and  fo  took 
their  leave  of  an  alfembly  which  few  princes  or  miniders  are  fond 
of  feeing. 

This  antient  Spanilh  Cortes  undoubtedly  refembled  our 
English  Parliament  :  For  all  the  northern  nations  had  originally 
a  like  form  of  government,  which  was  a  limited  monarchy,  and 
the  legillative  authority  was  fo  commixt  in  the  King  and  the  ef- 
tates,  that  no  laws  could  be  made,  repealed,  or  fufpended,  nor 
any  money  raifed  upon  the  fubjedt,  but  with  their  common  con- 
fent.  But  now  this  Cortes  is  laid  alide;  Spain  is  no  longer  a 
mixed  monarchy,  but  entirely  abfolute ;  the  whole  government 
being  folely  in  the  hands  of  the  King  and  his  miniders,  and  the 
councils,  which  are  altogether  at  their  devotion.  This  change 
from  mixed  to  abfolute  monarchy  was  occalioned  by  the  timidity 
of  the  commons  of  Castile,  who  having  in  their  lad  druggie 
for  expiring  freedom,  fupported  for  fome  time  a  war  againd  the 
crown,  on  a  dngle  defeat  deferted  the  noble  caufe  of  liberty  in  the 
mod  abjedt  manner.  This  war  began  in  the  year  1520,  and 
laded  only  two  years  ;  At  which  time  Charles  V.  carried  his 
point  with  a  high  hand,  and  told  the  Cortes,  he  would  always 
have  the  fupplies  granted  fird,  and  then  he  would  pafs  the  bills 
they  petitioned  for,  and  not  before ;  To  which  they  timidly  fub- 
mitted,  and  voted  him  four  millions  of  ducats  (about  480,000  /. 
Rerlingj  to  be  paid  in  three  years. 

E  2  ,  . 
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The  writ  antiently  fent  to  each  city,  as  a  fummons  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  convened  all  the  prelates,  matters  of  the  military  orders 
of  knighthood,  earls,  rich  men,  nobles,  and  procurators  of  the 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  realm,  in  the  following  manner 
(take  notice,  that  this  is  for  Castile  only,  as  Catalonia  and 
Arragon  had  a  feparate  Cortes.) 


Members. 

Members, 

Members. 

From  the  City  of 

Toro  4 

Truxillo 

2 

Burgos 

8 

Calahorra  2 

Caneres 

2 

Toledo 

5 

Oviedo  i 

Cad  ix 

2 

Leon 

5 

Xerez  2 

Xeriz 

4 

Seville 

3 

Astorga  1 

BeJ  AR 

3 

Corduba 

3 

Rodrigo  1 

Villa  Real 

3 

Murcia 

2 

Badajox  1 

Cuellar 

3 

Jaen 

3 

Coria  2 

Tariff 

1 

Abula 

2 

Guadalajara  2 

Huete 

2 

Salamanca 

8 

Corunna  i 

Andujar 

2 

Zamora 

4 

Medina  del 

Atienca 

3 

Segovia 

2 

Campo  2 

Madrid 

2 

Soria 

4 

Cuenza  3 

Alcar az 

2 

Valladolid  4 

Carmona  2 

St. Sebastian 

2 

Placentia 

2 

Ezija  2 

Satiagun 

2 

Baeza 

3 

Vitoria  2 

Fuente  Ru- 

Ubeda 

3 

Logronno  1 

BI A 

1 

This  is  copied  from 

a  writ  infer  ted  in 

Dr.  Geddes’s  tradls. 

fent  by  Don  Henry  II.  of  Castile  in  1390,  and  fummons  125 
members  to  the  Cortes ,  which  was  afterwards  attembled  in  the 
church  of  St.  Salvador  at  Madrid.  I  am  told,  the  oath, 
which  the  Kings  of  Spain  take  at  the  "Jura  on  their  accettion,  is 
as  follows  :  “  I  do  promife  and  fwear  to  maintain,  and  to  caufe  to 
“  be  maintained,  to  all  the  nobles,  prelates,  churches,  and  matters 
M  of  the  military  orders ;  and  to  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
**  all  the  fame  privileges,  grants,  franchifes,  exemptions,  good 
ufages  and  cuftoms,  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  reigns  of  my  an- 
w  ceftors,  and  in  the  fame  manner.” 

Their  Kings,  according  to  the  laws  of  Spain,  are  declared 
of  age,  or  out  of  their  minority,  on  the  completion  of  their  four¬ 
teenth 
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teenth  year.  In  regulating  the  fucceflion,  after  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  a  medium  was  obferved  between  the  Salic  law,  and 
the  ufage  of  Castile';  namely,  that  any  male  heir,  howloever 
diflant,  fhould  inherit  before  a  female ,  who  was  to  have  no  right 
but  after  the  extinction  of  every  male-branch. 


SPANISH  LAW,  TRIBUNALS,  and 
COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 


HE  Laws  of  Spain  are  compounded  chiefly  of  the  Roman 
JL  civil  law,  the  royal  edicts,  and  probably  certain  provincial 
cultoins.  Where  they  thought  the  Roman  law  was  not  fufficiently 
extenfive,  they  have  made  large  additions  of  their  own.  Thefe 
are  called  the  Leyes  de  Part  Idas ;  and  form  at  prefen  t  a  fyftem 
of  modern  Spamjh  Law,  and  have  been  publifhed  by  Berni  and 
Catala  in  fix  volumes  odavo.  The  name  Partldas  comes  from 
the  divifion  of  them  into  chapters.  As  to  what  we  call  Common 
Law  in  England,  the  Spaniards  have  no  fuch  thing;  their 
provincial  cuftoms  have  fome  refemblance  to  it,  but  their  laws 
are  Leges  Scripts.  Much,  however,  of  thz  feudal  Gothic 

conflitutions  dill  remain  :  Thus  the  grandees  have  dill  their  vaf- 
fals,  and  very  extenfive  powers  over  their  perfons.  The  dudy  of 
the  Spanifh  lawyers  confifls  chiefly  in  that  of  their  old  Gothic 
code,  or  the  Fuero  Jufgo,  as  they  call  it,  which  I  apprehend  to  be 
a  more  complete  body  of  Gothic  law  than  any  thing  of  that  fort 
ever  publifhed.  It  was  compiled  by  Sijenardo  a  Gothic  prince, 
in  631,  was  printed  in  1600.  It  would  have  been  a  very  confi- 
derable  addition  to  Lindcnbrogius  s  Gothic  Code,  who  has  omitted 
the  Gothic  laws  made  in  Spain.  Then  the  Code  of  Don  San- 
c  ho,  in  the  year  1000;  then  the  Fuero  Royal  of  Alphonso  X. 
in  the  vear  1255  :  The  Roman  Codes,  digeds,  pandeCts,  &c.  and 
after  thele  the  Leyes  de  Partidas ,  the  Pragmatica ,  the  royal  edicts, 
mandates,  &c.  Thofe  who  would  know  minutely  and  accu¬ 
rately  the  date  of  the  Spanifh  law,  fhould  read  Apparatus  ju¬ 
ris  Puhlici  Hifpanici:  Valent  ice,  2  vol.  8vo.  and  Sacra  Themidis 
Hifpanicce ,  4to.  and  L’Hifloire  du  Droit  Royal  d  Espagne  . 

E  3  Their 
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Their  great  court  of  civil  law  is  divided  into  the  two  chance¬ 
ries  of  Valladolid  and  Granada,  which  include  the  whole 
kingdom.  Tho’  Arragon,  Valentia,  and  Catalonia  loft 
their  old  privileges ;  yet  they  Bill  retain  a  court  of  chancery  among 
themfelves  in  audiences  held  in  the  capital  of  each  of  thofe  king¬ 
doms,  whofe  determinations  are  fubjedt  only  to  the  fupreme  council 
of  Castile.  If  it  be  a  cafe  of  property,  thefuit  is  commenced  in 
that  chancery  to  which  the  plaintiff  belongs,  and  then  the  affair 
is  referred  to  the  Confejo  Real y  Supremo ,  at  which  the  King  may 
order,  if  he  pleafes,  all  the  deputy-councils  to  aflift.  The  deter¬ 
mination  here  is  not  final,  becaufe  an  appeal  Bill  lies  to  the  Sala 
de  Mil y  Quinientos ;  but  that  is  final,  and  beyond  it  is  no  dernier 
refort.  The  tribunals  of  Valladolid  and  Granada  \tfere 
inftituted  by  Don  Henry  of  Castile,  enlarged  by  Don  John 

I.  and  put  on  their  prefent  footing  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabel¬ 
la  in  1499. 

All  other  caufes  go  before  the  refpedtive  courts  to  which  they 
belong,  whether  civil,  criminal,  or  commercial,  which  are  as 
follow  : 

I.  The  Royal  or  fupreme  Council  c/'Castile. 

This  and  the  following  council  are  frequently  affembled  as  one, 
to  determine  appeals  made  from  the  chanceries  of  Valladolid 
and  Granada  :  And  fometimes  affairs  of  the  police  are  referred 
to  them  by  the  King. 

II.  The  fecond  Hall  of  Government. 

The  determinations  of  thefe  are  not  final,  but  the  ultimate  appea 
lies  to  the  following  court. 

III.  The  Hall  of  the  Mil y  Quinientos. 

So  called,  becaufe  the  parties  mult  firft  depofite  here  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  dohlas ,  (about  223  /.)  before  the  appeal  can  be 
lodged,  which  is  not  a  large  fum,  confidering  law-expences- 
This  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  committee  of  the  fupreme  council. 

I V .  The  Hall  of  Jufiice. 

This  is  a  court  for  matters  purely  litigious,  and  is  a  part  of  the 
fupreme  council. 

V.  The 
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V.  The  Flail  of  the  Province. 

This  is  a  court  of  matters  chiefly  relating  to  the  police. 

VI.  The  F  if  cal :  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General  for  the 
Royal  Council. 

VII.  The  Hall  of  the  Alcaydes  de  la  Cafa  y  Corte. 

This  hall  was  indituted  by  Alphonzo  X.  to  fuperintend  the  lodg¬ 
ings  for  the  court,  and  to  provide  them.  As  every  houfe  in 
the  kingdom  was  fubjedt  to  this  inconvenience,  the  landlords  of 
houfes  made  a  compofition  with  the  crown  to  get  rid  of  this 
grievance:  and  this  compofition  is  faid  to  amount  to  150,000 
ducats  per  annum.  This  council  was  edablidied  to  preferve 
this  prerogative  :  and  this  court  antiently  found  lodgings  for  all 
foreign  ambaflsdors,  as  may  be  feen  in  Sir  Richard  Fan- 
shaw’s  account  of  his  embafly  at  the  court  of  Madrid. 

VIII.  The  Supreme  Council  of  War. 

This  determines  all  caufes  relating  to  the  army  ;  excepting  what 

belongs  to  the  council  of  the  Indies. 

* 

IX.  Council  of  the  Inquiftion. 

This  confids  of  an  inquifitor-general ;  of  five  counfellors,  whereof 
one  mud  always  be  a  Dominican ;  of  a  procurator ;  two  fecre- 
taries  of  the  chamber  ;  two  fecretaries  of  the  council  ;  an  Al- 
guazil- mayor ;  a  receiver ;  two  reporters^  two  qualificators,  and 
confultors,  and  a  legion  of  familiar s,  or  fpies. 

V  \  t 

The  fupreme  office  of  this  Holy  Tribunal,  as  they  call  it,  is  at 
Madrid  ;  but  there  are  alfo  inferior  holy  tribunals,  or  inquifi- 
tionary  offices,  placed  in  the  great  cities  almod  all  over  Spain. 
Thefe  are  the  great  date-curbs  that  hold  the  people  in  fuch  an 
implicit  religious  obedience,  and  preferve  their  boafted  uniformity 
of  faith.  “  Among  you  English,”  they  cry,  “'you  have  as  ma- 
“  ny  religions  as  didridts  ;  but  here  all  is  undividedly  Roman- 
“  catholic.”  ’Tis  true,  we  English  are  enemies  to  ail  perfecutive 
principles ;  we  breathe  the  fpirit  of  toleration  and  humanity,  and 
are  unwilling  to  road  any  man  into  Protedantifm,  or  convince  by 
racks,  indead  of  Bibles.  I  remember  I  faw  at  Segovia  the  tra¬ 
gic  footdeps  of  the  inquifition,  which  once  was  there,  but  is 
4  no  w 
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now-  removed,  in  the  badges  of  500  Jews,  who  had  been  burnt 
in  that  fmgle  office  only.  The  inquifitor  Torquemada  (according 
to  Madame  D’aunois’s  account)  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  tried  above  100,000  fouls,  of  which  6000  were  burnt 
in  lefs  than  14  years  time. 

This  court  was  ere<5led  in  the  Xlllth  century,  about  the  year 
1251.  Pope  Innocent  IV.  authorized  the  Dominicans  as  perpe¬ 
tual  inquifitors :  Clement  IV.  confirmed  thefe  powers,  and  en¬ 
larged  their  privileges  and  tribunals  in  the  year  1265.  It  was  ef- 
tabliffied  in  Castile  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  in 
Portugal  by  John  III.  in  the  year  1557.  In  1483  Ferdi¬ 
nand  obtained  a  bull  to  conftitute  the  inquifition  in  Arragom 
and  Valentia  from  Sixtus  IV.  who  afterwards  extended  it  all 
over  the  catholic  dominions. 

This  holy  office  ufed  antiently  to  acknowledge  only  the  power 
of  the  Pope  above  it,  and  bad  defiance  to  all  other  controul.  It 
raifed  itfelf  far  above  the  authority  of  their  Kings,  who  were- of¬ 
ten  bridled,  humbled,  and  even  punifhed  by  it.  It  then  was  truly 
formidable,  when  fupported  by  the  united  force  of  papal  and  royal 
authority.  Their  auto  de  fe  s,  or  folemn  adts  of  faith,  ufed  to  be 
exhibited  commonly  when>  their  princes  came  of  age,  or  at  their 
acceffion. 

I'm  the  year  1724,  there  was  printed'  in  London  in  120.  An 

Account  of  the  "Trial  and  Sufferings  of  Mr.  Isaac  Martin,  who 
was  put  into  the  Inquifition  in  Spain ,  for  the  fake  of  the  Frotejlant 
Religion . 

This  man,  a  native  of  London,  a  member  of  the  church  of 
England,  kept  a  pofada ,  or  inn,  at  Malaga,  and  traded  as  a 
merchant  with  fuch  captains  of  merchant-ffiips  as  touched  there, 
taking  their  adventure,  and  giving  them  the  product  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  return,  fuch  as  wine,  fruit,  oil,  &c.  He  came,  with  a  wife 
and  four  children,  to  fettle  at  Malaga  in  the- year  1714,  and  hal¬ 
ving  flayed  there  four  years,  was  accufed  by  a  fet  of  Irifh  papifls-, 
who  envied  his  better  fuccefs  in  trade,  in  the  bifhop’s  court,  of 
£uch  crimes  as  they  commonly  charge  Proteflants  with ;  fuch  as 
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his  being  a  Jew,  and  an  heretic,  and  having  given  too  much  Scan¬ 
dal,  by  his  difcourfe  and  actions,  to  the  Malagans,  in  regard  to  reli¬ 
gion  and  matters  of  faith.  This  was  fufficient  to  accomplish  his 
ruin,  which  was  the  end  they  aimed  at.  In  the  year  1718,  he  was 
taken  up  by  order  of  the  holy  office,  and  conveyed  to  the  inqui- 
iition  of  Granada,  from  whence  after  eight  months  imprifon- 
ment,  and  many  vain  attempts,  by  threats  and  hard  ufage,  to  make 
him  turn  catholic,  he  was  releafed  in  the  following  manner :  As 
the  man  was  an  Englifh  proteftant,  redding  there  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  treaties  fubfifting  between  the  two  crowns,  his  com¬ 
mitment  and  detention  were  a  manifeft  violation  of  thofe  treaties, 
and  of  the  law  of  nations  :  accordingly  the  Engliffi  Conful  at  Ma¬ 
laga  reprefented  the  cafe  in  a  proper  manner  to  the  Englifh  mi¬ 
nister,  and  the  minister  in  confequence  laid  the  affair  before  one 
of  the  fecretaries  of  State ;  who  immediately  reprefented  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  his  majefty  George  I.  who  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  fend 
a  very  fpirited  remonflrance  to  Cardinal  Alberoni,  Philip  Ws 
fir  SI  minister,  claiming  his  own  Subject,  and  infifting  upon  the 
immediate  releafe  of  the  faid  Isaac  Martin  from  the  prifon  of 
the  inquifition,  and  defiring  that  he  might  be  lent  back  to  Eng¬ 
land.  The  cardinal,  upon  this,  applied  to  the  inquifitor-general 
to  know  how  the  cafe  flood :  This  gentleman,  whofe  name  was 
Don  Jacinto  de  ABRANA,fent  to  the  inquifitors  at  Granada  for 
a  true  account  of  the  cafe ;  and  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the  cardi¬ 
nal,  Stating  the  matter  to  him  upon  which  the  cardinal  gave  or¬ 
ders  for  his  releafe.  The  original  letter,  which  the  inquifitor-ge¬ 
neral  wrote  to  cardinal  Alberoni  upon  this  fubjeCt,  accidentally  fell 
into  my  hands :  It  is  manifeftly  a  letter  written  designedly  to  be 
Shewn  to  the  Englifh  ministry,  in  order  to  juftify  the  inquifition 
in  So  illegal  and  inhuman  a  procedure.  There  was,  no  doubt, 
another  private  letter  written  by  the  fame  inquifitor  to  the  car¬ 
dinal,  Stating  the  real  injustice  and  indefeniible  circumftances  of 
this  imprifonment ;  otherwife  had  the  account  given  in  this  pu- 
blick  letter  been  Strictly  true,  the  poor  man  had  never  been  releafed 
at  all.  What  the  inquifitor  in  this  letter  fays,  indeed,  was  true 
enough,  that  Several  witneffes  of  Malaga  had  laid  Such  charges 
againSt  the  faid  Isaac  Martin.  But  he  conceals  what  was 
equally  true,  that  thefe  witneffes  were  a  fet  of  Irifh  papifts,  who, 

F  out 
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out  of  envy  to  the  man  as  a  more  fortunate  trader,  accufed  him 
before  the  inquifition  :  that  thefe  were  not  only  envious  witnelTes> 
but  falfe  witnefies,  and  had  crouded  into  their  charge  many  lies 
and  little  truth.  A  religion  mud  be  grounded  upon  very  ftimfy  evi¬ 
dence,  that  has  recourfe  to  fuch  wretched  drifts,  to  fuch  low  ar¬ 
tifices  for  its  fupport.  The  interceffion  of  George  I.  did  indeed 
releafe  this  unhappy  object ;  but  how  was  he  releafed?  He  receiv¬ 
ed,  upon  his  enlargement,  two  hundred  ladies,  was  whipped  and 
pelted  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  through  the  ftreets  of  Gra¬ 
nada,  dripped  and  plundered  of  all  his  effe&s,'fent  back  to  Ma¬ 
laga,  and  then  put  aboard  a  diip,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
to  diift  for  themfelves. —  Upon  a  view  of  this  cafe,  I  think  one 
cannot  help  faying,  that  the  tender  mercies  of  the  inquifition  are 
cruel ;  and  if  this  be  the  juftice  of  a  chriftian  country,  let  my 
lot  be  thrown  among  barbarians.  The  letter,  which  the  Inquifi- 
tor-general  wrote  to  cardinal  Alberoni,  upon. this  occafion,  is  an 
original  piece  never  before  publidied,  and  is  as  follows  : 

T 


EmminenttJJimo  Sen  or. 

Senor, 

17  N  cumplimiento  del  prezepto 
de  Vuejira  Emminencia  acerca 
dela  prijJio7i ,  que  fe  hizo ,  por  el 
Santo  Ojjizio  de  la  Inquifition  de 
Granada ,  de  la  perfona  de  IJ'aac 
Martin  vezino  de  la  ciudad  de 
Malaga  ;  Deho  decir  a  Vuejira 
Emminencia,  que  ejie  Reo  fue  te- 
Jiificado  en  la  Inquifition  por  nueve 
tejligos,  de  que  fe  facial) a  de  fer 
obfervante  de  la  Ley  de  MoyJ'es 
y  qite  con  efcandalo  de  muchos  de- 
cia ,  ejlabamos  enganados  los  Ca- 
tholicos  en  la  creencia  de  nueftra 
Jdgrada  Religion  :  y  quejiendo  ajji 


Moft  Eminent  Sir. 

Sir, 

|N  obedience  to  the  commands 

of  your  Eminence  concern- 
* 

ing  the  imprifonment,  by  order 
of  the  holy  office  of  the  inqliifi- 
tion  of  Granada,  of  the  perfon 
of  Ifiiac  Martin,  inhabitant  of 
Malaga  :  I  ought  to  inform  your 
Eminence,  that  that  criminal 
was  proved  in  the  inquifition  by 
nine  witnefles  to  have  boafled, 
that  he  was  an  obferver  of  the 
law  of  Moles  ;  and  to  the  fcari- 
dal  of  many  he  faid,  that  we  Ca¬ 
tholics  were  in  an  error  in  the 
belief  of  our  moll  holy  religion  : 

And 
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que  muchos  Vnglefes  Proteftantes 
hacian  referenda  al fantifimo  fa- 
cr ament o ,  quando  pafaba  por  las 
calks ,  6  entraban  en  las  ygleftas, 
no  folo  no  la  hazia  efle  Reo,  fmo 
que  vo  hi  a  las  ef pal  das,  y  f err  aba 
las  ventanas  de  Jus  cafas ,  quando 
pafaba  alguna  Procefion ,  para 
que  fus  hijos  y  familia  no  biziefen 
ador acton  :  £>ue  ha  hablado  con 
Catholic  os  malamente  de  elfummo 
Pontifice,  y  de  las  fantas  Itna- 
genes ,  y  articulos  del  Purgato- 
rio  :  T  que  haviendo  embiado  a 
Jus  hijos  a  la  efcuela ,  tubo  un  dif- 
gujlo  con  el  maejlro ,  por  que  los 
enfennaba  a  perjignar  Je,y  las  or- 
aciones  5  y  por  ejlo  los  faco  de  di- 
cha  Efcuela :  T  que  hofpedo  a  un 
Judio  que  pafaba  a  Liorna ,  ha¬ 
viendo  graves  indicios  de  que  fe 
vino  huyendo  de  Portugal ,  por  te- 
mor  de  que  fe  prendief'e  aquellain 
qu fit  ion. 


CON  eft  a  informazion  fue 
mandado  prender ,  y  ejla  confef'o 
en  caji  todos  los  cargos ,  negando 
folo  el fer  Judio.  T  eft  an  do  de¬ 
ter  minado  por  los  fagrados  canones 
y  leyes  de  eftos  reynos,  y  por  los 
capitulos  de  Pazes  entre  efta  y  la 
corona  de  Tngalaterra ,  que  jel 


And  altho’  many  Englidi  Pro- 
teftants  did  reverence  to  the 
moft  holy  facrament,  when  it 
paffed  along  the  ftreets,  or  when 
they  entered  into  the  churches  : 
Yet  this  criminal  did  not  only 
not  do  this,  but  turned  his  back 
upon  it,  and  fliut  the  £h utters  of 
his  windows  when  any  procef- 
iion  paifed  by,  in  order  that  his 
children  and  family  miyht  not 
worfhip  the  Hod.  And  that  he 
hath  lpoken  defamatory  words 
to  catholics  of  the  Pope,  of  the 
holy  images,  and  our  articles  of 
faith  relating  to  purgatory.  And 
that  having  lent  his  children  to 
fchool,  he  wras  dilgufled  with 
the  mafter,  becaufe  he  taught 
them  to  crofs  themfelves,  and 
to  fay  prayers :  And  that  for  this 
reafon  he  took  them  from  the 
faid  fchool :  And  that  he  lodged 
a  Jew  in  his  houfe,  who  was 
going  to  Leghorn,  there  being 
ft rong  proofs,  that  that  Jew  fled 
from  Portugal  for  fear  of  being 
apprehended  by  the  inquifition 
of  that  kingdom. 

With  this  information  or¬ 
ders  were  given  by  the  Inquifi¬ 
tion  for  apprehending  the  per- 
fon  of  the  faid  Ifaac  Martin,  and 
he  hath  confefled  almofl  all  the 
articles  of  the  charge  again  ft 
him,  but  abfolutelv  denies  his 
being  a  Jew.  It  being  however 
F  2  de- 
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fanto  officio  pueda  y  deba  froze- 
der  contra  los  Tnglefes  que  dieren 
efcandalo  en  puntG  de  religion  ;  no 
folo  no  ha  contravenido  en  la  prif 
Jion  de  ejle  Reo  a  ello,  Jino  que  el 
procedimiento  cs  en  fu  conformi - 
dad  y  obferbancia  :  For  lo  qual. 


SUPPLICO  a  Vueftra  Emmi- 
nencia  fe  firva  mandar  ref  ponder-, 
que  el fanto  officio  prozede  juft  a  y 
lexitimamente .  O  como  Vuefra 
Emminencia  fuere  fervido. 


DIOS  guarde  a  Vuefra  Em¬ 
minencia  los  muchos  anos,  que 
puede  y  le  fupplico.  Madrid, 
y  Abril  25  de  1718. 

Emminentiffmo  Senor , 

Befo  los  manos  de  Vuefra  Em¬ 
minencia , 

Su  mas  rendido  Servidor 

Jacinto  de  Abrana. 

A!  Emminentiffimo  Senor  Cardenal  A  bercni. 


e  INQUISITION. 

determined  by  the  facred  canons, 
and  the  laws  of  thefe  kingdoms, 
and  by  the  articles  of  our  trea¬ 
ties  of  peace  between  this  crown 
and  that  of  England,  that  the 
holy  office  may  and  ought  to 
proceed  againft  fuch  Englifh- 
men,  as  fay  any  thing  fcandalous 
in  matters  of  religion  :  The  ho¬ 
ly  office  has  not  only  not  done 
any  thing  contrary  to  the  faid 
canons,  laws,  and  treaties  of 
peace,  in  the  imprifonment  of 
this  criminal,  but  th e, procedimus 
is  in  conformity  to  them,  and 
obfervance  of  them.  Where¬ 
fore, 

I  supplicate  your  Emi¬ 
nence  to  give  for  anfwer  f  to  the 
Englif  minffer,  I fuppofej  that 
the  holy  office  hath  proceeded 
lawfully  and  rightly  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  :  Or  that  your  Eminence 
hath  been  obeyed. 

God  preferve  your  Eminence 
many  years,  which  I  pray  that 
he  may.  Madrid,  the  25th 
of  April,  17 1 

Mod;  eminent  Sir, 

I  kifs  your  Eminence’s  hands. 
Your  mod:  truly 
and  affectionately 

Jacinto  de  Abrana- 

To  bis  Eminence  Cardinal  Alberoni. 

But 
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Bu  T  now,  thank  God,  thefe  fanguinary  ads  of  faith  feem  to 
be  growing  out  of  vogue  in  Spain.  There  has  not  been,  I  am 
told,  an  auto  de fe  at  Madrid  for  thefe  twelve  years ;  which  was 
owing  to  this  circumstance  :  A  Jew,  and  his  wife,  and  a  daughter 
of  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  being  condemned  to  be  burnt;  while 
the  father  and  mother  were  burning,  they  fet  the  child  loofe  from 
its  fetters,  and  the  priefts  got  round  it,  with  a  view  of  converting 
it  by  the  united  force  of  their  rhetoric,  and  the  terrors  of  imme¬ 
diately  undergoing  the  fame  cruel  death.  The  child,  aftej*  feem- 
ing  to  liften  a  while  to  their  oratory,  gave  a  Sudden  Spring,  and 
vaulted  into  the  midSl  of  the  fire ;  giving  a  Shining  example  of 
the  force  of  early  piety,  of  an  heroic  fortitude  equal  to  that  of  the 
moSt  refolute  Roman,  or  the  moft  unfhaken  martyr. 

The  power  of  this  tribunal  is  now  declining  very  vifibly,  and 
feems  hastening  to  its  fall ;  for  the  prefent  King  of  Spain  has 
taken  a  bolder  Step  to  humble  the  inquifition,  than  any  of  the  Phi¬ 
lips  or  Charles’s  who  went  before  him.  The  inquifitor-ge- 
neral  having  thought  proper,  laSt  year,  to  prohibit  a  liturgy  which 
the  king  had  licenfed,  without  confulting  his  majeity  about  it ; 
the  king,  with  a  very  proper  Spirit,  put  the  inquifitor  under  an  ar- 
reft,  and  immediately  Sent  him,  guarded  with  a  file  of  grenadiers, 
into  exile,  in  a. convent,  at  a  great  distance  from  Madrid.  So 
determined  and  refolute  a  meafure  as  this,  alarmed  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy  ;  they  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  the  inqui¬ 
sitor’s  re  cal ;  but  for  fome  time  their  endeavours  had  no  efihd:  : 
The  king  was  inflexible.  The  common  people  were  taught  by 
their  priefls  to  fay,  that  his  Catholic  Majeity  was  no  good  catho¬ 
lic  in  his  heart.  At  length,  however,  the  king  restored  the  inqui¬ 
fitor  to  his  liberty  :  but  in  Such  a  manner,  as  that  prelate  had  no 
reafon  to  triumph  ;  for  his  majefty,  at  the  time  of  releafing  him, 
published  at  Madrid  the  following  edidt,  which  I  Shall  here  give 
in  the  original  Spanilh,  and  Subjoin  to  it  a  translation. 


J-JAviendo  conjiderado  qe'  no 
puede- fatisjacer  mi  rdigiofo 
Celo  los  fmceros  defeos  qe-  tengo  de 
prcteger  cn  todas  occajiones  las  dc- 


J-jAving  considered  that  my  reT 
ligious  zeal  cannot  fatisfy 
the  fincere  defire  I  preferve  for 
protecting  on  all  occafions  either 

the 
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terminal  de  la  Santa  Sede,  ni 
las  del  Tribunal  de  laYnquifiz ”  de 
efios  Reynos  en  los  graves,  e  im- 
portantes  ajfumptos ,  que  efian  en- 
cornendados  a  Ju  ciudado ,  y  que 
con  tanto  Celo  procura  defempen- 
nar,  Ji  antes  que  todos  mis  vafal- 
los  no  tengo  previa  notiza  de  las 
mij'mas  deter mi?iazcs  y  fmo  fe  ejia- 
blecen  las  ?nas  feguras  reglas  para 
evitar  antes  de  fu  promuigazion 
todos  riefgos  de  embarazo ,  e  in- 
combed  he  refuelto  defpues  de  una 
?nadura  deliberazion ,  y  conjulta 
de  mi  Confejo ,  qe  en  adelante  toda 
Bula ,  Breve ,  Rejcripto,  Exorta- 
tion ,  o  Carta  Pontifizia  fobre 
qualquiera  ajjumpto  que  fea ,  que 
trate  de  ejiablecer  Ley ,  Regia ,  u 
obfervanzia  gen1  que  venga  diri- 
gida,  ya  fea  en  particular ,  6  ge¬ 
neral  a  los  Tribunales,  Juntas , 
Arzpos,  Obifpos ,  6  Prelados  de 
ejlos  Reynos ,  no  Je  hay  a  de  publi¬ 
can ,  y  obedezer,  Jin  que  primero 
confte  haver  la  To  vijio ,  jy  Exami- 
nado,  y  qc  el  Nuncio  AppC0Ji  vi- 
nieje  dirigida  por  Ju  mano  la  hay  a 
pajdda  a  las  mias  por  la  via  re- 
fervada  de  EJlado ;  que  qualquier 
Bula ,  6  Breve  de  negozios  entre 
partes ,  6  performs  particular 5  ya 
fuer e  de  gracia ,  6  jufiza  fe  pre- 
fente ,  y  examine  en  el  Confejo  de 
Cajiilla,  pueda  verfe,  ji  de  fu  ege- 
cuzn  puede  rcjultar  algun  perjuicio 
al  Concordato,  a  las  Leyes ,  bue- 
,  nos  ufos,  y  coft umbres,  y  quietud 


the  determinations  of  the  holy- 
fee,  or  thofe  of  the  inquifition 
of  thefe  kingdoms  in  the  ferious 
and  important  bulinefs  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  care,  and  which 
is  executed  with  fo  much  zeal 
by  that  tribunal,  unlefs  I  fhould 
be  acquainted  with  thofe  fame 
determinations  previous  to  any 
notice  given  of  them  to  my  vaf- 
fals,  and  unlefs  the  moil  fecure 
regulations  fhould  be  eftablifhed 
for  avoiding  before  the  publica¬ 
tion  thereof  every  danger  of  em- 
baraffment  or  inconvenience  ;  I 
have  refolved  after  mature  deli¬ 
beration,  and  with  advice  of  rny 
council,  that  henceforwards  nei¬ 
ther  pontifical  bulls,  briefs,  re- 
fcripts,  exhortations,  nor  letters 
upon  any  fubjedt  whatfoever, 
treating  to  efbabiifh  a  law,  regu¬ 
lation,  or  general  obfervance, 
whether  diredted  in  particular, 
or  in  general  to  the  tribunals, 
juntas,  magiftracies,archbifhops, 
bifhops.or  prelates  of  thefe  king¬ 
doms,  fhall  be  publifhed,  or  o- 
beyed,  unlefs  it  appears  to  have 
been  firft  feem  and  examined  by 
Me  ;  and  if  ever  they  fhould  be' 
addrefied  to  the  apoftolic  nun¬ 
cio,  he  muft  pafs  them  to  my 
hands  by  the  fecretary  of  Rate’s 
office :  And  that  all  bulls  or 
briefs  for  bufinefs  between  pri¬ 
vate  perfons  or  parties,  whether 
they  be  of  grace  or  juftice,  fhall 

be 
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del  Reyno ,  0  perjuicio  de  terzero, 
exceptuando  unicamte  de  eft  a  pre - 
fentaz n  las  difpenfas,  y  Breves , 
que  fe  expiden  por  la  fact’ a  Peni- 
tenziaria  para  el fuero  interno  de 
la  conzienza  que  el  Ynq”r  general 
no  publique  edidio  dlguno  dimana- 
do  de  Bulla,  6  Breve  Pontifzio , 
finque  Je  le  pafe  de  mi  or  den  a  efie 
ftn,fupuefto  que  todos  los  ha  de  cn- 
tregar  el  nuncio  a  mi  perfona  6  a 
mi  primer  Jecretario  del  defpacho 
de  eft  ado  y  y  que  ft  perteneciefe  a 
prohibizion  de  libros,  obferve  la 
forma  prevenido  en  el  Auto  cicor- 
dado  14.  titulo  70*  lib.  i0'  ha- 
ziendolos  examinar  de  nuebo ,  y 
prohibiendolos  ft  lo  tnerecieren  por 
propia  poteftad,  y  fin  infertar  el 
Breve  :  ffue  tampoco  publique  el 
Ynqor  general  edidlo  alguno ,  0  ex- 
purgatorio  en  la  corte  nifuera  de 
ellafin  darme  parte  por  el  fecre- 
tario  del  defpacho  de  grazia  y  ju- 
ftiza  0  en  Ju  fait  a  cere  a  de  mi  per¬ 
fona  por  el  de  eft  ado,  y  que  fe  le 
hay  a  refponclido  que  lo  conftento ,  y 
ftnalmte  que  antes  de  condenar  cl 
Ynqcr  general  y  el  tribunal  de  la 
Ynqon  qualq0  libro,  b  papel,  oiga  las 
defen  fas,  que  quifteren  hazer  los 
inter efados  citandolos para  ello  con- 
forme  a  las  reglas  prefer ipt as  a  la 
Ynquiftz”  de  Roma  por  el  Papa 
Benediclo  XIV.  en  la  Conftituzion 
Appca  que  empieza,i olicita  ac  pro- 
vida.  En  Buen  Re  tiro  a  2  j  de 
Nov.  de  1761. 


be  prefented  to,  and  examined 
by  the  council  of  Caftile,  in  or¬ 
der  to  difeover,  if  any  prejudice 
can  refult  from  its  obfervance, 
either  to  the  concordatum  or  to 
the  laws,  good  cuftoms  and  prac¬ 
tices,  or  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom,  or  to  the  prejudice  of 
any  third  perfon,  excepting  fole- 
ly  from  this  prefentation,  the 
difpenfations  and  briefs  difpatch- 
ed  by  the  holy  penitenciary  for 
the  internal  forum  of  confcien- 
ces  :  And  that  the  inquilitor- 
general  lhall  not  publifh  any 
edidt,  proceeding  from  any  pon¬ 
tifical  bull,  or  brief,  unlefs  it  be 
tranfmitted  to  him  by  my  order; 
for  they  muft  all  be  delivered  by 
the  nuncio  to  my  perfon,  or  to 
my  firft  fecretary  of  date ;  and 
that  if  they  belong  to  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  any  books,  the  for¬ 
mality  muft  be  oblerved,  as  ex- 
preffed  in  the  14th  Auto,  tit.  7. 
book  I.  caufing  the  books  to  be 
examined  again,  and  then,  if 
they  fhould  deferve  it,  prohi¬ 
biting  them  by  his  own  authority, 
and  without  inferring  the  brief: 
And  likewife  that  the  inquilitor- 
general  lhtall  not  publifh  in  the 
court,  or  out  of  it,  any  edidt,  or 
expurgato>ry,  without  farfb  giving 
notice  thereof  to  me,  by  the  fe¬ 
cretary  of  difpatch,  of  grace,  and 
juftice,  or  in  his  abfence,  from 
my  perfon,  by  the  fecretary  of 

Rate  ; 
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Rate ;  nor  without  obtaining  in 
anfwer  my  confent:  And  finally, 
that  before  any  book  or.paper  be 
condemned  by  the  inquifitor  -ge¬ 
neral,  or  by  the  tribunal  of  the 
inquifition,  they  fhall  hear  the 
defence  that  the  concerned  may 
defire  to  make,  citing  them  for 
that  purpofe,  according  to  the 
regulations  prefcribed  to  the  in¬ 
quifition  of  Rome  by  Pope  Be¬ 
nedict  XIV.  in  the  Apoftolic 
Conftitution,  which  begins,  Soli- 
cita  acproroida,  &c.  Buen  Retiro, 
the  27th  November  1761. 


X.  I  he  Royal  Council  of  the  Indies. 

The  Duke  of  Alva  is  chancellor  of  it.  This  is  juridical  only. 


LETTER  III.  PART  II. 


COUNCILS,  HALLS,  and  TRIBUNALS. 

XI.  J^Oyal  Council  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood . 

Inftituted  for  the  regulation  and  government,  and  to  preferve  the 
privileges  of  thofe  orders,  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  in 
1489.  As  thefe  Spanifh  orders  feemnot  to  be  very  well  known 
in  England,  I  will  now  give  fome  account  of  them.  They  are, 

1.  The  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

Of  St.  James,  or  San  Jago. 

Of  Alcantara. 

Of  Calatrava. 

Of  Montesa. 

Of  the  Habit  of  Christ. 

I.  The  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  came  originally  from  the  houfe 
of  Burgundy.  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  infti¬ 
tuted  it  in  1429.  The  collar  of  this  order  hvas  a  lamb  hanging  to 
it,  with  this  motto,  Pretium  non  vile  laborum.  The  prefent  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  order  are  as  follow  : 

LIST  of  the  KNIGHTS  of  the  GOLDEN  FLEECE; 

as  it  flood  in  the  Tear  1760. 

The  KIN  G,  Chief  and  Sovereign  of  the  Order. 

The  Marquez  de  Grim al do.  Chancellor . 

Conde  de  Canillas,  Regifler . 

D.  Manuel  Munoz  y’  Hestarte,  King  at  Arms. 

G  KNIGHTS . 


2. 

3* 

4- 

5* 

6. 
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GOLDEN  FLEECE, 

^  ** 

KNIGHT  S. 

1.  Due  de  Noialles,  March  7,  1702. 

2.  Conde  del  Montijo,  December  9,  1713. 

3.  Due  de  Sully,  December  31,  1714. 

4.  Marquez  de  Arienzo,  March  16,  1719. 

5.  The  Serene  Duke  of  Parma,  May  27,  1723. 

6.  Comte  de  Coigni,  July  22,  1734. 

7.  The  Serene  Infant  Don  Luis,  O&ober  24,  1735* 

8.  Duque  de  Sora,  October  21,  1736. 

9.  Don  Miguel  Reggio,  December  18,  1737. 

10.  Marquez  de  las  Minas,  January  23,  1738. 

11.  Due  de  Penthievre,  April  27,  1738. 

12.  Prince  Albert  of  Poland,  November  28,  1738- 

13.  The  King  of  France,  March  13,  1739. 

14.  The  Moil  Serene  Dauphin,  March  13,  1739. 

15.  Conde  de  Jablonewski,  January  20,  1740. 

16.  Elector  of  Bavaria,  January  20,  1742. 

37.  Due  de  Belleisle,  April  5,  1742. 

3  8.  Due  de  Lauraguais,  June  19,  1745. 

19.  Duque  de  Alva,  May  26,  1746. 

20.  Comte  de  Noailles,  May  27,  1746. 

21.  Duque  de  Medina  Coeli,  April  9,  1748. 

22.  Serene  Prince  of  Asturias,  January  3,  1749*, 

23.  Duke  Clement  of  Bavaria,  June  n,  17 49.. 

24.  Marquez  de  la  Ensenada,  April  12,  1750. 

25.  Duque  de  Bejar,  April  12,  1750. 

26.  Prince  of  Parma,  February  2,  1751. 

27.  King  of  Naples,  February  2,  1751. 

28.  Serene  Infant  Don  Gabriel,  June  9,  1752. 

29.  Serene  Duke  of  Orleans,  June  9,  1752. 

30.  Prince  Masseran,  September  22,  1752. 

31.  Principe  de  San  Nicandro,  September  22,  1752. 

32.  Duque  de  Bqurnombile,  December  18,  1753. 

33.  Marquez  de  Villa  Franc  a,  December  18,  1753. 

34.  Duque  de  Medina-Sidonia,  December  18,  1753-. 
33.  Serene  Duke  of  Burgundy,  March  27,  1754.. 

36,  Constable  Colonna,  December  16,  1755. 


37-  Set 
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SAN  JAGO,  ALCANTARA,  &c. 

37.  Serene  Infant  Don  Antonio,  January  16,  1756. 

38.  Conde  de  Aranda,  April  13,  1756. 

39.  Serene  Infant  Don  Francisco,  March  11,  1757. 

40.  Marquez  de  Monte  Alegre,  September  5,  1758. 

Created  jince ,  on  the  Rupture  between  England  and  Spam . 

Due  de  Choiseul. 

Conde  de  Fuentes,  &c. 

The  grand  maderfhip  of  this  order  was  made  hereditary  in  the 
Kings  of  Spain,  of  the  houfe  of  Audria :  confequently  the  pre- 
fent  King  of  Spain  has  no  right  to  it.— The  red;  were  indituted 
to  encourage  a  Ipirit  of  cruzading. 

II.  'The  Order  of  San  Jago ,  or  St.  fames ,  is  divided  into  twelve 
governments.  It  was  indituted  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  in  the  year  1175.  Its  reve¬ 
nues,  arifing  from  87  commanderies,  are  computed  at  230,000 
ducats,  (28,750  pounds.)  Each  knight  is  obliged,  by  his  feudal 
tenure,  to  furnifh  the  King  yearly  with  368  lances,  to  make  war 
againd  the  infidels.  They  compound  for  this  with  the  King,  and 
pay  a  certain  yearly  fum. 

*  w 

III.  SC  he  Order  of  Alcantara  was  called  the  noble ;  becaufe,  to 
be  a  knight,  you  mud  prove  your  nobility  for  four  generations 
pad;  whereas  the  other  orders  required  only  a  proof  through  two 
defeents.  The  knights  of  Alcantara  have  38  commanderies, 
worth  200,000  ducats,  (25,000  pounds.)  Thefe  furniih  only  138 
lances  to  the  King. 

IV.  The  Order  of  Calatrava ,  indituted  in  the  twelfth  century, 
for  the  defence  of  that  city  againd  the  Moors  in  1158,  and  Pope 
Alexander  III.  confirmed  it.  They  have  54  commanderies, 
worth  110,000  ducats  revenue,  (13,750  pounds.)  They  furnidi 
300  lances  to  the  King. 

V.  The  Order  of  Montefa  is  only  worn  in  Valentia,  and 
was  edablifhed  in  1317.  It  has  9  commanderies. 

The  King  of  Spain  is  grand  mader  of  thefe  orders. 

G  2  Be- 
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COUNCILS  AND  HALLS. 

Besides  thefe  the  prefent  King  of  Spain  has  now  introduced 
the  Neapolitan  order  of  St.  Janu  arius  :  And  has  ordered  that  to 
be  worn  in  his  court  above  the  French  order  of  the  St.  Efprity  or 
that  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

XII.  Royal  Council  of  the  Hazienda,  or  Treafury. 

This  is  not  properly  the  treafury,  but  rather  a  court  of  exchequer : 
All  the  King’s  revenues  are  received  by  an  annual  treasurer, 
who  is  generally  a  member  of  this  body.  This  council  was 
inrtituted  by  Philip  III. 

XIII.  The  Hall  of  the  Millones. 

Here  are  paid  in  the  imports  called  Alcavalas  and  Millonesy  the 
firrt  of  which  are  the  moft  ancient  revenues  of  the  crown  of 
Spain,  eftablifhed  originally  by  the  Moors.  They  were  at  firrt: 
a  fifth,  afterwards  a  tenth  part  of  the  value  on  goods  bought 
or  fold.  They  are  now  about  14  per  cent,  and  are  exaded  alfo 
on  private  confumption,  as  if  you  kill  your  own  meat,  &c.  you 
pay  the  Alcavala.  The  Millones  are  a  fort  of  general  excife 
given  by  the  Cortes  to  Philip  IV.  in  1647,  are  the  heaviert  tax 
in  all  Spain,  and  renewed  every  fix  years. 

XIV.  The  Hall  of  Juf  ice  and  Grace. 

This  is  an  office,  through  which  all  commiffions  and  grants  oF 
the  crown  pafs. 

XV.  Tribunal  of  the  Greater  Chamber  of  Accompts \ 

This  is  a  check  upon  the  King’s  treafurers ;  for  the  gentlemen, 
of  this  office  audit  all  their  accounts,  and  can  rejed  any  part  of 
them.  It  was  ertablifhed  in  1574,  by  Philip  II. 

XVI.  General  CommiJJion  of  Crufade. 

When  Charles  V.  grew  tired  of  alking  money  of  his  Cortes , 
and  was  willing  to  free  himfelf  from  their  controul ;  in  order 
to  become  abfolute,  he  had  recourfe  to  other  expedients  of  get¬ 
ting  money,  and  fet  himfelf  at  work  to  find  other  fources,  for 

his 
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his  royal  revenues.  With  this  view  he  petitioned  Clement 
VII.  to  grant  him  the  profits  arifing  from  the  fale  of  thofe  in¬ 
dulgences,  which  are  contained  in  the  bull  of  the  crufado .  The 
Pope  very  complaifantly  granted  the  requed ;  and  the  contriv¬ 
ance  compleatly  anfwered  that  prince’s  expectation  :  For  indul-  . 
gences  have  always  fold  better  in  Spain,  than  in  any  other 
country.  There  are  four  bulls  granted  by  the  fee  of  Rome  to 
Spain  exclufively  thefe  are, 

I.  The  Bull  of  the  Crufado ,  which  grants  plenary  indulgence  to 
all  who  fhall  ferve  perfonally  for  the  fpace  of  one  year  in  war 
againd  the  infidels ;  or  if  they  fend  foldiers  to  that  fervice  or  if 
they  contribute  two  rials  of  plate  (about  the  value  of  an  Englifh 
/hilling)  for  that  purpofe.  In  the  Indies,  where  money  was  to 
be  had  in  greater  plenty,  the  price  of  this  bull  was  prodigious  j  it 
has  been  fold  for  a  pound  of  gold.  Thofe  that  purchafe  this  bull 
twice  in  one  year,  have  a  double  indulgence  or  abfolution  :  For  it 
lads  only  for  the  fpace  of  one  year,  fo  that  a  new  one  mud  be 
bought  annually  by  every  individual.  The  next  bull  is, 

II.  The  Bull  for  the  Dead.  This  being  bought  for  any  dead 
perfon,  it  enfures  them  abfolution  from  all  fin,  and  fets  them  free 
from  purgatory. 

III.  The  Bull  of  Compoftion.  This  entitles  the  purchafers  to  a 
right  to  any  dolen  goods,  or  fuch  effects  as  they  may  be  unlaw¬ 
fully  pofieded  of ;  for  by  buying  this  indulgence,  they  compound 
with  the  Pope  for  them.  How  much  fhorter  a  procefs  is  this, 
than  our  Englifh  method  of  hearings  in  the  King’s  Bench,  or  a 
tedious  chancery- fuit !  One  twelve-penny  indulgence  adjudges  the 
property  to  the  thief  himlelf.  This  the  Pope  does  by  virtue  of 
his  being  fupreme  lord  of  all  temporad ,  as  well  as  fpiritual  goods. 

IV.  The  lad  is  the  Bull  of  Milk .  This  is  an  indulgence  to  eat 
flefh,  butter,  cheefe,  and  eggs  in  Lent. 

Thus  you  fee  the  bufinefs  of  this  council,  or  general  commiffion 
of  Crufade ,  is  to  didribute  thofe  bulls ;  to  raife  a  revenue  to  the 

crown* 
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crown,  under  a  pretence  of  levying  a  tax  for  crufading:  Its  great 
objeft  is  the  maintenance  of  Ceuta,  for  that  is  the  foie  tenureby 
which  they  hold  the  grant  of  thofe  bulls :  For  were  they  to  lofe 
Ceuta,  they  would  lofe  all  pretentions  to  this  tax,  which  would 
revert  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  In  this  council  all  books  of  religion  are 
examined  j  no  breviary  nor  miflal  can  be  printed  without  its  li¬ 
cence.  It  is  the  depofitary  of  ftolen  goods  unowned.  It  was  ere&ed 
in  the  year  1525.  All  the  King’s  fubje&s  are  obliged  to  buy  the 
indulgence  belonging  to  the  bull  of  the  Crufado ,  to  enable  them 
to  go  to  confeflion,  receive  abl'olution,  and  to  communicate ;  for 
if  they  bring  not  this  bull,  the  priefis  will  neither  abfolve  them, 
nor  give  them  the  wafer.  This  very  confiderable  part  of  the  crown 
revenues  was  given  in  confequence  of  Cardinal  Ximenes’s  expedi¬ 
tion  into  Africa.  All  the  benefices  in  Spain  are  taxed  for  the 
trufade.  Toledo  alone  pays  50,000  ducats  yearly,  (6250  pounds ;) 
the  contribution  of  the  clergy  is  great,  but  of  the  laity  hill  more  : 
Thefe  bulls  are  laid  to  produce  yearly,  in  Spain  only,  1,200,000 
ducats  (above  57,000  /.  fieri.)  and  about  double  that  fum  in 
America.  Thole  who  die  without  having  bought  them,  die  ex¬ 
communicated. 

XVII.  Board  of  Works  and  For  refs. 

XVIII.  Council  of  Commerce ,  Money ,  and  Mines  ;  or  a  board 
of  trade. 

XIX.  flint  a  de  Facultades  y  de  Viudedades. 

What  the  nature  of  this  board  is,  I  cannot  fay,  having  made  fe- 
veral  enquiries  in  vain  about  it  :  Tho’  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  it  relates  to  cafes  of  property  and  perfonal  eftates,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  widows  jointures. 

XX.  Apofolical  Junta. 

To  appoint  mifiionaries. 

v  #  • ,  * ,  *■  r 

XXI.  Junta  of  Tobacco. 

To  manage  the  farm  of  the  tobacc»0 
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TRIBUNALS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

XXII.  Junta  of  the  Provifons. 

This  is  a  council  of  perfons  of  rank  and  property,  who  are  obliged 
to  furnifh  Madrid  with  bread  and  all  other  provilions  at  a  fixt 
price.  It  has  the  preference  of  the  firft  purchafe  at  all  markets. 

XXIII.  'Tribunal  of  the  firjl  Phyfcian . 

Don  Joseph  Sunol,  of  the  Council  of  his  Majefty,  and  firft 
Phyfician  of  the  Chamber,  Prefdent. 

Don  Miguel  Barbon,  of  the  Council  ofhisMajefty,  and  his 
Phyfician  of  the  Chamber,  Vice-prefdent. 

Don  Joseph  Amar,  Phyfician  to  his  Majefty,  and  firft  Phyfician. 

Don  Andres  Piquer,  Phyfician  of  the  Chamber  of  his  Majefty, 
and  firft  Phyfician. 

Don  Matthias  de  la  Rubia,  Afjejfor. 

Don  Fr.  Ant.  de  Vergara,  Fifcal. 

Don  Fr.  Xavier  de  Qijesada,  Secretary. 

XXIV.  Tribunal  of  the  Nonciature ,  or  Goncordate. 

t 

This  related,  among  other  articles,  to  the  difpofal  of  ecclefaflicai 
preferments.  It  was  abolifhed  by  an  agreement  between  the 
courts  of  Rome  and  Spain,  in  1753. 

ACADEMIES  ERECTED 
In  this  Court  under  the  Royal  Prote&ion. 

XXV.  Royal  Spanish  Academy. 

His  Excellence  the  Duke  of  Alva,  Dean  of  the  Council 
of  State,  Director. 

Don  Francisco  de  Angula,  Secretary. 

XXVI.  Royal  Academy  of  History. 

D.  Aug.  de  Mont,  y  Luyando,  perpetual  Director  for  his 
Majefty,  and  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Grace  and  Juftice, 
and  Eftudo  of  Caftille. 
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D.  Eug.  de  Llaguno  Amirola,  Secretary*. 


XXVII.  Royal  Academy  of  the  Three  Noble  Arts, 


Painting,  Sculpture,  Architecture,  with  the  Title  of  San 

Fernando. 


His  Excellency  D.  Ricardo  Wall,  Protestor  and  Counfellor 

of  State. 

D.  Tib.  de  Agirre,  Vice  P  rot  eft  or  of  the  Council  of  the  Or- 

. 

ders. 

D.  Ig.  de  Hermositta,  Secretary. 

XXVIII.  Royal  Academy  of  Physic  at  Madrid. 

j  >  .  ?  f  *  •  - 

Don  J.  Sunol,  Counfellor  of  his  Majefty,  and  his  firft  Phyfician, 
perpetual  Prefident  for  his  Majefty. 

Don  A.  Piq^uer,  Phyfician  of  his  Majefty,  Vice  Prefident ,  and 
firft  Phyfician. 

Don  J.  de  Ortega,  Secretary. 

*  The  Academy  of  Hiftory  at  Madrid  was  founded  in  1713,  by  the  Duke  de 
Escalona,  who  is  well  known  to  the  republic  of  letters.  There  is  another  Aca¬ 
demy  at  Seville,  chiefly  relating  to  the  Mathematics. 
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LETTER  IV. 

State  of  Literature,  Letters,  and 
Men  of  Learning  in  SPAI  NT 

IN  regard  to  learning,  and  the  belles  lettres,  Spain  evidently 
labours  under  two  material  difadvantages ;  which  are,  the 
want  of  a  liberty  of  the  prefs  and  the  being  fubjeCted  to  the  cen- 
fure  of  the  inquifition.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine  how  many  valuable 
works  of  wit,  humour,  fatire,  and  genius  are  entirely  rendered 
abortive  for  want  of  this  liberty;  and  though  it  may  be  attended 
with  fome  evils  and  inconveniencies,  yet  its  advantages  are  evident, 
from  the  many  entertaining  and  ufeful  productions,  which  in  our 
ifland  folely  owed  their  birth  to  it :  for,  as  one  well  faid,  Is  it  not 
better  for  the  public,  that  a  million  of  monfters  fhould  come  into 
the  world,  which  are  fure  to  die  as  foon  as  they  are  born,  than 
that  one  Hercules  fhould  be  ftrangled  in  his  cradle  ?  Let  us  bear 
patiently  with  the  infamous  productions  of  infidelity  and  faCtion, 
as  long  as  we  can  receive  from  the  fame  channel,  the  admirable 
difcourfes  of  a  Sherlock,  or  a  Hare  ;  the  political  writings  of 
a  Bolingbroke,  or  a  Bath,  and  the  various  mafterly  and  ele¬ 
gant  compofitions  of  a  Lyttleton.  What  would  have  be¬ 
come  of  the  wit  and  buffoonery  of  Dr.  Swift,  the  elegant  obfer- 
vations  of  Mr.  Addison,  and  the  genteel  humour  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  if  their  free  and  unfhackled  fpirits  had  been  chained  down 
like  thofe  of  the  Spaniards  f  Where  would  have  been  thofe  many 
pleafing  and  inftruCtive  writings  which  daily  fprung  up,  thro’  this 
liberty,  at  different  periods,  in  the  many  controverfial  wars  which 
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we  have  had  upon  fubjedts  of  party,  politics,  learning,  and  even  re¬ 
ligion?  Would  not  all  thefe  have  been  dedroyed  in  the  bud,  if 
we  had  feen,  as  Mr.  Pope  fays,  under  the  throne  of  Ignorance  or 
Superdition, 

Beneath  her  footdool  Science  groan  in  chains. 

And  Wit  dread  exile,  penalties  and  pains. 

There,  foam’d,  rebellious  Logic,  gagg’d  and  bound ; 

There,  dript,  fair  Rhet’ric  languifh’d  on  the  ground  ? 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  more  furprize  to  me,  when  I  confider 
things  in  this  light,  to  find  that  the  Spaniards  are  advanced  fo  far 
as  they  are  in  arts  and  fcience,  than  to  wonder,  that  they  are  got 
no  farther.  If  we  add  to  this  the  power  and  uncontrouled  li¬ 
cence,  which  the  Inquifitors  or  Dominicans  have  to  cenfure  all 
works  printed  there,  and  if  they  pleafe,  to  chadife  and  punifh  the 
authors,  it  would  furely  make  a  full  apology  for  Spain  in  this 
article.  I  know  not  well  how  many  licences  a  book  mud  have 
before  it  can  actually  pafs  the  prefs,  but  I  think  at  lead:  three.  It 
is  ufually  read  by  as  many  cenfors,  and  is  carefully  cleanfed  by 
the  Catholic  fpunge,  before  it  falls  under  the  eye  of  the  public. 
The  inquifition  never  grants  any  licence,  referving  to  itfelf  the 
freedom  of  condemning  or  abfolving  afterwards,  as  it  may  judge 
expedient.  The  art  of  this  management  is  apparent.  The  in¬ 
dex  of  the  Libri  Prohibiti  publidied  by  the  holy  office  is  now 
increafed  to  two  large  volumes  in  folio;  and  a  man  mud  fairly  turn 
over  all  that  work,  before  he  can  well  know  what  he  dare  read. 
The  claffics  that  I  opened  in  the  royal  library  at  Madrid  were 
anathematized  in  the  title  with  thefe  words,  Audi  or  Damnatus , 
and  many  whole  prefatory  difcourfes  were  erazed  and  blotted 
out,  becaufe,  as  the  librarian  told  me,  Ils  font  contre  notre  re¬ 
ligion.  I  have  been  told  by  a  Spaniard,  a  friend  of  mine,  that  the 
Dominican  library,  confiding  only  of  books  which  they  have  feiz- 
ed,  and  which  of  courfe  are  forbidden,  is  one  of  the  larged  and 
fined  in  Madrid.  I  have  heard  many  of  them  own,  that  the 
prohibited  books  were  generally  the  mod  worth  reading.  One  in 
particular  told  me,  that  as  Father  Paul’s  hidory  of  the  council  of 
Trent  was  forbidden  to  be  read  any  where  upon  earth,  he  took  it 
with  him,  and  read  it  at  fea.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  here  to  fee 
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the  works  of  our  Locke,  Newton  and  Bacon,  thofe  immortal 
glories  of  human  nature,  fhut  up  in  durance.  But  how  fhould  it 
be  otherwife,  when,  as  Bayle  tells  us,  in  an  extract  from  John 
of  Salisbury,  that  Pope  Gregory  VI.  not  only  banifhed  ma¬ 
thematics  from  the  court,  but  burnt  a  library  of  heathen  learning, 
in  order  to  give  the  Scripture  more  authority.  Erasmus  found 
the  weight  of  this  millftone  upon  the  neck  of  fcience  almoft  in- 
fupportable  at  the  time  that  he  was  making  fuch  noble  efforts  for 
the  revival  of  letters :  And  the  ignorance  and  indolence  of  the 
monks,  which  he  fo  much  exclaims  againfl  in  thofe  days,  is  very 
little  altered  for  the  better  in  the  prefent.  Few  of  them,  even 
now,  either  underhand  or  talk  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  fewer  hill 
are  employed  in  hudies  of  real  or  ufeful  learning  :  they  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  fcholahic  writers,  the  po¬ 
lemic  divines,  and  Thomahic  or  Auguhin  theology.  1  fpeak  only 
in  general,  for  doubtlefs  there  are  fome  exceptions,  fuch  as  a  Flo¬ 
res,  a  Ponce,  a  Burriel,  or  a  Feijo  ;  but  thefe  are  rare,  and 
fhine,  like  lamps  in  fepulchres,  amidh  the  numerous  cells  of 
thofe  ufelefs  ecclehahics.  Great  part  of  this  dearth  of  fcholars  is 
certainly  owing  to  the  want  of  a  due  encouragement,  a  rehridlion 
of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  and  their  fubjeftion  to  the  yoke  of 
the  inquifition.  And  how  much  they  have  fuifered  from  thefe 
curbs  may  be  eafily  gathered  from  a  few  fafts  that  have  paffed  in 
Spain  only.  Poor  Miguel  Cervantes,  the  inimitable  author  of 
Don  Quixote,  underwent  many  fevere  fufferings  in  combating  thofe 
triple  monfters,  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  fuperftition.  The  in¬ 
comparable  John  de  Mariana,  whofe  labours  and  fludies  have 
done  fuch  lafting  honour  to  himfelf,  and  to  his  country,  was  con¬ 
fined  twenty  years  in  prifon,  and  when  he  wrote  his  Hiflory,  he 
dared  not  to  bring  it  down  any  nearer  to  his  own  times,  for  fear 
of  giving  offence.  And  even  within  thefe  two  or  three  lafl  years. 
Dr.  Is  la,  who  wrote  that  pretty  fatire,  Frey  Gerundio ,  upon  the 
monks  and  preachers  of  thefe  times,  has  been  perfecuted  and  lilenced 
by  the  inquifition  for  his  impertinent  wit. 

Such  being  then  the  true  flate  of  the  cafe,  we  are  certainly 
much  obliged  to  thofe  wits  and  geniufes  in  Spain,  who  have  had 
firmnefs  enough  to  break  through  all  thefe  obftacles,  and  have 
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produced  works,  which  have  made  their  names  the  theme  of  their 
own  countrymen,  and  refpedted  and  efteemed  abroad.  The  Com- 
p lu ten s ian  Bible*  has  undoubtedly  been  the  bed:  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  would  atone,  if  any 
thing  could  atone,  for  the  fhare  which  he  had  in  eftablifhing  the 
inquifition.  This  certainly  doubles  the  merit  of  fuch  writers,  who 
have  been  l'o  hardy  as  to  dep  forth  in  this  country  :  fuch  as,  Cer¬ 
vantes,  Covarru bias,  Faxardo,  Zurita,  Cabrera,  San- 
doval,  Mar  i  an  a,  Antonio  Perez,  Garcil  as  so  de  l  a  Ve¬ 
ga,  Lopez  de  Vega,  Carpio,  Antonio  de  Guevara,  Cal- 
deroni,  Ant.  de  Solis,  Herrera,  &c.  It  makes  us  regard  in 
a  much  higher  light  fuch  men  as  Antonio  Augustino,  Vil- 
lalpando,  L.  Ramirez  de  Prado,  Sanctius,  and  others. 

But  in  order  to  fet  this  point  in  a  clearer  view,  I  will  now 
make  fome  general  remarks  upon  the  prelent  hate  of  Divinity, 
Hiftory,  Phylic,  and  Poetry  in  this  country,  and  then  fubjoin  a 
lift  and  account  of  the  mofl  remarkable  writers  in  each  branch. 

In  regard  to  Divinity,  it  conlifts  much,  as  it  formerly  did,  irr 
the  ftudy  of  the  fathers,  councils,  the  decrees  of  the  popes,  and 
their  canons,  and  in  fyftems  of  Thomaftic  and  Auguftine  theology. 
The  knowlege  of  the  learned  languages,  and  explication  of  the 
text  of  the  facred  writings,  has  very  little  to  do  with  it.  In  this 
track  of  criticifm  they  are  almoft  utter  Grangers  ;  and  I  cannot  find 
any  thing  of  late  years  publifhed  in  this  way :  It  is  holy  ground, 
and  therefore  dangerous  to  be  approached.  In  cafuiflry  indeed 
they  are  very  well  verfed,  and  this  makes  a  conftant  part  of  the 
lludies  of  their  paftoral  office  :  I  fuppofeit  is  in  fome  meafure  ne- 
ceffary  to  fuch  as  mull  be  confeffiors ;  but  whether  it  is  fo  far  re- 
quilite,  as  to  run  into  fuch  obfcene  difquifitions,  as  refine,  and  re¬ 
duce  finning  to  a  fyftem,  it  will  be  difficult  to  perfuade  our  divines. 

*  This  was  the  firft  Polyglot  ever-pi  inted,  and  was  done  at  the  expence  of  the  cardinal, 
then  archbiihop  of  Toledo.  It  was  about  four  years  in  printing,  from  1514  101517,  buc 
not  publifhed  till  1520,  when  it  came  out  in  6  volumes,  including  the  Lexicon  :  it  was 
printed  in  four  languages,  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Greek,  and  Latin.  This  ferved  as  a  model 
to  that  of  Mr.  Walton,  which  is  mere  ufeful  and  exaft,  and  to  that  of  Mr.  Le  Jay,  printed 
at  Paris  with  many  expenlive  ornaments. 
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But  that  this  kind  of  cafuiftry  is  too  infamoully  ftudied,  appears 
from  the  many  tomes  that  have  been  publifhed  in  this  country, 
and  particularly  in  that  curious  refearch  of  Sanchez  de  Matrimonio. 
When  I  fay  the  fathers,  take  notice  I  mean  the  Latin  fathers  ;  for 
as  to  the  Greek,  there  are  very  few  amongft  them,  who  are  able 
to  undertake  that  talk  :  for  the  ftudy  of  the  learned  languages  is 
here  but  at  a  low  ebb  ;  Hebrew  feems  to  be  rather  the  moft  culti¬ 
vated.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  I  am  told  there  is 
aJMS.of  St.  Augustine  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  in  which 
there  is  a  paftage  allowing  the  clergy  to  marry  ;  which  p adage  is 
not  extant  in  any  Roman-catholic  copy  that  was  ever  heard  of. 

The  lawyers  in  this  country  get  as  much  money  as  the  practi¬ 
tioners  in  other  countries ;  and  whatever  may  be  faid  of  the  dow- 
neis  of  our  chancery  fuits,  the  tedioufnefs  of  theirs  will  at  lead 
equal  them  :  A  friend  of  mine,  a  great  merchant  at  Cadiz,  has 
juft  obtained  a  caufe  at  Madrid,  after  nine  years  attendance;  and 
I  could  mention  fome  others,  which  are  at  this  time  depending, 
which  probably  will  never  be  determined  at  all.  Bribery  ope¬ 
rates  too  much  in  this  country;  and  to  do  the  Spaniards  juftice, 
they  do  not  dilown  it.  It  appeared  very  plainly  in  the  famous 
caufe  of  the  Antigallican  privateer,  in  which  the  late  Sir 
Benjamin  Keene  took  fuch  patriotic  and  didnterefted  pains  ;  and 
in  many  others,  which  might  be  mentioned. 

In  Hiftory,  the  Spaniards  have  many  valuable  writers.  The 
detail  of  particular  wars,  as  that  of  Granada,  between  Philip 
IV.  and  the  Moors,  by  Mendosa,  faid  to  be  a  mafterly  work ; 
the  relation  of  the  fuccedlon-war,  or  partition  of  the  Spanidi  mo¬ 
narchy,  by  San  Felippe,  &c.  the  eccledaftical  hiftory  of  Spain 
by  Father  Henry  Flores,  in  dfteen  volumes  qto.  &c.  the  hi¬ 
ftory  of  particular  cities,  fuch  as  iSoledo ,  Seville,  &c.  Their  great 
antiquarians  are  Florio  Ocampo,  Ambrosius  Morales,  Ma¬ 
riana;  Requesendius  for  thofe  of  Portugal.  But  I  can¬ 
not  dnd,  that  any  writer  of  credit  (for  fome  have  attempted 
it)  has  been  yet  bold  enough  to  take  up  the  thread  of  their  gene¬ 
ral  hiftory,  where  Mariana  left  it  off,  that  is  to  fay,  with  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Isabella  (for  the  fupplement  and  continuator 
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Mini  an  a  I  don’t  confider)  and  bring  it  down  to  thefe  times. 
Perhaps  they  do  not  care  to  attempt  it,  for  fear  of  offence  ;  and 
another  reafon  may  be,  that  the  King  has  abfolutely  forbid  any 
of  his  lubjedts  to  write  the  hiftory  of  Charles  V.;  which,  I 
ftippofe,  is  owing  to  fome  circurnftances  relating  to  religion  and 
that  prince,  which  might  be  too  delicate  to  touch  upon.  Tho’ 
it  would  be  both  a  curious  and  ufeful  tafk  to  trace  the  fecret 
lprings  and  caufes  that  fet  a  prince  of  his  adtive  and  adufl:  com¬ 
plexion  upon  fuch  various  and  great  enterprizes ;  who  made  vafb 
advances  towards  univerlal  monarchy,  and  perhaps  was  nearer 
to  it  than  any  other  man  ever  was  fince  Alexander  and  Cae¬ 
sar  ;  who  was  not  contented  to  reign  while  living,  but  left  a  po¬ 
litical  teftament  for  his  fon’s  direction  after  his  death ;  and,  what 
was  more  extraordinary,  a  teftament,  which  that  fon  religiouily 
obferved  and  copied  from.  What  can  be  more  aftonifhing,  than 
to  fee  this  fame  adtive  and  reftlefs  fpirit,  all  at  once,  in  a  fit  of  dif- 
guff,  retire  to  the  narrow  cell  of  a  poor  monk,  and  there  amufe 
himfelf  with  adting  over  the  approaching  fcene  of  his  own  death! 
For  this,  however  odd  it  may  feem,  was  certainly  done;  and  tho’ 
alive,  he  had  the  fame  preparations  made,  of  proceflion,  mourn¬ 
ings,  coffin,  &c.  as  if  he  really  was  dead,  and  was  at  the  fame  time, 
what  no  man  ever  was  before,  or  will  be  probably  again,  the  fub- 
jedt,  adtor,  and  fpedlator,  all  at  once,  of  his  own  funeral.  Philip  of 
Macedon’s  fo  much  talked  of  Memento  Mori  was  poor  to  this.  This 
was  a  fight,  which,  I  believe,  few  people’s  curiofity  would  not  wiffi 
to  have  feen.  But  this  was  not  all  :  tho’  Cjesar  was  his  model, 
tho’  he  conquered  all  things,  he  could  not,  like  that  Prince,  con¬ 
quer  himfelf:  for  he  foon  repented  that  he  ever  had  refigned  the 
world  and  his  crown,  and  died  at  lafl  of  chagrin,  at  the  folly  of 
having  done  that  adt,  which  he  could  never  revoke. 
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LETTER  IV.  PART  II. 
State  of  PHYSIC,  POETRY,  &c. 

IN  Phyfic  and  Chirurgery  this  country  is  at  lead  two  centuries 
benind  the  Englifh.  But  as  thofe  arts  are  much  out  of  my  pro¬ 
vince,  1  fhall  give  what  I  have  to  offer  upon  them  in  the  words 
of  one  of  their  moft  eminent  writers.  There  is  fcarce  any  ftudy 
that  takes  in  fuch  a  variety  of  knowledge  as  Phyfic  doth,  and 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  that  the  Spaniards,  who  are  flow  in 
all  things,  have  made  fuch  a  fmall  progrefs  in  this  part  of  fci- 
ence.  But  perhaps  the  people  may  be  perfuaded  that  they  have 
lefs  occafion  for  it ;  where  they  believe  that  faints,  miracles,  and 
charms,  can  cure  the  moft  inveterate  difeafes,  there  mud  be  much 
lefs  inclination  to  have  recourfe  to  art.  They  may  be  willing  to 
leave  the  more  feeble  refources  of  meer  human  afhftance  to  thofe, 
who  are  fo  unhappy  as  to  want  faith.  Not  but  they  have  their 
regular  profeffors  in  this  part  of  fcience.  Dr.  Sangrado’s  max¬ 
ims  ffill  prevail  among  them,  notwithftanding  they  are  fo  finely 
ridiculed  by  Monf.  Le  Sage,  in  his  Gil  Blas.  There  cannot 
be  a  more  ftriking  proof  of  their  want  of  fkill,  than  the  epide¬ 
mical  prevalence  of  the  venereal  difeafe  all  over  this  country ; 
thro’  pofiibly  they  may  not  defire  to  have  it  quite  fubdued.  Give 
me  leave  to  relate  part  of  a  converfation,  which  I  had  with  a 
chirurgeon  upon  that  fubjett.  He  was  lent  for  by  a  nobleman 
to  cure  him  of  that  diftemper,  who  told  his  excellency,  that  if  he 
would  follow  fuch  a  regimen  and  diet,  and  regularly  take  what  he 
prefcribed,  that  he  would  cure  him  in  a  month’s  time  entirely  : 
“  Cure  me  entirely !”  replied  the  nobleman  ;  “  no  not  for  the 
“  world;  1  only  want  you,  fir,  to  correct  and  lefien  it  a  little  ;  but 
*<  I  would  not  be  cured  entirely  upon  any  account:  a  little  of  it 
<<  is  the  befi:  thing  in  nature  for  the  health.” — “  Sir,”  replied  my 
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friend,  “  if  your  excellence  only  wants  palliatives ,  a  Spanifh  chi- 
“  rurgeon  will  anfwer  that  purpofe  as  well  as  me :  my  bufinefs  is  to 
“  cure,  not  to  continue  diflempers. — Good  morning  to  your  ex- 
“  cellence.” 


As  to  difpenfaries,  and  accounts  of  the  Materia  Medica ,  they 
may  have  them,  but  1  met  with  none.  Botany  is  much  ftudied 
here,  and  is  well  underftood  :  And  I  am  told  that  the  provinces 
of  Gal  Lie  i  a  and  Valenti  a  afford  great  plenty  of  very  excel¬ 
lent  ffirubs  and  plants. 


Part  of  Father  F  e  i  j  o  o’s  Difcourfes  upon  PHYSIC. 


! Tranflated  from  the  Original  SpaniJlj. 

[The  Phyficians  he  chiefly  quotes,  are,  Michael  Etmuller ,  Georgius  Baglivius, 
Thomas  Stdenham,  Le  Francois,  Don  AIartin  Martinez.'] 


THE  Spanifh  phyficians  follow  the  fyftem  of  Galen,  and  La¬ 
zarus  Riverius  :  It  is  from  Galen  they  have  taken  the 
praftice  of  bleeding  fo  profufely.  But  fome  of  the  Spaniards ,  fuch 
as  Martinez,  have  declared  againft  this  practice,  and  would  not 
admit  of  it  even  in  putrid  fevers  ;  and  he  laid,  that  the  lancet  had 
killed  more  men,  than  ever  were  (hot  by  a  train  of  artillery.  Fei- 
joo  feems  to  be  of  this  opinion:  he  fays,  he  believes  in  fome  cafes 
it  may  be  proper,  but  difficult  to  fay  when ;  that  you  cannot  judge 
of  the  goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  blood  by  any  fymptoms,  becaufe  it 
alters  immediately  on  coming  out  of  the  veins;  becaufe  every  in¬ 
dividual’s  blood  is  different,  and  let  it  appear  ever  fo  bad  to  the 
dodtor,  the  patient  cannot  live  without  it.  It  is  for  this  reafon  he 
condemns  all  transfufion  of  blood  from  one  patient  to  another,  as 
arrant  nonfenfe:  and  affirms  that  experiments  upon  blood  confirm 
this  dodlrine.  Our  author  is  likewife  no  friend  to  purging,  as  he 
fays  it  carries  off  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad,  the  nutricious  as  well 
as  the  pernicious  juices;  and  that  it  forces  the  excrements  fome- 
tiines  thro’  -improper  pafiages.  As  to  faying,  that  it  purges  away 
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the  c holer,  or  the  phlegm,  that  is  all  imaginary  ;  becaufe  purges  carry 
off  all  things  indifcriminately  ;  and  becaufe  they  give  the  different 
colours  to  the  voided  excrements  by  their  different  tin&ures  :  Epi - 
thymy  will  give  a  black  dye  ;  and  it  is  well  if  this  be  the  word:  of  it : 
Phyficians  Ihould  take  care  led  they  kill  their  friends  as  well  as 
their  enemies,  as  the  Turks  did  at  the  liege  of  Rhodes.  In  com¬ 
mon  cafes  you  Ihould  never  purge  never  in  the  beginning  of  fe¬ 
vers,  except  in  cafes  of  turgency,  and  even  then  in  the  beginning 
*  it  is  inexcufable,  and  in  the  end  doubtful :  It  is  an  effort  of  nature  ; 
leave  Her  to  herfelf :  for  purges  never  affedt  the  morbid  matter, 
unlefs  it  happens  to  be  in  the  primce  'vice,  and  then  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  purging.  Thofe  purges  which  gripe  the 
mod  are  the  bed,  becaufe  the  griping  comes  not  from  the  purge, 
but  from  the  acid  matter  they  put  in  motion.  And  as  to  vomits 
and  clyders,  by  the  authority  of  Sydenham,  I  rejedt  them  in  all 
fevers.  In  fine,  there  is  nothing  certain  in  medicine.  One  phy- 
dcian  admires  one  remedy,  which  another  abhors.  What  has  been 
faid  for  and  againd  hellebore  ?  for  and  againd  antimony  ?  With 
thefe  they  are  panaceas,  with  thofe  poifons.  What  a  rout  has  been 
made  about  medicinal  dones  !  the  bezoar-ft. one  and  many  others  ? 
Cordials  are  much  the  fame.  Codly  medicines  and  exotics  are  jud 
as  futile;  all,  all  a  fable.  One  houfe-medicine  is  worth  them  all. 
A  French  phyfician  I  have  read  of  ufed  to  give  all  his  patients 
coffee  tho’  I  am  perfuaded  neither  coffee  nor  tea  are  of  any  fer- 
vice.  The  mod  known  fpecifics  begin  to  be  called  in  quedion  ; 
the  bark  has  many  enemies ;  and  mercury  begins  to  be  declaimed 
againd,  though  it  certainly  is  the  mod  generous  medicine  in  the 
whole  world.  I  appeal  to  experience.  Englifh  falts  are  hurtful, 
becaufe  they  purge  too  gently.  Too  much,  too  many  medicines 
certainly  do  a  patient  more  hurt,  than  any  other  midaken  practice. 
All  phyficians  abufe  remedies  ;  none  obferve  the  crifis  of  didem- 
pers ;  they  fhould  never  didurb  nature  :  and  to  apply  many  medi¬ 
cines,  when  nature  is  fighting  with  a  didemper,  is  to  weaken  the 
patient’s  force,  when  he  mod  wants  it,  and  taking  lide  with  the 
difeafe,  indead  of  taking  part  with  nature.  As  to  ignorant  prac¬ 
titioners,  it  is  in  vain  to  diffuade  them  from  giving  much  phyfic  : 
but  if  any  phyfician  of  real  knowledge  does  it  for  the  fake  of:  af- 
fiding  the  apothecary,  and  of  vending  his  medicines,  the  foul  of 
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that  phyfician  is  in  a  much  more  deplorable  ffate,  than  any  pa¬ 
tient’s  body.  No  view  of  retaining  patients,  no  reafons  of  con¬ 
venience,  honour,  or  of  being  well  with  the  apothecaries,  Should 
induce  them  to  this  practice  :  as  they  will  certainly  be  culpable 
in  the  fight  of  GOD  for  whatever  damage  they  may  do  their 
patients. 

As  to  phyfical  or  medicinal  obfervations,  there  is  great  infin- 
cerity  in  them,  becaufe  a  phyfician  gives  one  cafe  in  which  fuch 
a  prefcription  fucceeded,  and  conceals  two,  in  which  it  did  not. 
Every  body  knows  the  obfervations  of  Riverius ,  which  have  gain¬ 
ed  great  applaufe ;  and  tho’  they  amount  to  400,  there  is  fcarce 
one  which  is  not  defective  :  It  is  very  entertaining  to  fee  the  au¬ 
thor  boaft,  that  he  cures  a  bilious  cholic  with  four  bleedings,  and 
four  purges  mixed  up  with  affiffant  emollients,  anodynes,  and 
other  remedies :  A  prefcription,  which  muff  take  up  many  days  ; 
whereas  in  the  natural  courfe  of  the  diffemper  it  feldom  lads  fo 
long.  To  make  ufeful  obfervations  requires  great  knowledge, 
great  fincerity,  and  great  fagacity  ;  and  thefe  qualities  are  not  the 
lot  of  every  phyfician. 

I  know  not  whether  this  difcourfe,  which  I  am  now  publish¬ 
ing,  will  be  agreeable  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  or  not ;  they 
may  be  afraid,  perhaps,  if  the  world  Should  grow  out  of  conceit 
with  phyfic,  it  may  become  out  of  conceit  too  with  its  profeffors, 
and  then  fome  would  certainly  be  difcarded,  who  are  now  in  vogue. 
But  they  need  never  fear,  they  are  fafe  as  to  this  point ;  the  world 
will  always  remain  juft  as  it  has  done.  No  genius  was  ever  able 
to  turn  the  courfe  of  thofe  impetuous  rivers,  prejudice,  and  cuftom. 
How  much  have  Quevedo  in  Spain,  Petrarch  in  Italy,  in 
France  firff  Montaigne,  and  then  Mol i ere,  declaimed 
againff  all  phyficians  and  phyfic  ?  and  with  a  great  deal  of  truth. 
Their  writings  are  read,  and  celebrated.  But  things  remain  juft 
as  they  were.  I  Shall  content  myfeif  with  perfuading  fome  few  to 
follow  the  belt  means  they  can  for  the  recovery  of  their  health. 
Some  phyfi dans  have  fo  much  generous  candor,  as  to  own  public¬ 
ly  the  insufficiency  of  medicine,  and  the  perplexity  of  their  art  : 
And  it  is  no  wonder  to  fee  thofe,  whofe  minds  are  not  fo  noble, 
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confiding  in  phyfic  more  than  it  deferves.  Some  doctors,  out  of 
mere  policy,  conceal  the  weaknefs  of  their  art;  Baglivius  was 
one  of  thefe.  But  fays  another  ;  “  It  is  very  well  for  phyficians 
to  confefs  the  impotency  of  phyfic  to  one  another',  becaufe  they 
<f  are  judges,  and  they  know  it.  But  there  is  no  occafion  to  tell  all 
“  this  to  the  vulgar,  who  believe  always  that  a  dodor  knows  much 
“  more,  than  he  either  does,  or  can  know.”  But  I  fay  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  the  common  people  would  reap  great  benefit  by  fuch 
acknowledgements,  and  the  phyfician  receive  no  great  damage  : 
becaufe  if  thefe  poor  people  knew  how  little  fecurity  there  was  in 
phyfic,  and  that  there  is  ficarce  a  remedy  which  is  not  dangerous ; 
that  even  the  greated  and  moll  knowing  phyficians  commit  various 
blunders ;  that  many  of  thofe  patients,  who  recover,  owe  their  re¬ 
covery  only  to  their  natural  drength,  and  they  owe  to  the  phyfi¬ 
cian  the  obligation  of  retarding  that  recovery  :  Did  they  know 
thefe  things,  they  would  have  much  lefs  recourfe  to  phyfic ;  they 
would  preferve  their  entrails  more  entire,  and  would  not  fpend 
that  money  in  bottles  of  phyfic,  which  they  wanted  for  other  ufes. 
They  would  content  themfelves  with  taking  fome  flight  things 
in  their  habitual  indifpofitions,  which  are  born  with  them,  and 
which  are  infeparable  from  their  conflitution,  and  which  no  phy¬ 
fician  in  the  world  can  cure,  notwithflanding  their  boaded  radical 
cures ,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  rerum  natura.  With  this  ma¬ 
nagement  many  delicate  ladies  would  ceafe  to  be  troublefome  to 
their  hufbands  and  families  ;  many  men  would  be  ufeful  fervants 
to  the  public,  who  are  now  rendered  ufelefs  by  phyficking  them¬ 
felves.  Thefe,  and  many  other  advantages,  with  the  knowledge 
of  how  little  hope  is  to  be  repofed  in  phyfic,  moved  me  to  give 
this  advertifement  to  the  public  :  and  phyficians  ought  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  concur  with  me  in  undeceiving  the  public. 

And  indeed  this  would  be  no  damage  to  the  faculty  themfelves ; 
at  lead  to  the  learned  part  of  them,  and  who  have  acquired  repu¬ 
tations  as  fuch.  For,  to  thefe,  employment  and  fees  would  never 
be  wanting.  Becaufe  the  cafe  would  never  happen,  nor  the  mo¬ 
tive  for  banifliing  all  phyficians  out  of  the  world,  as  they  were 
once  from  Rome.  The  fine  lady  would  not  always  fend  lor  the 
dodtor  to  feel  her  pulfe ;  nor  the  imaginary  madman,  as  in  the 
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comedy  of  Moliere,  fhriek  when  nothing  ails  him;  nor  the 
decrepit  old  fool  imagine  the  apothecary’s  drugs  can  remove  him 
fome  leagues  from  his  grave.  By  this  means  the  phyficians  would 
have  more  time  for  dudy,  and  reflexion  upon  their  dudies  and 
their  experiments,  as  well  as  to  affid  at  anatomical  diffedtions. 
The  mod  eminent  of  the  profeffion  would  be  at  leifure  to  write 
books :  by  this  means  phyficians  would  become  more  learned,  and 
phyfic  advance  daily  towards  perfedtion,  to  which  it  wants  many 
a  good  journey  dill.  Phyfic  is  indeed  recommended  in  Scripture, 
but  not  the  phyfic  of  thele  modern  times ;  when  we  are  in  really 
imminent  danger,  I  confefs  it  is  prudent  to  have  recourfe  to  it ; 
and  that,  generally  fpeaking,  the  quicknefs  and  immediate  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  remedy  is  the  mod  important  point.  Opium ,  Quin- 
quina ,  vomits,  and  very  adtive  medicines,  may  here  be  of  great 
lervice,  becaufe  they  induce  changes,  which  nature  herfelf  would 
never  produce.  If  I  have  expreffed  myfelf  too  drongly  in  fome 
places  about  the  danger  even  of  cures  and  phyfic ;  it  is  becaufe. 
I  would  remove  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  who  will  follow  the 
blind  didtates  of  even  the  mod  ignorant  empyric  :  And  I  had  ra¬ 
ther  incline  them  to  the  other  extreme.  In  all  that  I  have  faid  in 
this  difeourfe,  I  have  faid  it  under  the  fhade  of  the  mod  illuf- 
trious  medicinal  writers,  and  fupported  by  the  greated  authori¬ 
ties. 

t 

I  conclude  with  exhorting  all,  who  would  choofe  their  phy- 
fician,  to  choofe  one  with  thefe  qualities.  Firfi,  Let  him  be  a 
good  Chridian  ;  becaufe  knowing  himfelf  accountable  to  GOD 
for  all  his  deps,  he  will  take  them  more  ferioufly  and  warily,  and 
will  really  apply  himfelf  to  the  dudy  of  his  profeffion.  The fecond 
is,  That  he  be  judicious,  but  of  a  cool,  not  warm  temperament. 
The  third ,  That  he  ffiould  not  be  boadful  in  fhewing  the  power 
and  fafety  of  his  art ;  for  thofe  who  are  fuch,  are  either  ignorant, 
or  dilingenuous.  The  fourth  is,  That  he  follow  no  philofophic 
fydem  of  pradtice,  be  addidted  to  no  one  fet  of  rules,  but  guided 
only  by  his  own  experience,  and  that  of  the  bed  writers.  The 
fifth  is,  That  he  be  not  a  giver  of  many  remedies,  efpecially  the 
dangerous  ones ;  holding  it  as  for  certain,  that  all  thofe,  who  write 
and  preferibe  much,  are  bad  phyficians,  altho’  they  know  ^11  that 
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has  been  wrote  about  phyfic.  The  Jixth  is.  That  he  informs  him- 
felf  exactly  of  the  fymptoms  of  diftempers,  which  are  many,  and 
drawn  from  various  fources.  The  generality  of  phyficians,  when 
they  have  felt  the  pulfe,  looked  at  the  urine,  peeped  into  the  clofe- 
ftool,  inftantly  call  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper — to  preferibe.  The 
pulfe  is  a  fymptom  very  obfeure,  the  urine  very  fallible  :  and  one 
cannot  be  certain  of  the  diflemper  and  its  caufes  (except  in  a  few 
cafes,  where  they  are  vifible)  without  attending  to  the  complex¬ 
ion  of  many  circumftances,  both  confequential  and  antecedent. 
The  feventh  is.  That  his  fucceffes  fhould  in  general  anfwer  his 
prognoflications  ;  I  fay,  in  general,  becaufe  always  to  do  it,  they 
mult  be  angels  and  not  men ;  for  that  circumftance  will  excufe 
many  others  that  preceded  ;  and  becaufe  it  is  the  only  means  by 
which  the  molt  ignorant  man  can  difeern,  who  is  a  phyfician  of 
fkill,  and  who  is  an  ignorant  one  :  for  the  certainty  of  prognolti- 
cation  is  a  clear  proof,  that  he  knows  the  prefent  Itate  of  the  dif- 
temper ;  becaufe  by  that  only  which  is  now,  one  can  know  what 
is  to  come.  On  the  other  hand,  that  which  thefe  prognolticators 
commonly  fay,  plainly  thews  they  do  not  know  one  word  of  phylic. 
Some  think  the  art  of  foretelling  a  feparate  faculty  from  phylic ; 
and  thus  fome  phyficians  are  celebrated  for  foretelling,  others  for 
curing  :  But  this  is  a  miftake,  for  it  is  impoffible,  that  the  cure 
lhould  be  right,  and  the  prognollic  wrong,  and  vice  verfd.  In¬ 
deed  there  is  one  difference,  a  phyfician,  who  miffes  of  the  cure 
may  be  blamed,  but  one  who  fails  in. his  prophefy  may  be  damned. 
In  a  dangerous  cafe,  an  ignorant  phyfician  being  called  in,  faid  it  was 
only  a  light  crudity  of  the  ffomach,  which  would  go  off  the  next 
day.  YVith  this  affurance  the  people  about  the  patient  never  lent 
for  the  priefls  :  Soon  after  the  man  was  feized  with  a  delirium, 
and  died  like  a  Pagan,  or  brute.  The  crime  commonly  attributed 
to  phyficians,  is,  killing  the  body ;  but,  in  this  cafe,  they  kiil  the 
foul. 

Other  phyficians,  more  cautious,  and  more  artful,  take  the 
oppofite  fide;  and  whatfoever  the  diflemper  is,  they  always  fay  it 
is  a  very  dangerous  one ;  they  give  out  many  orders,  put  the  whole 
family  in  a  fright,  offer  their  attendance,  and  their  art.  So  that 
if  the  patient  dies,  they  are  fure  to  praife  the  fkill  of  the  phyfician. 
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who  faid  fo  from  the  firfl  :  If  he  lives,  then  the  fkill  of  the  phy- 
fician  is  praifed,  that  he  cured  fo  terrible  a  diforder,  and  God  is 
thanked  that  the  patient  fell  into  fuch  good  hands.  One  good 
thing  comes  from  this,  that  the  fick  never  die  without  the  facra- 
ments.  But  one  evil  is,  that  the  fright  they  are  put  into  fome- 
times  increafes  the  diforder,  and  kills  them.  All  thefe  ways  are 
full  of  evil ;  altho’  the  firfl  is  the  greatefl ;  but  however,  gentle¬ 
men,  ye  will  find  one  day  the  angels,  to  whofe  cuftody  the  fick 
are  committed,  accufing  you  before  God,  and  placing  thofe  be¬ 
fore  you,  who  died  thro’  your  fault,  or  your  ignorance. 

DISCOURSE  VI. 

Physicians  know  but  little  of  healing  the  fick ;  they  know 
as  little  what  ought  to  be  the  proper  regimen  for  thofe  in  health  ; 
at  leaft  they  can  give  no  rules  for  eating  and  drinking.  This  pro¬ 
portion,  however  abfurd  it  may  appear  to  phyficians  and  others, 
is  proved  by  the  evident  variety  of  habits  of  body,  to  which  is  pre¬ 
cisely  commenfurate  the  variety  of  food,  both  in  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity.  One  kind  of  food  is  hurtful  to  one,  that  is  good  for  another  ; 
a  quantity  that  is  great  for  one  perfon  is  hurtful  to  another.  The 
proportion  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  to  the  habit  of  each 
individual  can  only  be  known  by  experience  :  This  experience 
every  man  has  within  himfelf ;  and  the  phyfician  can  only  know 
it  by  the  relation  he  receives.  For  I  muff  always  tell  the  phyfician 
how  much  I  have  eaten  and  drank,  as  he  cannot  know  what  is 
proper  for  me,  unlefs  I  tell  him  firfl  what  ails  me,  what  fits  well 
in  my  Stomach,  what  I  digeft  well.  1  he  emperor  Tiberius 
laughed  at  thofe,  who  confulted  phyficians  after  they  were  thirty 
years  old;  becaufe  (he  faid)  at  that  age  every  one  was  able  to  tell 
by  experience,  how  to  manage  themfelves.  And  indeed  he  leems 
to  have  been  a  Striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  own  maxim ;  for 
without  being  much  concerned  about  his  diet,  or  way  of  living,  he 
lived  78  years;  and  he  probably  had  lived  much  longer,  if  Cali¬ 
gula  had  permitted  him  :  for  altho’  he  was  very  weak,  h  s  fuc- 
cefior  would  not  trufl  his  death  to  the  Strength  of  any  c  iFafe  : 
historians  agreeing,  that  Caligula  helped  on  his  death,  altho* 
they  differ  in  the  manner  of  its  being  done.  However,  this  ma¬ 
xim 
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xim  of  Tiberius,  generally  taken,  is  certainly  true,  at  leaft  with 
regard  to  eating  and  drinking. 

There  is  no  eatable,  which  one  can  fay  is  abfolutely  hurtful; 
this  is  not  my  doctrine,  but  that  of  Hippocrates,  as  he  has 
well  proved  it  in  his  book  De  veteri  medicina :  for,  as  he  fays,  if  it 
was  hurtful  to  one,  it  would  be  fo  to  all.  Cheefe,  for  indance, 
hurts  not  every  one  ;  there  are  thofe  who  eat  of  it  without  the 
leaft  offence.  If  cheefe,  which  is  fo  earthy,  bad  of  digeftion,  and 
hard,  can  be  taken  without  hurt,  what  eatable  can  we  fay  is  abfo¬ 
lutely  hurtful  to  all  ? 

Off  ails  and  goats  feed  upon  poifons,  according  to  Pliny  ; 
Venenis  caprece  &  cothurnices  pinguefcunt ,  lib.  X.  c.  72.  That 
which  kills  other  animals  feeds  them.  Will  you  fay  then,  that 
there  is  a  greater  diverfity  of  conftitutions  among  the  different  fpe- 
cies  of  animals,  than  among  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies  ?  For 
my  own  part  I  think  there  is  a  much  greater  among  the  human 
fpecies.  In  the  obfervations  of  Schenkiu  s,  he  tells  us  of  a  man, 
that  eat  an  ounce  of  fcammony,  which  neither  purged  him  little 
or  much.  And  in  other  medicinal  authors  we  read  of  fome,  who 
were  purged  by  the  fmell  of  rofes.  Is  not  this  a  fufficient  diffe¬ 
rence  in  conftitutions  ?  It  is  true,  that  in  general  there  is  no  great 
difference  between  the  conftitutions  of  men.  But  there  is  always 
fome,  and  that  a  very  material  one ;  habits  of  body  vary  like  faces; 
in  all  fuch  cafes  as  are  obvious  to  our  fenfes  we  obferve  fome  diffimi- 
litude  in  all  men.  What  can  be  more  firnple,  than  the  found  of 
the  voice  ?  And  yet  there  is  none  like  that  of  another’s.  Nay, 
among  thofe  who  have  lived  in  the  fame  houfe_or  community  to¬ 
gether  for  many  years,  it  never  happens  but  one  can  diftinguifh 
the  voices  of  them,  tho’  you  do  not  fee  them.  If  this  is  the  cafe 
in  fo  ftmple  a  thing,  how  muft  it  be  in  the  conftitution,  which  is 
combined  of  fuch  a  variety  of  materials. 

If  our  fenfes  were  more  acute,  in  cafes  where  fome  men  appear 
much  alike,  we  ftiould  find  them  very  different.  There  are  lome 
brutes,  which  deceive  us  in  the  fame  manner.  We  do  not  per¬ 
ceive  by  fmell  the  effluvia  of  human  bodies ;  or  if  we  do,  we  do 

not 
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not  diftinguifh  one  from  the  other.  The  dog  perceives  them,  and 
diftinguifhes  them  in  all  men  :  tho’  he  be  at  a  great  diftance,  he 
follows  his  mafter  without  feeing  him,  determining  himfelf,.tho’ 
he  meets  with  many  roads,  by  the  fmell  of  the  effluvia,  which  he 
finds  as  he  walks :  he  hunts  and  choofes  out  among  many  others 
the  glove  of  his  mafter,  tho’  he  never  faw  it  before  :  and  what  is 
more,  he  recovers  a  ftone  thrown  by  his  mafter  among  others 
thrown  at  the  fame  time  by  other  hands,  that  little  touch  fufficing, 
by  which  with  his  fubtile  fmell  he  perceives  a  different  odour 
from  that  of  the  reft.  This  is  a  fufficient  proof  to  convince  you 
of  the  difference  of  conjiitutions,  becaufe  without  a  difference  of 
conftitutions  there  cannot  be  a  difference  in  the  effluvia. 

Not  only  the  variety  of  conftitutions  in  men  makes  it  impof- 
fible  to  know  what  diet  is  proportionate  to  each  ;  but  alfo  the  va¬ 
riety  which  there  is  between  meats  of  the  fame  fpecies.  All  wine 
of  grapes,  for  inftance,  is  of  the  fame  fpecies.  Withal,  one  wine 
is  l'weet,  another  is  acid,  another  bitter ;  one  Has  one  colour,  ano¬ 
ther  fmells  differently ;  one  is  thinner,  another  is  thicker  :  It  is 
the  fame  in  meats;  the  fame  in  the  fruits  of  all  the  plants,  though 
we  do  not  perceive  fo  ftrongly  in  all  this  variety,  upon  account  of 
the  imperfection  of  our  fenfes.  By  this  means  it  may  happen,  and 
does  continually  happen,  that  altho’  it  be  the  fame  individual,  one 
wine  may  be  wholeiome,  another  noxious.  Meat  fed  in  fome 
lands  is  wholefome  food,  in  others  noxious.  Add  to  this  a  point 
of  no  fmall  confideration,  that  the  fame  food,  without  aiftinCtion, 
or  perceivable  difference,  may  be  found,  by  the  fame  individual, 
wholefome  at  one  period,  and  noxious  at  another,  either  through 
the  different  feafons  of  the  year,  the  different  temperature  of  the 
air,  the  difference  of  country,  or  the  difference  of  age.  In  fine, 
whatever  change  happens  in  the  body,  that  fhould  be  a  rule  to 
vary  more  or  lefs  the  diet  in  quantity,  as  well  as  quality. 


Thus  I  have  given  fome  of  the  celebrated  Father  Feijoo’s 
thoughts  on  phyfic,  and  could  wifh  out  of  humanity  for  the  fake  of 
the  Spanifh  nation,  that  their  phyficians  were  anfwerable  to  the 
character  and  qualifications  he  requires.  It  is  obvious  enough  how 
little  he  knows  of  that  neceffary  art. 

«  '  ~  .  In 
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In  Poetry  they  have  many  writers ;  fuch  as  D.  Al.  de  Ercil- 
la,  the  Principe  Esquilache,  Ant.  Lofraso,  [.  Rufo,  Pi¬ 
neda,  Figueroa,  Ant°.  de  Nebrixa,  the  two  Vega’s,  Gar- 
cilasso,  and  Lopez  ;  Calderoni,  Barrios,  Gongorra,  and 
others.  But  as  to  a  complete  lift  of  them,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  find  one ;  and  am  much  lefs  qualified  to  decide  of  their  refpeCtive 
merit.  '  Lopez  de  Vega  Carpio,  as  Voltaire  tells  us,  comes 
the  nearelt  to  our  Shakespeare.  He  wrote  th zferufalem  Con- 
quijiada ,  tragedies,  comedies,  &c.  One  thing  may  be  faidof  the  lit¬ 
tle  that  I  have  feen  of  the  Spanifh  poetry  ;  that  there  is  a  won¬ 
derful  air  of  fimplicity  in  their  common  longs,  or  fequedillas :  That 
in  fome  pieces  which  I  read  in  the  Caxon  de  Sajire ,  or  The  taylors 
drawer  of  fireds,  there  was  much  fentiment,  as  well  as  dignity  : 
vaft  variety  of  meafure,  all  formed  on  the  old  Roman  profody; 
and  in  fome  of  them  a  pleafing  air  of  romance:  but  grave,  majefiic, 
moral,  penlRe,  like  the  people  themfelves.  Very  few  attempts  to 
wit  or  humour,  and,  I  believe,  none  of  drollery  or  buffoonery. 
Many  upon  love,  but  all  in  the  drapery  of  the  chafte  Venus ;  no 
Erycina  ridens ,  no  Corinna ,  no  loole  or  debauched  Euterpe  among 
that  collection  of  fongs  of  the  Spanifh  Nine . 

■'  ’  .  -  >  *  .  * 

As  to  fubjeCts  and  writers  of  humour  in  prole,  I  know  of  none 
among  the  old  Spaniards,  but  Cervantes  and  Guevara;  the 
molt  celebrated  work  of  the  latter  is,  the  El  Diablo  Coxuelo,  or 
as  we  fhould  fay  in  Englifh,  The  Devil  upon  two  Sticks ,  which  Mr. 
Le  Sage  modernized  into  a  romance,  that  is  very  well  known. 
It  is  much  to  be  wifhed,  that  Guevara’s  original  was  well  tranf- 
lated  into  Englifh,  as  we  fhould  find  in  it  an  infinity  of  old  Spa- 
nifh  manners  and  cuftoms;  and  the  names  of  all  the  then  nobility 
at  full  length ;  molt  of  which  titles  and  families  fubfilt  to  this  day. 
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CATALOGUE  of  SPANISH  AUTHORS, 


Spanijh  Writers  of  H 


1ST  OR  Y. 


f'lRonica  general  de  EJpana ,  par  Amb.  Morales ,  4  vol.  4to. 

U  Alcala  1577' 

This  writer  was  the  great  antiquarian,  the  Cambden  of  Spain; 
he  has  continued  the  work  of  Florio  Ocampo.  Sandoval,, 
by  the  particular  command  of  Philip  III.  carried  it  down  farther 
to  Alphonso  VII.  Morales  wrote  alfo. 


Las  Ant iquidades  de  las  Ciudades  de  Efpana . 

Compendio  Hijlorial  de  las  Cronicas  de  Efpana,  par  EJlevan  de- 
Garibays,  4  vol.  folio.  Barcelona  1628* 

And  Don  Juan  de  Mariana.' -  Thefe  two  copied  Morales 

and  Ocampo  in  great  meafure.  As  Mariana's  Hiflory  of  Spain 
feems  to  be  fo  much  better  known,  than  that  of  himfelf,  indulge 
me  in  a  few  words  about  him.  He  was  born  at  Ebora,iiowTal  a- 
vera,  in  New  Castile  ;  educated  at  Alcala  de  Henares, 
or  the  antient  Complutum  ;  he  lived  at  Toledo,  and  publifhed 
the  following  works : 

I.  On  the  weights  and  meafures  of  the  antients. 

II.  On  the  exchange  of  money. 

III.  A  defence  of  the  Vulgate. 

IV.  De  Rege,  &  Regis  Injlitutione. —  This  piece  was  burnt  at 
Rome  and  Paris,  and  was  quoted  to  authorize  Dr.  Oates’s 
narrative  in  the  Popifh  plot. 

V.  On  the  ftage. 

VI.  His  hiflory. 


He 
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He  was  kept  in  prifon,  by  order  from  the  Pope,  twenty  years,  in 
which  time  he  compofed  his  hiftory,  as  our  Sir  W.  Raleigh  did 
in  the  Tower.  He  wrote  it  SirSt  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  in  Spa¬ 
nish.  But  it  went  no  lower  than  the  end  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa¬ 
bella’s  reign,  about  1516.  He  wrote,  however,  a  fupplement 
afterwards,  down  to  1621  ;  and  he  has  had  fince  three  continuators, 
Ferd.  Camargo  y  Salcedo ,  to  1649  >  Bas.  Varen  de  Soto ,  to  1669  ; 
Fr.  J.  M.  de  Miniana ,  to  1699.  The  SirSt  Latin  edition,  Toleti, 
1592,  folio,  is  the  belt,  tho’  it  contains  only  twenty  books.  The 
laSt  ten  are  printed  in  the  edition,  Moguntire  1605,  4m.  The  Spa¬ 
nish  editions  are,  Madrid ,  1608,  2  vol.  folio  ;  Toledo ,  folio,  1601  ; 
Madrid ,  1668,  and  1670.  There  is  alfo  a  new  edition,  printed  at 
Amberes  in  16  vol.  i2mo.  but  very  incorrect ;  and  one  lately  at 
Madrid,  in  3  vol.  folio. 

Hijloria  General  de  Efpana ,  par  Don  Rodrigo  Ximenes  de  Rada. 

Hiftoria  del  Rey  d Efpana  Don  Phelippe  II.  par  Lids  Cabrera , 
folio.  Madrid  1619 

Hiftoria  del  Rey  Don  Phelippe  II.  par  Ant .  de  Herrera,  3  vol. 
folio.  .  Valladolid  1606 

i  *  "  \ 

» 

Hiftoria  del  Rey  Don  Phelippe  III .  par  Gonzalez  de  Cefpedez, 
folio.]  Barcelona  1634 

Hiftoria  de  la  Rebellion,  y  Caftigo  de  los  Morifcos  del  Reyno  de 
Granada,  par  Luis  de  Marmol,  folio.  Malaga  1609/ 

Guerra  de  Granada,  hecha  por  el  Rey  Don  Felippe  II.  contra 
los  Morifcos ,  par  Mendofa,  quarto.  Lijboa  1627 

Hiftoria  de  la  vida  y  hechos  del  Emperador  Carlos  V.  par  Prud. 
de  Sandoval,  folio.  Pampelona  1614 

Comment arios  de  la  Guerra  de  1700,  par  el  Marquez  de  San 
Felippe,  2  vol.  quarto. 

This  book,  which  is  extremely  well  wrote,  has  been  translated 
into  French,  and  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1756,  in  4  vols. 
i2mo.  under  the  title  of  Memoir es  pour  fervir  a  I’Hiftoire  d'Ef- 
pagne ,  fous  le  Regne  de  Philippe  V. 

Hiftoria  de  Efpana  par  Rafts ,  an  Arab,  written  at  Corduba  in  976. 

K  2  Con - 
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Continuation  de  la  Hijioria  General  de  Efpana  de  ano  1516 
(where  Mariana  left  off)  a  1700,  par  Medrano ,  3  vol. 
folio.  Madrid  1741 

Volume  iff,  Charles  V.  Volume  2d,  Philip  III.  Volume  3d, 
Philip  IV.  and  Charles  II.  This  is  a  new  work,  but  I  do 
not  find  that  it  bears  a  very  great  character.  Some  able  men, 
whom  I  confulted,  lamented  much  their  net  having  any  good 
hiftory  of  Spain  carried  down  to  the  prefent  times.  This  is  fur- 
prizing,  as  it  will  plainly  appear  from  the  face  of  this  lift,  that  no 
country  in  the  world  pofTeffes  better  materials  from  whence  to 
compile  fuch  a  hiflory.  Their  chroniclers  are  numerous :  fuch 
as, 

The  Cronicon  of  Flavius  Dexter. 

M.  Maximus. 

Eleca. 

Braulion. 

Luitprando. 

Hugo  Porta. 

Julian. 

St.  Athanasius. 

Gr.  Beticus. 

Hubs-  Hispalis. 

Liberatus  of  Girona. 

Illacii. 

Abbs-  Valclara. 

L.  Ramirez  de  Prado. 

DE  WuLFIL AS. 

0 

Cronica  de  Efpana  del  Don  Alonzo  el Sabio ,  folio.  Valladolid  1604 

Cronica  de  los  Reyes  Don  Fernando y  Ifabel,  folio.  Saragoffa  1567 

Cronica  Gotica  de  Saavedra. 

Cronica  de  los  Moros  de  Efpana,  par  pfuan  de  Bleda ,  folio. 

V alentia 

Besides  thefe,  they  have  the  annaliffs  of  the  feveral  kingdoms 
or  provinces :  thus, 

Annales  del  Reyno  de  Efpana ,  in  feveral  volumes  in  folio. 

- de  Catalonia ,  2  vol.  folio. 
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Annales  de  Valentia. 

— — —  de  Arragon ,  Hyeronymo  Zurita. 

This  writer  is  very  well  known  to  the  learned  world  for  his  other 
works  :  thefe  annals  of  Arragon  are  very  finely  wrote. 

Arragonenfium  Rerum  Comment arti ,  par  Hyeron  de  Blancas , 
folio.  Cafar  Augujlce  1588 

Geographica  &  hijlorica  Defcriptio  Catalonia ,  par  Retro  de 
Marca,  folio.  Paris  1688 

After  thefe  come  the  hiftories  and  antiquities  of  particular  cities, 
which  are  alfo  very  numerous  :  fuch  as. 

Las  Antiquedades  de  Madrid ,  par  ^uintano. 

Sevilla ,  par  Rod.  Caro ,  folio. '  Sevilla  1634. 
Salamanca ,  par  Gonfalvo  de  Avila. 

Granada,  par  Pedraza. 

Defcriptio n  de  la  Ciudad  de  Pole  do,  par  Fr.  de  Pifa,  folio, 

Pole  do  1605 

— - - -  par  Vergara ,  folio. 

. .  de  Madrid. 

— - - - —  del  Monaferio  de  San  Lorenzo  del 

Efcorial,  par  Fr.  de  los  Santos,  folio.  Madrid  168 x 

This  is  the  book  which  Mr.  Thompson  has  tranflated  into 
Englifh,  and  made  fo  magnificent  an  edition  of  lately  in  quarto. 
It  is  to  be  wiihed,  that  the  infcriptions  in  this  work  had  been  more 
corredtly  copied ;  they  are  often  falfe  Latin,  imperfedt,  and  make 
a  very  unfcholar-like  appearance. 

Hiftoria  de  la  Ciudad  de  Segovia ,  par  Don  Diego  de  Colme- 
narez,  folio.  Segovia  1637 

Las  Antiquedades  de  Cordova,  par  Pedro  Dias  de  Ribas,  4to. 

Cordova  1627 


t 

Mifcellaneous  Books  and  Writers. 

T  As  Obras  del  Padre  Feijo,  13  vol.  quarto. 

This  writer,  who  lives  at  Burgos,  has  juftly  acquired  a  very 
high  degree  of  reputation:  He  has  done  -  more  towards  rightly 

forming, 
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forming,  and  enlarging  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  than  any 
Spaniard  before  him.  He  declares  war  againft  all  their  vulgar 
prejudices,  and  popular  errors ;  has  faid  much  freer  things  than 
thofe,  who  write  within  the  circle  of  the  inquifition,  very  pru¬ 
dently  care  to  do ;  and,  if  the  court  had  not  protected  him,  he 
himfelf  had  felt  the  Dominican  fcourge  long  ago. 

Defiription  Iglefiajlica  del  Reyno  de  Efpana,  3  vol.  fol. 

Obras  de  Don  Bern.  Aldretiffive  Explicatio  CharaBerum  an¬ 
ti  quorum,  2  vol.  4 to. 

Origines  Rivorum  Orbis,  par  Don  Greg.  Mayans  y  Sifcar , 

2  vol.  4to. 

Origines  Litt .  Ant.  Hifp.  par  Manuel  de  Sarramendi ,  8vo. 

Obras  de  Braganza  de  Ant.  Rom.  5  vol.  fol. 

Concilia  Max.  Hifpanica ,  7  vol.  fol. 

Polygraphia  Efpagnola,  par  Rodriguez,  foL  Madrid  1738 

Diario  de  los  Liter  at  os  en  Efpana,  7  vol.  8vo.  Madrid  1748 

Concilia  Do  let  an,  par  Jorge  Loyifa. 

La  Laya  de  Coronicas,  par  Alph.  Martinez. 

Efcritores  del  Reyno  de  Valent ta,  par  Ximenes,  2  vol.  fol.  Valentia 
Enfayo  fibre  las  Medullas  de  Efpana,  par  Don  L.  J.  Velafi 
quez ,  4to.  Madrid  1752 

Annales  de  la  Nacion  Efpagnol,  par  Don  L.  J.  VelaJ'quez , 

4to .  Malaga  1 7  5  9 

De  las  Mcdallas  de  los  Reyes  Gothicos ,  y  Suecos  en  Efpana , 
par  Don  L.  J.  Velafquez:  cum  ziginti  tabulis  reri  inci- 
Jis,  4to.  Madrid  1752 

Noticia  de  los  mas  principales  Hifioriadores  de  Efpana,  par  el 
Marquis  de  Mondecar,  4  vol.  fol. 

This  is  a  very  learned,  ufeful,  and  judicious  work. 

Conquifia  de  Mexico  et  Peru,  par  Don  Ant.  de  Solis,  fol. 

There  is  a  very  handfome  copy  of  this  book  in  Spanifh  lately  print¬ 
ed  at  Barcelona. 

rji  oria  de  los  Incas  de  Peru ,  par  Garcilafi'o  de  la  Vega . 

Herrera  de  Agricultura. 

Jfioria  .de  las  Indias,  par  Herrera,  6  vol.  fol. 

Obras  de  Palamino  fibre  la  Pintura,  2  vol,  fob 


An 
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An  Account  of  the  Spanifh  Paintings,  by  Palamino  Ve- 
lafco,  and  Francifco  de  los  Santos ;  reprinted  in  Spa- 
nifh  by  H.  Woodfall,  London  1746 

XJno  Pedazo  de  Lapiz ,  para  dibujar  de  mejor  que  fe  puede  en- 
contrar . 

Hijioria  Latina  Hifpanice,  par  Sanchez. 

Imprefas  Politicas ,  par  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra. 

This  is  a  collection  of  political  emblems  ;  it  is  not  written  by  the 
author  of  Don  Quixote,  but  by  a  much  older  writer  of  the  fame- 
name.  His  works  are  in  3  vol.  folio. 

El  Diablo  Coxueloj  or  the  Lame  Devil,  par  Ant.  de  Gue¬ 
vara. 

Mr.  Le  Sage’s  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks,  is  taken  from  this  work. 

Coronifla  de  los  Reyes  Catholicos ,  por  1500,  par  Gonzalo  de 
'  Arc  e  don  do.  '  . 

Obras  de  Sepulvedo. 

— ■ —  de  Villalpando . 

—  de  Bonaventura- 

Criticon  de  Lorenzo  Graziano ,  2  vol.  4to. 

This  celebrated  writer  was  a  native  of  Calatajud,  or  the  an- 
tient  Bilbilis.  His  writings  are  full  of  an  abftrufe  and  fublime  po¬ 
licy;  and  have  been  tranflated  into  French  by  the  famous  Monft 
Amelot. 

Elijloria  del  Famofo  Predicador  Frey  Gerundio  de  Campazas, 

4to.  Madrid  1758 

Or,  The  hijlory  of  the  famous  preacher.  This  is  a  fatire  upon  the 
monks,  written  with  much  fpirit  and  wit.  For  a  fpecimen  of  the 
high  ridicule,  and  fatirical  drollery  employed  in  this  work,  take 
the  following  extraCL  Chap.  8.  book  II.  page  205.  Frey  Ge¬ 
rundio  preaches  the  anniverfary  fermon  in  his  convent,  in  the  cha¬ 
pel  dedicated  to  St.  Anne,  on  the  feftival  of  that  faint :  in  which 
fermon  there  is  the  following  paragraph  :  Fue  Ana ,  corno  todos  fa- 
ben,  madre  de  nuefira  Senora,  y  afirman  graves  author es,  que  la  tuvo 
veinte  mefes  en  fu  vientre :  Hie  mends  fextus  eft  illi ;  y  anaden 
otros,  que  illoro  :  Plorans  ploravit  in  noClem  :  De  donde  infer 0  que 
fue  Maria  Zahorri:  et  gratia  ejus  in  me  vacua  non  fuit.  Atienda , 

piles-,. 
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pues,  el  Rethorico  al  argument o  :  Santa  Ana  fue  madre  de  Maria  : 
Maria  fue  madre  de  CBriJlo  :  Luego  Santa  Ana  es  Abuela  de  la  Jan - 
tifjima  Trinidad :  Et  trlnitatem  in  unit-item  venereraur.*  For  e[J'o 
fe  celebra  en  ejlafu  Cafa ,  Hrec  requies  mea  in  Peculum  fasculi.  .  .  . 
Which  is  in  Engliffi  :  “  We  all  know,  that  Anne  was  the  mother 
<c  of  our  Lady,  and  grave  authors  affirm,  that  ffie  was  twenty 
<c  months  in  gedation  of  her  :  others  add,  that  ffie  wept  :  from 
“  whence  I  infer,  that  ffie  was  Mary  Zahorri.  Attend,  logician, 

to  the  argument:  Saint  Anne  was  the  mother  of  Mary;  Mary 
“  was  the  mother  ofiChrid:  therefore  Saint  Anne  was  the  grand- 
“  mother  of  the  mod  holy  Trinity.  And  therefore  ffie  is  cele- 
“  brated  by  this  fefbival  in  this  her  chapel.” 

There  is  no  doubt  but  Dr.  Is  la,  that  Spanijh  Swift ,  who 
wrote  this  fatire,  had  copied  this  from  the  real  fermon  of  fome 
Spaniffi  monk  :  the  Latin  citations  are  very'  much  in  their  man¬ 
ner.  They  were  fo  galled  and  irritated  by  the  feverity  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  this  fine  ridicule,  that  they  foon  got  the  inquifition  to 
forbid  the  fale  of  the  book  :  It  occafioned  fome  pamphlets  at  Ma¬ 
drid  in  anfwer  to  it.  The  author  intended  a  fecond  part  ;  but 
the  perfecution  becoming  too  ferious,  he  dropped  his  defign. 

In  page  214.  and  the  following,  the  provincial  calls  Frey  Ge- 
rundio  to  an  account  for  this  fermon  :  “  Don’t  you  fee,  Sir,”  fays 
the  provincial,  “  that  by  faying,  that  Saint  Anne  is  the  grand- 
t(  mother  of  the  mod  holy  Trinity,  you  advance  one  of  the 
<(  mod  formal  herefies  poffible  :  Becaufe  the  Trinity  is  uncreate, 
“  unproducible,  eternal,  and  confequently  can  have  neither  mo- 
“  ther  nor  grand-mother.  By  this  you  fee  how  neceflary  it  is  to 
“  dudy  theology,  in  order  to  be  a  preacher ;  for,  had  you  pro- 
“  perly  dudied  it,  you  had  not  advanced  fuch  herefies  as  this. 
<{  If  you  had  put  no  more  in  your  fumula  than  you  ought,  you  had 
“  never  drawn  fuch  a  eonfequence  :  but  only  this.  Therefore  Saint 
“  Anne  is  the  Grandmother  of  Chrijl.  For  Chrid  is  not  the  Tri- 
“  nity,  but  only  the  fecond  perfon  in  it :  thus  Frey  Gerundio  is  a 
“  monk  of  the  convent,  but  not  the  convent.  It  would  be  wretched 
“  reafoning  to  fay,  Cecilia  Rehollo  was  the  mother  of  Catania  Ce- 

bollon  ;  Catania  Cebollon  was  the  mother  of  Frey  Gerundio  de 

3  “  Zotesy 
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**  Zotesy  monk  of  the  convent  of  the  lower  Colmenar ,  therefore  Ce- 

cilia  Rebollo  was  the  grandmother  of  the  Convent.” 

This  fpecimen  will  fuffice  to  (hew  the  turn  of  that  fatire. 

El  Itinerario  del  Obifpo  de  Santo  Domingo. 

Los  Dialogos  del  Antonio  Augufino,  Obifpo  de  Tarragona, 
fobre  las  Medallas ,  4to.  Madrid  1 744 

This  learned  work  is  fufficiently  known.  The  edition  is  a  very- 
mean  one,  bad  paper,  full  of  errors,  and  the  plates  miferably  en¬ 
graved. 

Hijloria  del  Convento  de  San  Augufino  de  Salamanca,  par 
Padre  Emman.  Vidal,  2  vol.  fol.  Salamanca  1758 

Hippocrates  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  a  Spanifh  tranfla- 
tion,  by  Dr.  And.  Piquer,  Profelfor  of  Anatomy  in  Va- 
lentia.  Madrid  1758 

Antient  and  Modern  Phyfic,  by  the  fame,  4to.  ib.  1758 

A  Treatife  on  Fevers,  founded  on  Obfervation  and  Me- 
chanifm,  by  the  fame,  4to.  Valentia  1751 

Moral  Philofophy,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Spanifh  Youth,  by 
the  fame,  8vo.  Madrid  1757 

Difcourfe  on  the  Application  of  Philofophy  to  Matters 
of  Religion,  by  Dr.  And.  Piquer,  8vo.  Madrid  1757 

Bibliographia  Critica,  by  F ather  Miguel  de  San  Jofeph, 

Bifhop  of  Guadia. 

Abridgment  of  Navigation,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Marine 
Guards,  by  Don  Jorge  Juan,  4to.  Cales  1757 

Pet orica  de  Don  Gregorio  Mayans  y  Sifcar,  2  vol.  8vo. 

Valentia 

Moralis  Philofophia,  by  the  fame,  8vo.  Valentia 

Relation  of  the  War  in  Valentia,  and  the  Entrance  of  the 
Allies  and  Auftrians  into  that  Kingdom,  by  Jof.  Emm. 
Miniana,  8vo.  Hague  1752 

There  are  many  trails  of  Spanifh  lawyers,  colle&ed  by  Don 
Greg.  Mayans  y  Sifcar,  published  by  Mr.  Meerman, 
the  Syndic  of  Rotterdam,  in  his 

■  Novus  Thefaurus  Juris  Canonici ,  7  vol.  fob 

L  JJe 
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De  Ant.  Canonum  Cod.  Ecclefice  Hijp .  Hijl.  Differ  tat  io ,  per 

Don  Lopez  de  Barrera ,  4to.  Rome  1758' 

The  Hiftory  of  John  Cardinal  Carvacallo,  dedicated  to  the 
Prime  Minifter  in  Portugal.  ibid.  1752 

Elements  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  by  Father  Thomas 

La  Cerda,  2  vol.  Barcelona  175S- 

Curious  and  learned  Fragments  of  modern  Authors,  with 
Maxims  of  a  general  Critique,  by  Don  Lewis  Roche, 

Port  St.  Mary’s  1758 

Effpana  Sagrada or.  The  Hiftory  of  the  feveral  Diocefes 
and  Churches  of  Spain;  by  Father  Henry  Flores,  an, 
Auguftine  Monk,.  15, vol.  4to.  Madrid'  1747' 

Hiftory  of  the  Queens  of  Spain,  2  vol.  4to.  Madrid  1760* 
A  very  poor  performance. 

A  Compendium  of  Theology,  by  the  fame,  g  vol.  4to. 

The  Miracles  of  Mother,  Mary  of  Ceo,  tranflated  from  the 
Portuguele,  By  the  fame,  2  vol.  Madrid  1744 

Treatife  of  Virtue,  by  Father  Francis,  tranflated  by  the 
fame,  2  vol.  4to.  Madrid 

Hiftorical  Key,  by  the  fame,  4to.  ibid.  1749 

Medallas  de  las  Colonias  Romanas,  y  Municipios,  & c.  by  the 
fame,  2  vol.  4to.  ibid.  1758 

He  has  placed  in  this  collection  thofe  which  Vaillant,  Mezzobar- 
ba,  and  others  have  publifhed,  but  with  the  addition  of  many  new 
ones  :  he  has  added  an  explanation  of  each,  58  plates,  and  a  map 
of  the  ftte  of  the  colonies.  This  is  a  good  book ;  it  fhould  have 
been  wrote  in  Latin*,  but  that  is  a  language  with  which  Spanifti 
monks  are  but  little  converfant. 

Origin  of  the  Caftilian  Poetry,  4to.-  Malaga  1754 

Means  of  advancing  the  Belles  Lettres,  by  Francis  Xavier 
de  Idiaquez,  8vo.  Villagarcia  175 8 

This  writer  is  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  late  Duke  of  Granada,  grandee 
of  Spain. 

Differtatio  de  Deo  Endpvellico ,  par  Miguel  Perez  Pafior , 

4to.  Madrid 

Phy- 
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Phyfico-Medical  Differtations  on  Breathing,  and  of  con¬ 
veying  Remedies  into  the  Veins,  by  Ant.  Jof.  Rodri¬ 
guez,  4  to.  Madrid  1760 

A  Critico-Medical  Differtation  to  introduce  true  Phyfic, 
and  banifh  the  falfe,  by  the  fame,  6  vol.  4to.  Madrid  1754 

Theological  Reflections,  Canonical  and  Medicinal,  upon 
Faffing,  4m.  Madrid  1748 

An  Account  of  California,  by  Andrew  Marc  Burriel. 

Palaogr aphia  Hifpanica ,  by  the  fame,  4to.  ibid.  1758 

Of  the  Authority  of  the  Laws  of  the  Fuero  Jufgo,  or 
famous  Gothic  Code,  by  the  fame,  4to.  Madrid 

This  is  a  very  learned,  judicious,  mafterly,  and  ingenious  work. 
See  the  extract  from  it,  concerning  the  Spanifh  meafures. 

Tratado  de  la  Ortographia  Efpanola,  par  yuan  Perez  Cajliel 
y  Artigues ,  8vo.  Valencia  1727 

Memorias  Hift.  de  la  Fundacion  de  la  Univerfdad  de  Valen¬ 
cia ,  ^ to.  Madrid  1730 

Flif t or ia  grande  real,  par  y of eph  Gonzalez  ibid.  174-6 

Hiftoria  Civil  de  Efpana ,  de  1700  a  1733,  par  Manuel 
Fernandez  ibid.  1740 

De  los  Derechos  Nacional  y  Romano  en  Efpana,  par  Don 
Thomas  Ferrandis ,  4to.  ibid.  1747 

Sobre  imos  Monumentos  Antiquos,  4to.  Valencia  1736 

Ambajfades  du  Marechal  Bajfompiere  en  Efpagne,  4  vol. 

8  vo.  Cologne  1668 

Voyage  en  Efpagne ,  fait  en  1655,  4to.  Paris 

The  Lady’s  Travels  is  a  tranflation  from  this  book,  a  fpurious  work. 

Voyage  en  Efpagne,  par  Madame  la  Comtejfe  DAunois,^  vol. 

i2mo.  Paris  1691 

Voyages  d’EJpag?ie,  par  le  Pere  Lab  at. 

L’Etat  prefent  d’ Efpagne,  par  T Abbe  Vayrac. 

Lett  res  de  Madame  de  Villars ,  Ambafadrice  en  Efpagne, 

1  2  m  o .  Amfterdam 1 761 

Annales  d’ Efpagne  &  de  Portugal ,  par  Don  yuan  Alv.  de 


Colmenar ,  2  vol.  4to. 


L  2 


ibid .  1741 
L’Hif- 
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L'Wftoire  d'Efpagne,  par  M.  Deformeaux ,  5  vol.  12 mo. 

Paris  1759 

Memoir es fur  le  Commerce ,  les  Finances  d’Efpagne,  2  vol. 

i2mo.  Amfterdam  1761 

Tour  through  Spain  and  Portugal,  by  Udal  ap  Rhys, 

8  vo.  London  1760 

Theory  and  Pra&ice  of  Commerce,  by  Don  Geronymo 
de  Uftariz,  2  vol.  8vo.  London  1761 

Dr.  Geddes’s  Tracts,  4  vol.  8vo.  ib.  1709 

Memorable  Expulfon  de  los  Morifcos  de  Efpana ,  4to. 

Pampelona  1613 

Infcriptiones  Antiques  in  Hifpanid  repertce ,  per  Ad.  Occo- 

nem,  folio.  Heidelb.  1596* 

Compendio  de  la  Vida  del  Card.  Ximenes ,  y  del  officio,  y  Miff  a 
Muzarabe,  par  Eugenio  de  Roblez,  4to.  Toledo  1604 

This  Mofarabic  Mafs  is  one  of  the  greatefb  curiolities  in  all  Spain;, 
it  is  celebrated  at  Toledo.  The  prefent  King  of  Spain  heardi 
fo  much  faid  of  it,  that  he  alhfted  at  it  in  perfon. 

De  Regis  Hijpaniee  Regnis  &  Opibus,  par  De  Laet,  8vo. 

Lugduni  Batavorum  1619 


L.  And.  Requefendii  Antiquit  at  es  Euftanicee,  8vo. 

Colonics  Agripp.  1613 
I  have  fet  down  the  titles  of  moft  of  the  new  books  in  Englifh,. 
for  the  fake  of.  the  Englifh  reader. 
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QUEVEDO.  The  fame  author  who  wrote  thofe  Vifions , 
^  which  we  have  tranflated  into  Englifh. 

/Lopez  de  Vega  Car p  10,  who  wrote  the  fferufalem  Conqui— 
fada,  tragedies,  comedies,  &c. 

Calderoni,  the  celebrated  comic  Poet.  The  great  favourite  of 
the  Spanifh  nation  :  they  relifh  little  elfe  upon  the  ftage,  but: 
what  he  has  wrote.  See  the  article  Stage.  His  works  are  in  eight 
or  nine  volumes  4ta. 


Don 
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Don  Alonzo  de  Ercilla. 

Gil  Polo,  Principe  de  Esquilache„ 
a-  Antonio  Lofraso. 

Juan  Rufo. 

Pineda. 

.  Ei  GUEROA. 

Antonio  de  Nebrixa.. 

Garcilasso  de  la  Vega- 
Don  Miguel  de  Barrios.. 

Gongorra,  6ccn. 
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A  LIST  Of  Modern  Sfani/b  LITERATI*, 

(Moll  of  them,  I  believe,  now  living.) 

jpATHER  Feijoo  of  Burgos.. 

Father  BuRRiEL,a  great  antiquarian,  in  the  imperial  college 
of  Jefuits  at  M  a  n  r  i  d. 

Father  Henry  Flores,  of  the  Augujfime  order^  hiftorian,  and  ' 
medallifc; 

—  Flores,  his  brother,  antiquarian. 

-  Sarmiento,  a  Benedidine,  has  ihidied  natural  hiftory* 

botany,  and  the  languages* 

- -  Ponce,  a  Francifcan,  matter  of  the  oriental  languages. 

- - Is  la,  the- author  of  Frey  Gerundio. 

-  Miguel  Perez  Pastor,  antiquary  and  medallifL 

- - Velasquez,  antiquary  and  medallift. 

San  Felippe  (Marquis  of)  an  officer,  an  envoy  from  the 
court  of  Spain  to  Genoa. 

Don  Gregorio  Mayans  y  Siscar,  a  gentleman  who  lives  at 
Gliva  near  Valentia,  and  tho’  63  years  old,purfues  bis  former  fludies 
with  a  vigour  beyond  his  years.  He  w  as  bom  at  Oliva  in  1699,  and 
made. library  keeper  to  Philip  V.  at  Madrid, in  J733,  which  place 

he. 
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he  threw  up  in  difguft,  in  1740.  •  He  has  the  Teftimonia  Erudite - 
rum  of  the  greateft  fcholars  in  moft  parts  of  Europe  in  his  favour. 
He  is  commended  by  Luis  Antonio  Muratori,  in  his  Supplement 
to  Greevius  and  Gronovius ,  published  at  Venice  in  1740:  by  John 
Burcard  Menkenius,  prefident  of  the  univerfity  of  Leipfic,  in  the 
ASla  Lipftaca  :  By  Chrift.  Aug.  Heumannus,  in  his  Via  ad  Hijlo - 
riarn  Literariam :  By  Marc.  Aug.  Beyer,  in  his  Memorise  I  lift  or  i- 
co -critic re  Librorim  Rariorum,  Lipfire  1734  :  By  Fred.  Otto  Men- 
kenius,  in  his  Notes  to  his  father  s  life  :  By  Gottofrid  Mafcou,  au- 
lic  counfellor  to  his  late  Majetty  King  George  II.  and  profefTor 
of  law  in  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen,  in  his  Preface  to  Gravina's 
Works :  By  J.  Gott.  Heineccius,  counfellor  to  the  King  of  Pruttia, 
who  publifhed  Corn.  Van  Bynkerjhoek :  By  Peter  Wetteling,  in  his 
Preface  to  the  Epiftles  of  Don  Man .  Marti,  Dean  of  Alicant ,  printed 
at  Amfterdam  in  quarto,  1738  :  By  the  prefent  Earl  of  Granville, 
who  prefixed  the  life  of  Don  Quixote,  wrote  by  Don  Gregorio 
Mayans  y  Sifcar,  to  the  noble  impreflion  he  publifhed  of  that  ro¬ 
mance  in  1738,  in  4to,  and  which  he  dedicated  to  the  countefs  of 

Montijo,  the  Spanifh  ambattadrefs  in  London. - His  brother, 

Don  Antonio,  lives  with  him,  and  purfues  the  fame  ttudies.  As 
I  was  much  obliged  to  this  gentleman  for  the  favour  of  his  cor- 
refpondence,  I  could  not  refufe  this  little  acknowledgement. 

Don  Perez  Bayer,  canon  and  treafurer  of  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Toledo ;  an  univerfal  fcholar,  a  great  matter  of  Hebrew 
and  the  oriental  languages.  He  was  fent,  in  the  late  reign,  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  court,  into  Italy,  to  pick  up  MSS.  and  medals  :  he  has 
a  very  fine  cabinet  of  Roman  medals  in  his  own  pottettion,  and  fe- 
ven  Hebrew  MSS.  which  he  has  promifed  to  collate  for  the  ufe 
of  Dr.  Kennicott.  He  has  publifhed  a  very  learned  work,  intitul¬ 
ed,  Damafus  &  Laurentius  Hifanis  v  in  die  at  i,  Romce,  4to.  He  has 
written  beiides,  Differtatio  de  Antiquifimo  Hebrceorum  Tdemplo,  To- 
let  i  report  0  ;  and,  De  Nummis  Samaritanis,  &  qui  vocantur  Medullas 
Defconnocidas.  Thefe  two  are  not  yet  publifhed,  but  I  believe  the 
latter  will  loon  be  printed.  This  gentleman  is  of  the  order  of 
the  Jefuits,  and  very  much  efteemed  by  the  court.  As  I  have 
received  feveral  very  obliging  letters  and  civilities  from  him,  this 
juftice  is  at  leatt  due  to  his  merit. 

Padre  Terreros. 

Don  Lopez  de  Burp.era. 
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Don  Lewis  Roche.- - Francis  Xavier  Idiaquez,  eldeft 

fon  of  the  late  Duke  of  Granada. - Antony  Joseph  Ro¬ 
driguez.- - Pere  Emmanuel  Vidal. — Dr.  Andrew  Pic- 

quer,  profeflor  of  anatomy  in  Valentia. - Antonio  Cap- 

devila,  profeflor  of  phyfic  in  Valentia. - JBifhop  of  Gua- 

di a. - Don  Vicentio  Ximenes. - Jos.  Emmanuel  Mi¬ 
ni  an  a,  continuator  of  Mariana’s  hiftory. - Juan  Perez  Cas- 

tiel  y  Artigues,  Valentian. — Joseph  Gonzalez,  hiftorian. 
Manuel  Fernandez,  or  Bellando,  hiftorian. - -Don  Tho¬ 
mas  Ferrandio,  hiftorian. - Don  Jorge  Juan,  Don  Ant. 

de  Ulloa,  mathematicians. 

The  Count  Gazola,  a  very  learned  and  Ikilful  judge  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  painting,  and  the  elegant  arts.  He  intends  publishing 
the  ruins  of  the  antient  Poejhtm  in  Italy,  fo  famous  for  its 
rofes.  He  is  a  lieutenant-general,  chief  engineer,  and  intendant  of 
his  majefty’s  fabrics  and  buildings. . 

Michael  Syri,  a  Syro-Maronite,  perfect  mafterof  the  Eaft- 
earn  languages,  and  chief  librarian  to  his  majefty  at  Madrid.  He 
has  published  the  firft  volume  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Arabic  MSS. 
in  the  Efcurial.  It  is  a  very  fine  work  in  folio,  well  printed,  and 
contains  large  fpecimens  of  each  MS.  and  an  accurate  account  in 
Latin. 

The  other  librarian,  whofe  name  I  forgot,  intends  likewife  to 
publish  the  catalogue  of  the  Greek  MSS.  but  it  will  be  fome  time 
before  it  will  come  out. 

.r  ,  <  •  U  Sjf.jj  1  .  , 

-  ’  .  ^  i  v  /I  l  '  J  f  ■'  (  '  ^  4  1  •  , 
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Of  the  UNIVERSITIES  in  SPAIN. 
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^TMIE  Univerfities  in  Spain  are  very  numerous;  but  it  may 
A  be  eafily  feen,  from  the  preceding  account,  that  the  ftate  of 
learning  in  them  muft  be  at  a  very  low  ebb.  I  believe,  among 
them,  that  of  Salamanca  claims  the  precedence.  There  is  very 
little  of  the  learned  languages,  the  belles  lettres,  or  indeed,  of 
true  and  found  learning  ftudied  in  them.  To  fay  the  truth,  a  good 
political  reafon  might  be  afiigned  for  this.;  the  ftudy  of  true  and 
ibund  learning,  if  well  purfued  and  cultivated,  would  let  in  too 
much  light:  and  how  far  that  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  inte- 
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refts  of  their  religion, 
tia  feems,  at  prefent, 
point  of  learning;  but 
tions,  and  inftrudiions 
Mayans  y  Sjscar. 

One  in  Leon. 

1.  Salamanca, 

- 

Six  in  the  CaSTILLES.  * 

2.  Palencia, 

3.  Valladolid, 

4.  Siguensa, 

5.  Toledo,  ... 

6.  Avila, 

7.  Alcala  de  Henares, 


I  cannot  fay.  The  univerlity  of  Valen- 
to  have  the  faireft  claim  to  precedence  in 
that  is  owing  folely  to  the  example,  direc- 
of  that  eminent  fcholar  Don  Gregorio 
They  are  twenty-three  in  number. 

/.  I  '  1  N  «  •  .  -  ,  \  J  S  ~  ~  ‘  {  .  ''if 

founded  in  1200,  by  Alfonsus  IX: 

— -rn  Ji  .'.;V  ,2  a ::  a  t  ft  A  *!  ..  i" 


{ 


founded  in  1200. 

- . in  1346. 

- —  in  1471,  by  C.  Ximenes. 

- - —  in  1475. 

- in  1445. 

in  1498,  by  C.  Ximenes  j  next  in  rank  to  Sa« 

lamanca. 


Four  in  Andalusia. 

8.  Seville, 

9.  Granada, 

10.  Baesa, 

11.  OSSUNA, 

Two  in  Aragon. 

12.  Huesca, 

13.  Saragossa, 

Three  in  Valentia. 

14.  Valentia, 

15.  Gandia, 

16.  Orihuela, 

Three  in  Catalonia. 

17.  Lerida, 

18.  Tortosa, 

19.  Tarragona, 


founded  in  1503. 

- in  1531. 

- -in  1533. 

• - in  1549. 

founded  in  1354. 

-  ■  ■■  in  1474. 

founded  in  1470. 

- —  in  1549. 

- in  1555. 

founded  in  1300. 
- — . in  1540. 


»  ■  f 

rn  ( 1 


by  Philip  II. 


N.  B.  Philip  V.  in  1717,  deprived  thefe  in  Catalonia  of  their  charters,  and  gav# 
them  to  Cerbera,  a  town  in  the  fame  province,  which  had  declared  for  him. 

One  in  GaLLicia. 

20.  San  Jago  de  Compostella,  founded  in  1532. 

One  in  Guipuscoa. 

21.  Onate,  founded  in  1543. 

One  in  Asturias. 

22.  Oviedo,  founded  in  1380. 

One  in  Navarre. 

23.  Pampeluna,  founded  in  1608. 

The  rank  of  them  are  as  follows. — Salamanca,  Alcala,  VallaBOLID,  SevillJ, 
Saragossa,  Valentia,  Lerida.— —The  reft  are  of  no  moment. 
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There  are,  however,  in  thefe  univerftties,  fome  valuable  books  and 
MSS.  which  the  pofTeffors  themfelves  make  no  great  ufe  of :  fuch 
as  manufcripts  of  Priscian  and  Donatus,  in  Gothic  charac¬ 
ters,  with  Arabic  notes ;  MSS.  of  Sallust,  Seneca,  and  Ovid; 
two  Gothic  Bibles,  written  before  the  invafion  of  the  Moors,  and 
a  very  old  Hebrew  manufcript  of  the  Bible  :  all  at  the  city  of 
Toledo.  A  Gothic  Bible  at  Alcala  de  Henares,  where 
there  are  the  fineft  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  the  world.  In 
the  Royal  Library  at  Madrid  there  are  of  firft  editions,  Plau¬ 
tus,  Venetiis  1472;  Livius,  ad  ter  turn  librum  tertii  de  cadis,  1485  ; 
Virgilius,  Venetiis  1475 ;  Odyssea  Homeri,  per  Bern.  Deme- 
trium  Milanenfem ,  F lor  entice  1488;  Hesychius,  F  lor  entice,  1520; 
Idem,  Aldi.  1514. 


[As  the  two  following  Latm  Epifiles  contain  feveral  particulars 
relating  to  the  Prefent  State  of  Literature  in  Spain,  efpecially 
the  latter,  in  which  are  fo  many  curious  fa<fts  and  obfervations, 
together  with  a  lift  of  the  works  of  his  own  countrymen,  theVA- 
lentian  Writers,  from  the  beginning  of  this  century,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  infert  them  in  this  place.  The  literary  hil- 
tory  of  the  two  gentlemen,  who  wrote  them,  has  been  already 
given  to  the  reader.  He  will  meet  with  fome  uncommon  words 
and  phrafes  in  them,  but  they  are  Flautince  Dicliones ,  a  book 
which  the  Spaniards  much  delight  in.] 


+  - 

FRANCISCUS  PEREZIUS  BATERIUS 

.  EDFARDO  CLARKE , 

s.  P. 

OUanquam  mane  a  prandio,  fummiim  perendie  matritum  co- 
gitem,  qua  in  urbe  ut  te  prafentem  prasfens  alloquar  fperare 
mihi  fas  fit :  nolui  tamen  perbrevem  hanc  temporis  ul'uram  negli- 
gere,  aut  tecum  interea  parum  officiofus  videri,  qui  me  tuis  huma- 
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niflimis  literis  provocafti.  In  iis  quod  me  nihil  tale  meritum  ef- 
fuds  laudibus  cumulas,  perbenigne  mecum  agere  videris,  qui  fundi 
mei  lines  anguftiafque  probe  intelligo.  Totum  igitur  muneris  eft 
tui,  a  quo  nihilominus  laudari,  pergratum  mihi  eft  ac  perjucun- 

dum. 

D  issertatiunculam  deToletano  Hebraeorum  Templo  fum- 
mis  olim  precibus  extorquere  a  me  voluit  vir  cl.  Blafius  Ugoli- 
nus,  antiquitatum  Hebraicarum  collector  atque  illuftrator,  ut  earn 
thefauro  fuo  infereret,  nec  tamen  obtinuit;  nolui  enim  committere 
ut  vix  exafciatum  ac  plane  tumultuarium  opus  publici  juris  deret, 
id  quod  nunc  etiam  in  caufa  eft  quo  minus  de  eodem  Hifpanis 
nut  exteris  typis  edendo  ulterius  cogitem:  faltem  donee  eidemfu- 
premam  manum  impofuero. 

In  Damaso  5c  Laurentio  Hifpaniae  alferendis,  non  ego  pro  ar- 
bitrio,  neque  ut  ingenium  periclitarer,  argumentum  mihi  felegi,  fed 
coadus  aliorum  importunitate.  Cum  enim  nihil  ego  minus  quam 
ea  de  re  cogitarem,  ac  ne  nolfem  quidem  de  utriufque  patria  litem 
Hifpanis  intentari,  bonaque  eofdem  lide  in  ephemeridibus  noftris 
inter  divos  patrios  retulilfem,  cum  rifu  5c  cachinnis  exceptus  fum 
a  nonnullis  Romanorum  hypercriticis,  quad  Romanam  illorum  pa- 
triam,  rem  fcilicet  lippis  atque  tonforibus  notam,  unus  ego  om¬ 
nium  ignorarem.  Itaque  coadtus  earn  provinciam  fufeepi  quod 
tamen  nolim  ita  intelligas,  quad  me  locata)  in  eo  argumento  operas 
ufpiam  pennituerit,  aut  poeniteat.  Quamvis  enim  alia  dednt  omnia 
in  opufculo  illo  (quod  ego  non  difdteor)  funt  nihilominus  aliqua 
per  occadonem  explicata  quibus,  d  me  mea  non  fallunt,  rei  litur¬ 
gies,  atque  hidoriac  ecclejiajlks  non  parum  lucis  affulgere  poteft; 
praeterea  univerfum  opus  pietatem  in  patriam  ubique  fpirat,  deque 
ea  benemerendi  ftudium,  quod  nemo  unquam  bonus  reprehendit. 
In  eo  autem  an  Uff'erium  alicubi  nominaverim,  non  fatis  memini: 
tantum  abed  ut  ipfum,  qua  de  re  mihi  fubirafeeris,  parvi  fecerim. 
(Pearfonum  5c  Dodwellum,  p.  19.)  Dodwellum  merito  fuo  carpo, 
quod  5c  multi  ante  me  praeftitere,  alii  quidem  alio  nomine,  ego 
quod  mifere  f^fe  excruciet,  totufque  in  eo  fit,  ut  coelites  ipfos  e 
fedibes  deturbet  fuis,  et  d  quern  denique  e  fandorum  martyrum 
albo  expungendum  pro  lubidine  dbi  perfuadet,  geftit,  erumpit 
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prae  gaudio,  triumphumque  putat  palmarium.  Egregiam  vero  lau- 
dem!  Itaque  ut  verbo  abfolvam,  Dodwelli  in  hac  parte  judicium 
odi  ac  deteftor,  do&rinae  nihil  detradtum  volo.  Menagium  ibidem 
dum  genio  ad  facetias  atque  hilaritatem  compofito  nimis  obefcun- 
dat,  fepiffime  fcurram  agit.  Nihil  eft  in  Ccelo  fordium.  Valeat 
Lucianus !  Sed  de  his  plus  fatis. 

Hebraicos  Veteris  Teflamenti  Codices,  qui  fcilicet  aut  totum 
illud,  aut  Pentateuchum,  aliofque  facri  Foederis  libros  continent 
penes  me  habeo  circiter  viginti  quinque.  Erunt  forfan  nonnulli 
fasculo  duodecimo  exarati,  aut  eo  non  multo  recentiores ;  unus 
certe  omnium  ante  ejufdem  faeculi  dimidium  fcriptus  eft :  habet 
enim  in  fine  numeralem  notam  anni  ab  orbe  condito  4904,  quern 
falutis  anno  1  144  refpondere  optime  nofti.  De  collatione  ac  va- 
riantibus,  quod  ais,  Toleti  res  eft  fupra  quam  dici  poteft  impedi- 
ta  pauci  enim  ea  in  urbe  funt,  qui  Hebra'icas  litteras  norint,  nec 
fine  duorum  minimum  interventu  negotium  iftud  peragi  tuto  poteft. 

Domino  Pitt,  quanquam  paullo  quam  oportuerat  Terms  fidem 
tamen  meam  liberabo.  Suftineat  me  interea  quaefo  &  aliis  impli- 
citum,  &  fumma  quoque  adurnbratorum  inopia  ibidem  in  hac  ur¬ 
be  laborantem.  De  nummis  plura  coram  Deo  Optimo  Maximo 
defuper  largiente,  a  quo  tibi  felicia  omnia  comprecor  5c  faufta. 

Toleti,  pojiridie  Idus.  Junius ,  M.dcc.lxi. 
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E  P  I  S  T  O  L  A 

Domini  G  R  E  G  O  R  I  I  MA  JANJSII, 

GE  NERO  SI  VALENTIN  I, 

EDVARDO  CLARKE 

AMANDATA. 

TVJEUM  ingenium  ad  amicorum  obfequium  paratiffimum  facit, 
^  ut  illi  de  me  multo  prseclarius  6c  fentiant,  6c  loquantur, 
quam  ipfe  mereor.  Itaque  fi  fidem  adhibueris  eorum  teftimoniis, 
fenties  nimis  magnifice  de  meo  ftudio  literarum.  Tu,  vir  pru- 
dentiffime,  fi  decipi  non  vis,  voluntatem  meam  pluris  facito,  quam 
facultatem  fatisfaciendi  defideriis  tuis.  Ilia  fponte  fua  foecundif- 
iima  eft ;  haec,  invito  me,  fterilis :  prout  nunc  experior  fane  per- 
dolenter.  Vellem  enim  Sacrorum  Bibliorum  omnes  Hebraicos  co - 
dices ,  qui  latent  in  Hifpaniae  Bibliothecis,  in  poteftate  mea  ha¬ 
bere,  6c  publice  exhibere,  ut  a  viris  dodtiffimis  cum  aliis  codicibus 
conferrantur,  in  commune  Chriftianae  Reipublicae  bonum,  6c  in- 
crementum.  Mihi  enim  in  mentem  venit  illud  lfaiae  a  Michea 
repetitum  :  *  Ibunt  populi  multi ,  &  dicenty  Venite  &  defcendamus  ad 
r,io)item  Domini ,  &  ad  domuin  Dei  "Jacoby  &  docebit  nos  vias  fuasy  & 
ambulabimus  in  [emit is  ejus :  quia  de  Sion  exibit  lex ,  &  verbum  Do¬ 
mini  de  Ierufalem.  Gloriorque  ejus  difcipulum  effe,  qui  cum  fit 
Verbum  fEternum,  de  fe  profeffus  eft  :  Ego  palam  locutus  fum  mun- 
do :  ego  femper  docui  in  fynagogay  &  in  t employ  quo  omnes  Judcei  con- 
veniunt,  &  in  occulto  locutus  fum  nihil.  Quare  Vet  us  illud  Tefta- 
mentum,  quod  ille  coram  omnibus  revolvere  6c  legere  folitus  fuit ; 
itemque  Novum,  quod  ipfe  juilit  fcribi,  6c  omnibus  gentibus  annun- 
tiarij  exiftimo  minime  occultari  debere;  fed  ibi  proponendum,  un¬ 
de  de  piano  redte  legi  poffit.  Sed  cum  libri  fieri  Hebraica  lingua 
feripti,  in  Hifpania  legi  defierint  ob  ejus  linguae  inufum,  atque  hie 

*  Micah  iv.  2. 
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inufus  ortum  habuerit  a  metu,  &  poftea  ab  ignorantia  confirmatus 
lit ;  inde  fadtum  eft,  ut  in  privatis  bibliothecis  non  fuperlint,  &  in 
publicis  religiole  cuftodiantur.  -Cum  autem  Hifpani  habemus 
regem,  qui  fuperftitiofus  non  eft;  credo  eum,  modo  petentis  adlit 
audtoritas,  &  prudentes  cautiones  adhibeantur,  minime  denegatu- 
rum  facrorum  codicum  lecftionem,  collationem,  defcriptionem,  & 
quidquid  necefle  lit  ad  divini  verbi  fententiam  intelligendam. 
Quod  ft  Rex  Catholicus  voluerit,  crede  mihi,  impedimenta  omnia 
quae  enumeras,  nihil  obftabunt.  Verum,  quod  omittis,  non  eft  le- 
vis  momenti,  difficultas  inveniendi  Hifpanos  Hebraicae  linguae  bene 
peritos.  Et,  ut  exiftimo,  haec  eft  cauffa  difficilis  aditus  ad  facros 
codices  ea  lingua  fcriptos. 


Placuisse  tibi  epiftolam  illam,  quam  in  gratiam  excellentif- 
fimi  viri  Benjamini  Keene  fcripli,  vehementer  gaudeo.  Vir  fuit 
ingenii  dulciflimi,  quique  facile  confequebatur  quae  volebat  ob  ftu- 
dium  &  perlpicaciam  morum  hominum,  humanitatem  facile  fele 
inlinuantem,  &  liberalitatem.  Frequentiftime  ille  mecum  de  rebus, 
literariis  agebat ;  nam,  ut  erat  rerum  omnium  curiofiflimus  inda- 
gator,  optimos  Hifpaniae  fcriptores  nofcere  fatagebat,  &  ftudiofe  in 
otiofis  intervallis  ledtitabat. 


0 


Mi  raris  Henricum  Florezium  de  Nummis  antiquis  Hifpani- Hemicus 
qis  Hifpana  lingua  fcriplifle.  Ego  mirarer  multo  magis,  ft  Latina  Fhremus. 
fcriplilfet.  Tunc  enim  neque  exteris,  neque  popularibus  fuis 
placeret.  Laudanda  in  eo  viro  diligentia,  qua  tot  numifmata  edi- 
dit :  quod  perfacile  fuit  promittenti  famam  perpetuam  commu- 
nicantibus  fecum  antiqua  numifmata.  Antonius  Auguftinus  Antonio  Au- 
genter  hoc  ftudium  inter  noftrates  coluit  :  clarus  Vincentius  J 0m^fhanneSLa- 
hannes  Laftanofa,  adamavit,  oftentavitque  :  Nobiliffimus  vir  P z-jianofa. 
trus  Valerus  Diazius,  juftitia  Arragonum,  adeo  praeclare  calluit,  ut  Petnn  Vale- 
eximias  laudes  confecutus  fuerit  a  peritiliimo  hujiis  literaturae  cen-  rus  iazius* 
fore,  Ezechiele  Spanhemio  prope  finem  differtationis  nonce  de  prae- 
ftantia  &  ufu  numifmatum  antiquorum.  Ex  illius  magni  viri  lo- 
cupletiflimo  thefauro  plufquam  tria  millia  numifmatum  obtinuit, 

&  hodie  cuftodit  clarus  vir  Ferdinandus  de  Velafco  in  auditorio  ^t^Um 
duodecemvirorum  Stlitibus  judicandis  in  domo  &  urbe  regia  (Hif¬ 
pani  dicimus  Alcaldes  de  Cafay  Corte )  patronus  fifealis :  idemque 
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plufiuam  icovir  dodtiftimus  nadtus  eft  ex  ejufdem  Diazii  bibliotheca  plufquam 
Ubn  de  re  centum  libros  de  re  nummaria  agentes.  Nonnulli  alii  in  fuis  ga - 
Emmanuel  zophilaciis  magnos  habuerunt  thefauros,  fed  abfconditos.  Edidi 
Martin us^  eg0  Emmanuelis  Martini,  Decani  Lucentini,  Epiftolas  ad  hoc  ar- 
centinus.  “  gumentum  fpedtantes  :  noftratium  animos  excitavi  ad  hoc  ftudium 
Gcnzaledus  excolendum.  Clarus  vir  Andreas  Gonzalezius  Barcia  recudi  jaftit 
Baraa.  Antonii  Auguftini  immortale  opus  numifmatum,  infcriptionum,  & 
aliarum  antiquitatum.  Eo  vita  fundto,  agnatus  illius,  ejufdem  no¬ 
minis,  praetorii  Granatenfis  fenator,  me  adhortante  illud  edidit :  & 
ftatim  innumeri  oculi  aperti,  &  incredibilis  multitudo  eft  inquiren- 
tium  antiqua  numifmata,  atque  inde  orta  difficultas  inveniendi  ea. 
Ego  ibi  fum,  ubi  rariflime  reperiuntur  :  &  ubi  nemo  verfatur  in 
hoc  erudito  ftudio.  Perftepe  inter  amicos  divift  nummos  antiquos, 
quos  obtinere  potui.  Romani,  qui  apud  me  manent,  tui  erint. 

Scire  cupis,  qui  libri  manufcripti  Graeci,  aut  Latini,  vel  hif- 
toricorum,  vel  poetarum ;  qui  vctufti  audtores  inediti  in  Hifpania 
fuperfint  ?  Catalogum  Graecorum  Latinorumque  fcriptorum,  qui 
extant  in  regia  Madridienli  bibliotheca  diligenter  confecit,  &  edere 
cogitat  clarus  vir  “Johannes  Iriartey  bibliothecarius  regius.  Biblio¬ 
thecae  Scorialenfis  varii  indices  evulgati.  Sed  quia  rari  funt,  faci- 
Bibliotbeca  lius  eft  ipfam  bibliothecam  adire,  &  in  ea  ipfos  libros  confulere, 
Siorict/tnjis.  ft  comes  adjungaris  alicui  viro,  qui  audloritate  vigeat  apud  biblio- 
thecarium,  aut  illi  monafterio  praefedtum.  An  vero  poftint  fup- 
pleri  lacunae  aliquae,  Livii,  Taciti,  Diodori  Siculi,  Dionis  Caffii, 
aliorumque  ftmilium,  res  eft,  quae  fciri  nequit,  nifi  ipfi  codices  in- 
ipiciantur.  Crediderim  vero  multa  pofte  fuppleri,  &  quampluri- 
xna  alia  melius  legi :  nam  thefauri  Hifpanici  nondum  funt  effofft. 
Quanti  vero  ftnt,  facile  colligere  poteris,  ft  conftderaveris,  quam  fe- 
r  lecftae  bibliothecae  Scorialenfem  formaverint.  Magnus  ille  Alphon- 
Jtpbonfus  V-fus  y  Aragonum  Rex,  qui  literas  ita  amavit,  ut  non  dubitaverit 
dicere,  Malle  fe  omnium  regnorum  Juorum  (feptem  autem  potiebatur) 
jaUuram  facerey  quam  minimum  dodlrina,  adeoque  dodtos  adamavit, 
fovitque,  uti  Laurentiam  Vallam,  Antonium  Panormitam,  Bartho- 
lomaeum  Faccium,  Georgium  Trapezuntium,  Johannem  Aurif- 
pam,  Jovianum  Pontanum  :  &  librum  apertum  pro  infigni  habuit, 
lignificans  ftudium  fuum  erga  libros,  quibus  fuorum  regnorum  bi¬ 
bliothecas  implevit,  ornavitque ;  praxdpue  fuam  inftruxit  raris, 
&  antiquiftimis  libris  Graecis,  Latinilque,  qui  poftea  beneftcio  Fer- 
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dinandi  ducis  Calabria?  ex  teftamento  pervenerunt  ad  Gundizalvum 
Perezium,  Carolo  V.  a  manu,  Homeri  Odyfieae  interpretem  Hif- 
panum  celeberrimum.  Illi  autem  libri  tefte  Antonio  Perezio  ejus 
filio  tranflati  etiam  fuerunt  in  Bibliothecam  Scorialenfem ,  quam 
locupletarunt  alia?  bibliothecas  feledifiimae  eruditifiimorumvirorum: 
veluti  Didaci  Fur  tail  de  Mendoza ,  linguae  Latinae,  Graecae,  &  Ara-  DJact  Fur~ 
bicae  peritiflimi ;  Antonii  Augujlim ,  ad  miraculum  eruditi ;  Bene-  Anton.  Au- 
diBi  Aria  Montani  in  eruditis  linguis  verfatiflimi ;  aliorumque  uftmi. 
eximiorum  virorum,  quorum  longa  feries  referri  poftet.  Dihgentia^J* 
itaque  oculari  opus  eft  ad  fecretas  illas  opes  infpiciendas.  Atque  hoc 
velim  confideres.  Libri  manu  exarati,  plurifque  faciendi  in  Bibli¬ 
otheca  Scoria/enji,  aut  funt  Hifpani,  aut  Arabici,  aut  Latini,  aut 
Graeci.  Hifpani  nondum  in  ufum  publicum  derivati  funt ;  Ara¬ 
bici  nunc  incipiunt  orbi  literario  innotefeere  per  Michaekm  Cajiri. 
Conjedare  igitur  quantum  fperari  pollit  de  Latinis,  Grascifque. 

Pr^eterea  in  Hifpania  fuifie  homines  Latinae  Grascseque  lin¬ 
guae  peritifiimos,  optimifque  &  exquiiitiftimis  libris  inftrudos,  ne¬ 
mo  negaverit,  ft  meminerit  Ferdinandi  Nonnii  Pintiani,  Petri  Jo- 
hannis  Nunnefti,  aliorumque  ftmilium:  quorum  omnium  libros 
ab  Hifpania  exportatos  ad  exteras  bibliothecas,  &  plures  in  ea  non 
manfifte,  difftculter  crediderim.  Remanent  igitur  adhuc  plurimi 
eorum,  &  fuperiunt  alii  in  paucis,  fed  numeroftflimis,  &  antiquis 
bibliothecis,  quae  adhuc  confervantur,  &  a  gryphibus  cuftodiuntur. 

Quant  us  vir  fit  clariffimus  Johannes  Taylorus,  fama  prae- 
dicat,  &  abunde  didici  ab  amico  ejus  amplifiimo  Meermano.  Quam- 
obrem  licet  linguam  Anglicam  non  intelligam,  libenter  a  te  acci- 
piam  Element  a  Juris  Civilis  ab  illo  edita,  ut  meam  inftruant  bi- 
bliothecam. 

Scire  cupis  praecipua  opera  literaria,  qu$  ab  Llifpanis  pu- 
blica  luce  donata  funt  ab  anno  mdcc.?  Vaftam  provinciam  mihi 
mandafti.  Earn  breviter  percurram. 

Valentini  habemus  duas  bibliothecas,  quarum  audores,  vi¬ 
delicet  Jofephus  Rodriguezius,monachus  fodalicii  Sandiffimae  Tri- 
adis,  &  Vincentius  Ximenes,  prefbyter  &  dodor  theologus,  libera- 
liftimi  funt  in  conterraneorum  laudibus.  Praecipue  vero  Valentini Fa/enttm 
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Mathema-  Thomas  Vincentius  Tofca,  prelbyter  congregationis  B.  Philip— 
tic  a  com-  p*  qUj  in  Hifpanorum  gratiam  edidit  Compendium  Mat  he - 

pencti inn.  maticum j  itemque  Philcfophicum,  fed  hoc  Latine  fcriptum,  cui  ego 

adjunxi  inftitutiones  morales. 

Johannes  BaptiftaCorachan,  cujus  eft  Arithmetic  a  Demonjlr at 
fteculo  elapfo  edita,  &  Mathejis  Sacra  a  me  evulgata. 

Josephus  Emmanuel  Miniana,  monachus  fodalicii  Sandtiftimae 
Triadis,  celebratiftimus  ob  Continuationem  Hijloria  Johanms  Ma¬ 
riana,  &  Bellum  Rujlicum  Valentinum . 

Emmanuel  Martinus,  decanus  Lucentinus,  cujus  el egantiftimas 
Epiftolas  proculdubio  legifti. 

Hiacynthus  Segura,  monachus  Dominicanus,  cujus  eft  Nor¬ 
te  Critico,  id  eft,  Polus  Critic  us. 


Paschasius  Sala,  praepofttus  Valentinus,  poft  cujus  mortem 
in  lucern  prodiit  Sacrum  Veterum  Hebrceorum  Kalendarium. 

Nobilissimus  vir,  Georgius  Johannes,  qui  fcripftt  Narrationem 
ELiftoricam  Itineris  fui.  in^  American  Meri dionalem .. 

Augustinus  Salelius,  hujus  regni  hiftoricus,  qui  praeter  alia 
multa  edidit  Difjertationem  de  Eunice  Marmore  nuper  effojfo. 


Scrittores  Inter  feriptores  Cathalanos  numerandi  funt,  clarus  vir  Nar^ 
Cathalam.  ciflus  Felix,  qui  evulgavit  Annales  Cathalonice ,  dejinentes  in  rebus 
Anni  mdccix. 


JHarianus 

Ribera. 


i 


Emmanuel  Marianus  Ribera,  monachus  fodalicii  B.  Mariae 
Virginis  de  Mercede,  qui  p raster  Regium  Sacellum  Barcinonenfe% 
editum  anno  1698,  evulgavit  hoc  fasculo  librum  de  Regum  Hif- 
panice  P at ronatu  in  Regale  &  Militare  Sodalicium  Domince  Mer cedis 
Redemptions  Captvcorum ,  &  Centuriam  primam  ejufdem  Sodalicii,  in 
quibus  libris  quamplurima  leguntur  ex  Barcinonenft  antiquiffimo 
archio  depromta. 


Antoni  us  Ba- 
Jiero. 


Clarus  vir  Antonius  Baftero  Romas  fecit  publici  juris  Cruf- 
cam  Provincialem ,  opus  eximium. 


Jofephus Fi -  Celeberrimus  vir  Jofephus  Fineftrefius  edidit  Jurifprudentiam 
mjireftui.  Antejujlini'aneam ,  Prcdebliones  Cervarienfes ,  de  Jure  Dotium  lib/os 
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quinque ,  &  Comment  avium  in  Hermogenianum ,  eruditifiima  opera  le- 
galia.  Idem  brevi  exhibebit  Syllogen  Infcriptionum  Roman  arum  > 
qu<%  in  Principatu  Cathalaunice ,  vel  extant ,  vel  aliquando  extit erunt . 

Ejus  frater,  Jacobus  Fineftrefius,  monachus  Cifiertienfis,  eai- 
dit  Hijioriam  Monajlerii  Populeti ,  ecujus  tabulario  produxit  multa 
fcitu  digniflima.^ 

Matthaus  Aymerich  focietatis  Jefu  nuper  in  lucem  publi- 
cam  emifit  Nomina  &  Adi  a  Epifcoporum  Barcinonenfium  ;  in  cujus 
operis  fine  legitur  Syllabus  Chronologico-Hijloricus ,  ab  eruditifiimo 
Jofepho  Fineftrefio  compofitus. 

Ex  reliquis  Hilpanias  provinces,  regnifque,  multi  viri  hoc  nof- 

tro  feculo  fcriptis  fuis  nobilitati  funt,  ut  clarus  Ludovicus  Sala - 

zariusy  ob  innumera  genealogica  fcripta  celeberrimus. 

< 

Johannes  Ferreras  regiae  bibliothecas  Madridienfi  prasfedtus  oby0hannes 
Annales  Hijloricos  valde  notus,  in  quibus  illud  utile  eft,  quod  {crip- Rerreras, 
tores,  quos  fequitur,  allegat. 

Franciscus  de  Berganza,  monachus  Benedidtinus,  qui  in  fin e Francifcus  dc 
Antiquitatum  Hi/panice,  varia  chronica  vetera  edidit,  et  in  Ferraras  Berganza, 
convidloy  Ifidori  Pacenjis  Chronicon. 

Johannes  Interian  de  Ayala,  monachus  fodalicii  B.  Mariae  dey.  l.  de 
Mercede,  vulgavit  Humaniores  atque  amceniores  ad  Mufas  Excurfusy  Ayala. 
itemque  Pidlorem  Chrijlianum  eruditum. 


Clarus  vir  Andreas  Gonzalez  de  Barcia  Antonii  Leonis  Pineli -Andreas 
Bibliothecam  Orient alem  &  Occident alem  mirifice  auxit,  multos  \{Jjron%aeZt 
bros  ad  hiftoriam  Indiarum  pertinentes  recudi  jufiit,  &  Antonii  Au- 
gujlini  Dialogos  de  Numifmatis,  Infcriptionibus ,  &  Antiquit atibus,  a 

me  jam  commemoratos. 

Clarus  vir  Jofephus  Bermudez,  de  Jure  Regii Hofpicii  fcripfit ff.Bermudez. 

Christophorus  Rodriguez  de  P  alceographia  Hifpana.  Rodriguez . 

Johannes  Gomez  Bravo  Catalogum  Epifcoporum  Cor dubenfium Gomez 
edidit.  Bravo. 


Prodiit  etiam  in  lucem  Benedidli  Arire  Montani  Ledlio  Chri-B.  A.  Mon- 
Jlianay  interprete  Petro  de  Valentia,  eximius  liber  ad  edifcendairC"^* 
linguam  Hifpanam,  fi  conferatur  cum  Didlato  Chriftiano  ejufdem 
audtoris. 
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N.  AntoniL  Luce  publica  fruitur  Nicolai  Antonii  Cenjura  Hijloriarum  fabu- 
lofarum . 

Mar  chi o  P  L  ena  funt  bonae  frugis  Marchionis  Mondexarenfis  OperaChro- 

Mondexar.  noj0glca  :  DiJJ'ertationes  Ecclejiajiicae  repetitae  editionis,  ab  audtore 
ipfo  emendatae  6c  audtae  ;  6c  AnimadverJion.es  in  Hijioriam  Johannis. 
Mariana. 


Laurentius 

Bonivini. 


Eques  Mediolanenlis,  Laurentius  Bonivini,  evulgavit  Ideam  No¬ 
vae  Hijiorice  Generalis  America  Septentrionalis ,  in  cujus  fine  legun- 
tur  praeclariffima  opera  hiftorica,  quae  audtor  poffidebat. 


Bcrnardus de  Emmanuel  Bernardus  de  Ribera  fodalicii  Sandtiffimae  Triados, 
duo  volumina  edidit  Injiitutionum  Philofop  hie  arum,  6c  promifit  duo- 
decim. 


Stephanas  Stephan  us  Terreros,  Societatis  Jefu,  evulgavit  Palaographiam 
CjrJJ0Spit}-  Hifpanam,  cujus  verus  audtor  eft  Andreas  Marcus  Bur  riel,  ejufdem 
riel.  ’  focietatis,  qui  praeter  Hijioriam  de  Rebus  Calipbornicis,  edidit  erudi- 
tifhmum  librum  de  AEquatione  Ponderum  &  Menjiirarum,  nomine 
urbis  Toleti. 

Postremo  Valent'uz  renovantur  varia  opufcula,  quibus  Latinae 
linguae  cognitio  fit  facilior  per  interpretationes  Hifpanas,  cujuf- 
modi  funt  tranflationes  Hifpanicae  aliquorum  audtorum  ex  clajjicis , 
ut  feledtae  Ciceronis  Epiftolae,  interprete  Petro  Simone  Aprili,  6c 
alia  opera  fimilia,  quae  ego  dedi  imprimenda.  Omitto  alios  ferip- 
tores  tibi  notos,  quorum  judicium  malo  effe  tuum,  quam  meum. 

Habes  epiftolam  plenam  feftinationis.  Diligentior  ero,  cum 
tua  intererit,  Vir  humaniffime.  Vale. 

O  l  i  v  je ,  Pridie  C alendas  Septembres,  Anno  mdcclxi. 


[Thofe  readers,  who  do  not  underftand  the  Latin  tongue,  will 
have  no  reafon  to  regret,  that  there  is  no  tranflatiori  of  thefe 
epiftles  annexed  to  them;  fince  the  literary  hiftory  they  contain, 
and  the  lift  of  authors,  would  afford  them  but  very  dry  enter¬ 
tainment.] 
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State  of  MEASURES  and  WEIGHTS. 


THERE  is  no  part  of  the  Spanijh  cuftoms,  of  which  it  is  fo 
difficult  to  give  any  clear  account,  as  thofe  which  relate 
to  their  Meafures  and  Weights:  for  they  retain  in  ufage  to  this  day, 
all  the  meafures  and  weights,  which  their  feveral  conquerors  or 

invaders  have  introduced  at  different  periods. 

/ 

Nothing  can  give  one  a  ffronger  proof  of  the  uncommercial 
genius  of  this  people,  and  of  the  little  attention  which  they  have 
ever  given  to  trade,  than  their  miniftry’s  having  permitted  this 
matter  to  reft  upon  the  prefent  footing.  There  is  fcarce  any  thing 
which  is  more  ferviceable  to  the  exigencies  of  commerce,  or  which 
facilitates  its  courfe  more,  than  an  univerfal  conformity  between  the 
meafures  and  weights  of  the  fame  country.  The  Romans,  tho’ 
far  from  being  the  moft  trading  nation  in  the  world,  yet  perhaps 
for  fome  ages  the  wifeft,  paid  always  the  moft  minute  attention 
to  this  point,  and  even  eftablifhed  a  commercial  pound,  for  the 
nreater  convenience  of  their  trade. 

O 

The  confufton,  which  refults  from  this  ftrange  variety,  may  be 
eafily  conceived.  In  one  province  you  will  find  MooriJlj  meafures 
and  weights,  in  another  Roman ,  in  a  third  Gothic.  The  inquifition 
hath  had  little  influence  in  this  matter,  for  of  thefe  they  have  made 
an  olio,  and  mixed  Pagan,  Mahometan,  Jewifti  and  Chriftian  mea¬ 
fures  and  pounds  all  together.  Thus,  in  Seville  you  meet  with 
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the  Loft,  the  Caky,  and  the  Ancyra ;  in  Cadiz,  the  Fanegue ,  or  corn- 
meafure  of  two  bufhels  Englifh;  which  are  plainly  Moorifi  by  the 
barbarity  of  their  names.  In  Castile  you  will  find  one  pound; 
in  Andalusia  another.  In  this  city  you  will  fee  a  pound  of  16 
ounces,  in  that  one  of  32,  in  another  of  40,  which  is  the  butchers 
pound  in  Segovia,  or  the  libra  carnicera ,  as  Livy  calls  it :  that 
is  to  fay,  thefe  different  cities  make  ufe  of  one  pound,  two  pounds, 
and  two  pounds  and  a  half.  But  this  is  not  the  word  view  of  this 
matter ;  for  in  meafures  of  the  fame  name ,  you  will  find  a  mod 
unfydematical  variation  in  different  places :  Thus,  for  indance, 
the  mod:  common  meafure  of  length  in  Spain  is  th  zvara,  ox  bar-, 
this  wants  three  inches  of  our  Englifh  yard,  being  exactly  two 
feet  nine,  or  33  inches  long,  if  it  be  after  the  dandard  of  Bur¬ 
gos,  which  was  fixed  by  Philip  II.  in  1568:  and  Ferdinand 
VI.  by  an  edidt  of  February  14,  J75 1,  ordered,  that  in  all 
things  relating  to  war  and  the  marine  they  fhould  ufe  the  bar  of 
Castile.  For  till  thefe  later  injunctions,  Spain  followed  in  this 
matter  the  regulations  of  Alphonsus  the  Wife ,  who  fixed  the 
dandard  himfelf,  and  gave  it  to  the  City  of  Toledo;  that  is  to 
fay,  he  very  politically  endeavoured  at  fome  uniformity  in  this 
point,  by  reducing  all  the  meafures  and  weights  in  his  dominions 
to  the  Roman  flandard.  Such  is  the  date  of  this  matter  in  Ca¬ 
stile;  but  when  you  leave  thofe  kingdoms,  and  get  into  the 
other  provinces,  you  will  find  the  variations  of  this  vara  very  con- 
fiderable  ;  nay,  even  in  Castile  itfelf ;  for  the  bars  of  Burgos, 
Toledo,  Avila,  and  Madrid  are  all  different.  The  propor¬ 
tion,  however,  between  this  meafure  of  Burgos  and  our  Englifh 
yard,  is  always  as  100  Englifh  yards  =  to  109  and  3  inches  of 

the  Spanifh  vara. 

'  » 

Our  modern  calculators  have  made  the  Roman  foot  much  lefs 
than  our  Englifh  foot ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  pes  Romanus ,  according 
to  them,  is,  in  Englifh  meafure,  1 1  inches,  and  604  decimal 
parts  of  an  inch,  or  almod  half  an  inch  lefs:  but  I  am  drongly 
inclined  to  believe,  that  the  Englifh  and  Roman  foot  were  the 
fame  thing.  For  whoever  will  perufe  the  following  account  of 
the  Spanifh  vara  and  league ,  extracted  from  a  work  of  the  learned 
Father  Burriel,  of  the  Imperial  College  of  jefuits  at  Madrid, 
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will  perhaps  find  reafon  to  alter  his  fentiments  in  this  point,  and 
will  perceive  this  tYuth  eftablifhed  by  his  accurate  reafonings  upon 
the  Roman  EJiadal  ftill  preferved  at  Toledo.  For  there  being 
exactly  the  fame  difference  between  the  bar  of  Toledo,  and  that 
of  Burgos,  as  there  is  between  the  bar  of  Burgos,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  yard :  confequently,  if  the  bar  of  Toledo  was  taken  from  the 
Roman  foot,  the  Englifh  yard  muft  come  from  the  fame  fource. 
The  bar  of  Burgos  was,  as  I  faid,  33  inches,  the  bar  of  Toledo 
36,  the  Englifh  yard  36,  confequently  thefe  two  lafl  meafures  are 
the  fame. 

That  the  antfent  foot  of  Toledo  was  the  exa£t  Roman  foot,, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  the  Spanifh  and  Roman  meafures,  as  well 
as  weights  being,  for  many  ages,  even  after  the  divifion  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  the  fame  thing.  The  Goths,  tho’  they  pulled  down  that 
vaft  fabric,  had  an  amazing  reverence  for  the  wildom  of  its  builders; 
they  preferved  with  a  religious  care,  not  the  names  only,  but  the 
exaft  uniformity  and  correfpondence,  which  fubfifted  between  the 
Roman  weights,  moneys,  and  meafures  of  all  kinds,  as  Burriel. 
hath  proved  from  the  authority  of  thofe  two  bifhops  Idacius. 
and  Isidore.  And  the  Moors  did  in  great  meafure  the  fame 
thing.  You  may  fee,  by  one  trivial  inftance,  how  much  the  Ro¬ 
man  weights  and  meafures  prevailed  in  Spain  in  after  times :  the 
ftyle-yard,  which  is  much  in  ufe  among  them  at  prefent,  is  called 
Uno  Romano  to.  this  day,  and  by  no  other  name. 

For  liquid  meafures  the  Castilians  ufe  the  A$umbre>  which, 
as  appears  by  the  name,  is  an  Arabic  meafure,  and  perhaps  origi¬ 
nally  taken  from  the  Omer  of  the  Hebrews.  The  A^umbre  con¬ 
tains  two  quarts  Englifh,  or  half  a  gallon.  And  the  table  of  their 
liquid  meafure  may  ftand  thus  : 


Dos  A  $  umbres  — — 

4  quarts 

- —  1  gallon. 

JJn  A  ^timbre  - - 

2  quarts 

-  4  gallon. 

Medio  Aqumbre  — 

I  quart 

- -  4  gallon. 

Uno  Quartillo  - 

1  pint 

-  t  gallon. 

If 
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If  the  quantity  be  greater,  you  then  reckon  by  the  Arroba , 
which  is  likewife  another  Arabic  meafure,  and  is  exactly  the  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  hundred,  or  25  pounds  Englifh  weight :  for  four  Ar- 
robes  make  the  Quintal,  or  100  pounds  weight.  But  here  again 
the  Arroba  is  not  the  fame  throughout  all  Spain  ;  for  the  pound 
of  Cadiz  and  Seville,  and  confequently  the  Arrobe ,  are  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  Castile.  In  Spain  almoft  every  thing, 
whether  dry  or  liquid,  is  fold  by  the  pound,  by  the  avoirdupois 
pound  of  16  ounces,  and  confequently  by  th z  Arrobe:  Thus  wine, 
oil,  wood,  coals,  corn,  bread,  fait,  &c.  are  fold  by  the  pound,  and 
as  many  of  thefe  are  ufually  purchafed  in  large  quantities,  they  are 
generally  fold  by  the  Arrobe.  I  make  no  doubt,  but  the  ufage  of 
the  old  Roman  pound  of  1 2  ounces  avoirdupois,  or  1  o  troy,  pre¬ 
vails  Hill  in  fome  parts  of  Spain,  tho’  I  am  not  able  to  prove  it : 
As  the  ftandard  of  the  bar  has  been  kept  at  BuRGos,fo  the  ftandard 
of  the  Arroba  has  been  preferved  at  Toledo  ;  and  corn  hath  been 
regulated  by  the  Fanegue  of  Avila. 

The  gold  and  filver-fmiths  weights  are. 

The  Quilate,  or  Carat ,  4  grains. 

A  Tomin  —  to  3  carats,  1 2  grains. 

A  Cajlillan  —  t©  8  tomins. 

The  Ounce  —  to  6  caftillans  and  two  tomins. 

The  Cajlillan  is  the  gold  weight  of  Spain,  and  is  —  to  14  rials 
and  16  peniques. 

The  Mark  =  to  8  ounces. 

The  ftandard  of  the  mark  for  filver  has  been  kept  at  Burgos; 
but  the  ftandard  of  the  gold  mark  at  Toledo. 

This  may  fuffice  for  a  fhort  view  of  the  CaJiHian  meafures  and 
weights;  for  he  who  would  give  an  accurate  account  of  all  which 
prevail  in  the  feveral  provinces  of  Spain,  had  need  write  a  folio, 
and  not  a  letter .  Thofe  who  would  wifh  to  know  with  the  great- 
eft  precifton  the  exaft  length  of  the  Cajlilian  bar  and  league  may 
find  it  in  the  following  extract  taken  from  Father  Bur  riel’s 
book  Upon  the  Authority  of  the  Laws  of  the  Fuer 0  Jufgo . 

.  5  ^ 
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Of  Spanijh  Meafures  and  Diftances. 

wE  will  now  endeavour  to  fix  the  value  of  The  Bar  of  CaJUle , 
to  determine  the  length  of  ’The  Spanijh  League ,  and  confe- 
quently  to  difcufs  a  very  important  point  of  modern  geography. 


The  bar  is  that  Spanijh  meafure  from  whence  are  derived  all 
thofe  which  ferve  as  meafures  of  diftance  :  and  as  long  as  its  va¬ 
lue  is  not  fixed,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  afcertain  juftly  the  Ca- 
Jiilian  League.  But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  difficulty  :  it  is  not 
fufficient  to  know  what  is  the  number  of  feet  that  go  to  make  a 
bar :  it  is  neceffary  to  fearch  ftill  farther,  and  find  out  what  kind 
of  feet  they  are,  that  is  to  fay,  whether  they  are  Spanif ,  or  Roman 
feet.  Such  is  the  queftion  now  before  us.  We  have  already  faid. 
That  Alphonsus  the  JVife  ordered  all  the  cities  and  ftates  to  make 
their  weights  and  meafures  after  the  ftandard  of  thofe  which  he 
had  himfelf  given  to  the  city  of  Toledo.  Philip  II.  found  it 
convenient  to  annul  in  part  fo  wife  a  decree,  by  ordering,  in  a  de¬ 
claration  made  1568,  that  the  bar  of  Burgos  fhould  be  the  univer- 
fal  bar  of  his  monarchy.  Toledo  facrificed,  without  difficulty, 
her  pretenfions  to  the  public  good,  which  ought  to  refult  from 
fuch  uniformity;  and  conformed  at  firft  to  the  will  of  the  prince, 
in  fending  to  Burgos  for  a  copy  of  her  bar  ;  a  copy,  which  To¬ 
ledo  has  always  preferved,  and  preferves  to  this  day,  with  the 
greateft  care.  If  all  the  cities  of  Castile  had  fhewed  the  fame 
vigilance  as  Toledo  in  the  prefervation  of  their  bar,  it  is  certain, 
that  one  fhould  not  fee  that  vaft  difference  between  them,  which 
is  fo  vifible  at  prefent.  It  was  natural,  that  this  change  in  the  bar 
fhould  have  an  influence  in  the  afcertainment  of  diftances,  which 
it  has  been  applied  to  meafure ;  and  this  perhaps  is  the  fource  of 
fo  many  opinions  which  clafh  among  thofe  who  have  wrote  upon 
the  Length  of  the  Spanijh  League ,  which  of  all  the  meafures  is  the 
moft  important,  and  that  which  we  have  moft  frequently  a  ne- 
ceflity  of  knowing  its  real  value. 

Ths: 
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The  Spanidi  writers  make  mention  of  three  forts  of  leagues, 
common ,  legal ,  and  geographical .  Philip  II.  ordained  by  a  decree 
of  1587,  that  the  legal  leagues  fliould  be  common  leagues,  and 
not  legal  leagues :  it  is  difficult  tc5  comprehend  the  fenfe  of  this 
decree.  For  if  the  common  league  is  an  arbitrary  diffance,  it  would 
not  ferve  as  a  rule  in  points  where  the  property  of  individuals  is 
concerned,  where  it  is  neceffiary  to  have  a  conftant  and  determined 
meafure. 

Ambrosius  Morales  and  Esquivel  eftabliffied  it  as  a  ffia- 
xim,  that  by  a  common  league  we  ought  to  underftand  a  diffance 
of  4000  paces,  20,000  feet,  or  66664  bars.  And  this  fuppofing 
after  the  refearches  of  Esqjjivel,  that  the  antient  Spaniffi  foot 
was  the  third  of  the  bar  GfCafile,  which  was  without  doubt  the 
bar  of  Burgos  But  thofe  refearches  are  pofterior  to  the  decree  of 
1587;  and  the  authority  of  thefe  two  writers  cannot  ferve  to  the 
interpretation  of  a  law  of  Philip  II.  By  the  confeffion  of  all 
thofe  who  have  come  after  them,  there  exiffs  no  fuch  thing  in 
Spain  as  common  leagues  of  4000  paces ;  nor  can  they  any  more 
take  for  a  common  league ,  thofe  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  province 
fix  by  their  eye,  or  travellers  and  couriers  by  the  watch :  Becaufe 
this  league  might  ferve  at  mod;  to  fix  the  fpace  of  ground  to  a 
traveller,  but  not  to  the  furveyor,  when  it  is  neceffiary  to  mea¬ 
fure  the  ground  without  roads,  and  in  the  mod:  exadt  manner. 

The  uncertainty  is  no  lefs  great  as  to  the  extent  of  the  legal 
league:  Morales,  who  fpoke  of  it  before  the  decree  of  1587, 
makes  it  5000  bars,  3000  paces,  1  5, 000  feet.  Moya  gives  it 
the  fame  extent  in  his  theoretical  and  Practical  Geometry,  printed 
in  1563,  and  their  eftimations  have  been  adopted  by  Cespedes 
in  the  treatife  of  Hydrography,  which  he  publidied  in  1606,  by 
order  of  Philip  III.  Pere  Mari  aux,  and  Don  Garcia  Gabel- 
loro  are  of  a  different  opinion;  they  make  the  legal  league  5000 
paces,  or  25,000  feet. 

By  geometrical  leagues  we  underffand  thofe,  feventeen  of  which 
make  a  degree ;  but  the  exidence  of  equal  leagues  has  no  foun¬ 
dation  in  theory,  nor  obiervation ;  and  drangers  have  adopted 
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them  without  examination,  upon  the  credit  of  fome  Spanifh  au¬ 
thors,  devoid  of  that  inflrudtion,  which  is  necelfary  in  a  matter  fo 
important  as  this. 


From  what  we  have  faid,  there  refults  a  new  problem,  namely 
to  know,  if  it  is  poflible,  how  to  fix  the  number  of  Spanifh  leagues , 
which  compofe  a  degree.  They  cannot  give  a  pofitive  anfwer  to 
this  queftion,  without  having  firfit  a  fundamental  point  from 
whence  to  deduce  it.  It  is  certain  that  we  can  know  exactly 
the  value,  or  length  of  the  Spanifh  league,  if  one  knew  the  num¬ 
ber  neceflary  to  a  degree  :  and  alfo  one  fhould  know  how  many  of 
thefe  leagues  the  degree  contains,  before  one  can  be  certain  of  the 
value  of  each  of  them. 

It  is  this  laft  method  which  Don  Jorge  Juan  employed,  when 
he  was  reducing  the  number  of  French  toifes  into- bars  of  Cas¬ 
tile  which  a  meridional  degree  contained,  contiguous  to  the 
equator,  meafured  by  Meffrs.  Godin,  Bouguere,  and  La  Con- 
d amine,  to  whom  was  affociated,  by  order  of  the  Spanifh  court, 
Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa.  The  Spanifh  geometrician,  fupported 
by  the  authority  of  many  laws  of  the  Partida ,  which  he  cites  in 
his  work,  fuppofes  with  Moya  and  Cespedes,  that  the  Spanifh 
league  contains  3000  paces,  15,000  feet :  and  this  fuppolition  be¬ 
comes  a  principle  in  his  hands,  to  proceed  to  the  redu&ion  pro- 

Mr.  Godin,  before  he  fat  out  for  Peru,  had  the  attention  to 
provide  himfelf  with  a  copy  of  the  toife  of  the  Chatelet  at  Paris, 
which  he  drew  with  the  greateft  exadtnefs,  in  order  to  make  ufe 
of  it  in  the  meafures  which  were  the  objedt  of  his  voyage. 


,  When  Jorge  Juan  returned  into  Spain,  he  carried  with 
him  a  copy  of  Mr.  Godin’s  toife,  which  he  took  with  all  thofe 
phyfico-mathematical  precautions,  which  the  defire  of  accuracy 
preferibed  to  him,  and  the  importance  of  the  work  which  he  me¬ 
ditated.  After  having  compared  this  copy  of  the  French  toife, 
at  Madrid,  with  the  bar  which  the  council  of  Castile  fent 
him,  lie  found,  that  the  bar  of  Madrid  contained  371  lines  of 
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the  French  toife,  and  that  the  foot  of  the  French  toife  was  to  the 
bar  of  Mad  rid,  as  144  to  371.  The  obfervations  made  upon 
the  equator  gave  56,767  toifes  to  a  meridional  degree,  and  it  was 
eafy  to  Don  Jorge  Juan  to  reduce  this  number  of  toifes  to 
132,203  bars:  in  dividing  the  relation  which  he  had  fixed  be¬ 
tween  the  foot  of  the  toife,  and  the  bar  of  Madrid  ;  or  in  di¬ 
viding  132,203  bars,  which  the  degree  contains,  by  500,  which 
is  the  number  of  bars  that  make  a  league,  he  found,  that  the 
degree  contained  26  Spanifh  leagues  and  a  half. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  it  was  not  till  after  this  reduction 
by  Don  Jorge  Juan,  that  they  thought  more  ferioufly  in  Spain 
of  the  difference  which  there  is  between  the  bars  of  Burgos, 
Avila,  and  that  of  Madrid,  upon  which  this  geometrician  had 
made  his  experiments.  It  was  for  this  reafon  the  late  King  Fer¬ 
dinand  VI.  ordered,  in  1750,  feveral  mathematicians  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  a  geometrical  comparifon  of  thefe  three  bars.  Don 
Jorge  Juan,  who  was  one  of  thefe  commiffaries,  determined 
with  his  colleagues,  that  fix  Paris  feet  made  feven  Caftilian ;  that 
is  to  fay,  that  the  French  toife  was  exactly  24  bars  Spanifh.  His 
majefty  ordered  that  for  the  future,  they  fhould  abide  by  this 
decifion  in  all  affairs  relating  to  war,  and  the  marine. 

* 

You  fee  then  the  number  of  bars  contained  in  a  Spanifh  league , 
the  number  of  Caftilian  leagues  which  form  a  degree ,  and  the 
number  of  feet  of  which  the  degree  is  compofed,  determined  and 
fixed  in  adopting  the  calculation  of  Don  Jorge  Juan.  It  now 
remains  to  determine  the  nature  of  thefe  feet. 

Don  Jorge  Juan  thought,  that  the  feet,  of  which  men¬ 
tion  is  made  in  the  laws  of  the  Partidas,  were  Caftilian  feet,  and 
fuch  is,  as  far  as  appears,  the  fentiment  of  Cespedes,  Mora¬ 
les,  Moya,  and  the  council  of  Castile  itfelf. 

However  refpedtable  thefe  authorities  may  feem,  Pere  Bur- 
riel  thought  he  ought  not  to  flop  there:  he  pretends,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  feet  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  the  Partidas , 
and  15,000  of  which  make  a  Spanifh  league,  are  Roman  feet. 
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The  method  by  which  he  came  to  the  demonftration  of  this  pro¬ 
portion,  for  we  look  upon  it  as  demonftrated,  is  equally  folid  and 
ingenious,  and  gives  a  new  proof  of  his  fagacity.  ’ 

We  will  now  enter  into  the  difcuflion  of  his  proofs,  undertaking 
.  with  him  things  a  little  higher. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  we  could  know  the  length  of  the  bar 
which  Alphonsus  X.  gave  to  Toledo,  we  fhould  immediately 
know  the  kind  of  foot,  which  He  ufed,  and  which  is  fpoke  of  in 
the  laws  of  the  Partidas ,  fince  from  one  unanimous  confent  the 
foot  hath  always  been  the  third  of  the  bar.  Then  we  fhould  ob- 
ferve,  that  when  the  reprefentatives  of  the  Rates,  held  at  Toledo 
in  1436,  wanted  to  take  away  from  the  meafures  oi  that  city  the 
prerogative  of  being  univerfal  models,  they  alledged,  among  other 
reafons,  that  the  bar  of  Toledo  exceeded  by  an  eighth  that  of  Bur¬ 
gos.  The  animofity  of  the  deputies  of  Burgos  was  fo  great,  as 
they  were  the  leaders  of  the  cabal,  it  might  make  us  believe,  that 
this  excels  was  exaggerated,  and  that  the  bar  of  Toledo  did  not 
furpafs  that  of  Burgos  but  by  a  twelfth,  and  not  an  eighth.  If 
the  ftates  fixed  this  excels  at  an  eighth,  it  was,  without  doubt,  be- 
caufe  in  the  divifions  of  the  bar,  one  fees  parts  marked  as  eighths, 
but  no  twelfths.  By  confequence,  the  bar  of  Toledo  furpafled 
that  of  Burgos  by  three  inches  :  and  the  foot  of  the  bar  given  to 
Toledo  by  Alphonsus  X.  was  greater  than  that  of  Burgos  by 
one  inch,  which  is  the  twelfth  part.  Befides,  all  the  authors,  who 
have  compared  the  Roman  foot  to  the  Spanifh  foot,  affine  us,  that 
the  Roman  foot  of  the  capital  is  one  twelfth  more  in  length,  than 
the  foot  of  Castile.  Therefore  the  antient  foot  of  Toledo, 
or -that  of  the  bar  of  Alphonsus  X.  was  equal  to  the  Roman 
foot. 

If  Toledo  ftiil  preferved  its  antient  bar,  it  would  be  eaiy  to 
bring  experience  to  the  fupport  of  this  reafoning ;  by  confronting 
this  bar  with  that  of  Burgos  :  but  fince  this  bar  exifis  no  longer, 
we  will  make  ufe  of  ameafure  which  was  taken  i'rom  it.  The 
meaiure  I  mean  is  the  antient  Ejiadal  which  one  ftiil  fees  in  the 
archives  of- Toledo. 
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The  j Ejiadal  pafles  commonly  in  Spain  for  a  meafure  of  ele-- 
ven  feet  the  antient  Ejiadal  which  we  fee  at  Toledo  is  exactly, 
ten  feet  ten  inches  :  now  I  cannot  be  perfuaded,  that  the  old  Spa¬ 
niards,  whofe  attention  was  fo  extreme  for  every  thing  that  re¬ 
garded  ceconomical  government,  fhould  give  to  the  Ejiadal,  to  a 
meafure  which  is  fo  frequently  in  ufc,  the  unequal  number  of 
eleven  feet,  or  the  fractionary  one  of  ten  inches.  It  is  much 
more  probable  that  they  gave  it  the  equal  length  of  8,  10,  or  12 
feet. 

As  the  antient  Ejiadal  of  Toledo,  which,  as  we  have  faidx 
was  taken  from  the  bar  of  Alphonsus  X.  contains  10  feet,  10 
inches,  then,  if  the  Ejiadal  ought  to  be  a  meafure  of  10  feet,  the 
antient  exceeds  the  modern  precifely  one  12th;  each  foot  of  the 
ancient  Ejiadal  furpaffes  alfo,  by  one  twelfth,  each  foot  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  :  in  fine,  the  bar  of  Alphonsus  X.  was  one  twelfth  greater 
than  that  of  Castile.  From  whence  we  muft  conclude,  that 
the  foot  of  that  bar  had  the  fame  proportionate  excefs  beyond 
the  Caftilian  foot,  that  the  Roman  foot  had ;  confequently  the 
laws  of  the  Partidas  fpeak  of  Roman  feet,  when  they  fix  the  pa¬ 
ces  and  the  feet  of  which  a  league  is  compofed.  Therefore  ia 
following  thefe  laws,  the  Spanifh  league,  which  contains,  3000. 
paces  of  five  feet  each,  contains  15,000  Roman  feet,  or  3250 
Chilian  paces,  or  16,250  feet  of  the  bar  of  Burgos,  meafured 
by  the  copy  of  that  bar,  which  Toledo  keeps  in  its  archives. 

These  reafons  are  without  doubt  very  ftrong  ;  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  reflections  give  them  dill  a  new  degree  of  force.  We  can¬ 
not  doubt,  but  that  the  foot,  which  was  in  ufe  in  Spain  during 
the  Roman  government,  was  the  common  Roman  foot :  by  con- 
fequence,  if  by  the  antient  Spanilh  foot  they  underftand  that 
which  the  Spaniards  ufed  during  the  firft  ages  of  the  Chriftian 
ara,  it  is  certain  it  was  the  fame  as  the  Roman.  How  could  the 
Romans,  who  took  as  much  care  of  Spain  as  if  they  would  make 
it  afecond  Italy,  how  would  they  have  permitted,  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  fhould  be  diftinCt  from  the  reft  of  the  world  (which  it  had 
conquered,  and  policed)  in  fo  eflential  a  point,  as  that  of  weights 
and  meafures.  The  uniformity  between  the  meafures  of  the  Spa- 
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n lards  and  thofe  of  the  Romans  fubfifted  after  the  divifion  of  the 
Empire,  which  never  faw  any  change  in  that  article  in  its  provin¬ 
ces.  This  uniformity  fuftained  itfelf  even  againft  the  invafion  of 
the  barbarians,  as  appears  from  the  authority  of  the  Bifhop  Ida- 
cius,  who  was.  witnefs  and  biftorian  of '  thefe  invafions.  This  au¬ 
thor  always*,  reckons  diftances  by  milliaria ,  which  without  doubt 
he  could  never  have  done,  if  it  had  not  been  the  ufage  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  which  he  wrote.  The  writings  of  St.  Isi¬ 
dore  make  us  believe,  that  the  Goths  never  touched  the  mea-- 
fures  which  the  Spaniards  had  received  from  the.  Romans  :  be- 
caufe  one  may  prefume,  from  the  known  accuracy  of  that  faint, 
that  he  could  not  have  pafled  over  in  filence  alterations  of  this- 
nature,  in  the  works  which  we  have  of  his  De  Ponderibus  &  Men - 
fur  is :  fo  far  from  it,  he  marks  always  the  diftances  by  the  fame 
names  which  the  Romans  gave  them,  and  which  they  had  introduced 
into  Spain,  with  the  meafures  which  ferved  to  determine  them. 
Thefe  reflections  are  fupported  in  the  work,  of  Father  B*urri el, 
concerning  The  Authority  of  the  Laws  of  the  Fuero  Jufgo,  which , 
he  cites  in  great  numbers,  but  always  with  a  view  to  prove,-  that 
almoft  to  the  time  of  Alphonsus  X.  the  weights  and  meafures  of 
the  Romans  continued  to  be  ufed  in  Spain  and  that  they  ftill. 
reckoned  the  diftances  conformably  to  the  manner  which  thefe  • 
conquerors  had  introduced.  Could  then  this  learned  prince,  who  » 
was  an  able  and  complete  legiflator,  could  he  be  ignorant,  of 
this  continuation  of  the  Roman  weights  and  meafures  ?  '  And  if 
he  knew  it,  as  we  ought  to  believe,  confidering  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  and  the  lights  he  had,  which  ftiine  much  more  in  -i 
thofe  of  his  works  which  exift  in  the  obfeurity  of  our  archives,., 
than  in  thofe  which  are  printed :  Could  fuch  a  prince  have  re- 
courfe  to  foreign  meafures,  when  he  determined  and  fettled  thofe' 
which  were  to  be  ufed  in  his  dominions,  and  of  which  he  gave  , 
the  originals  to  the  city  of  Toledo  ? 
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Incolumi  gravitate  jocum  tentavit ;  eb  quod 
Illecebris  erat ,  &  grata  novitate  morandus 
Spectator,  funtdufque  facris.' — —  Horat.  Art.  Poet. 

I  AM  induced  to  believe,  that  there  is  a  refemblance  between 
the  ftage  of  Madrid  at  this,  time,  and  that  of  Rome,  when 
my  author  was  defcribing  it :  that  is,  at  a  period  after  its  infancy, 
and  before  it  had  arrived  at  its  full  perfedion  in  propriety  of  addon, 
fentiment,  and  tafte.  For  I  cannot-well  compare  Calderoni’s 
produdions  to  thofe  of  Terence  ;  nor  look  upon  any  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Spaniffi  adors,  as  equal  in  merit  and  genius  to  the  Roman 
Roscius,  an  iEsop,  or  an  Englifh  Garrick.  And  tho’  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  give  this  opinion,  it  is  the  opinion  of  one,  who  is  only 
an  eye ,  and  not  an  ear-cenfor  :  For  I  pretend  not  to  underhand 
enough  of  the  language  to  be  able  to  judge  as  decihvely  as  a  French 
critic,  of  the  dramatic  merit  of  C'alderoni,  or  any  of  his  poeti¬ 
cal  countrymen.  But  there  certainly  is  a  way  of  forming  fome 
judgement,  tho’  by  other  means ;  fads  often  fpeak  as  clearly  as 
words ;  and  adions  and  geftures,  though  filent,  are  by  no  means 
dumb:  And  I  dare  affirm,  that  General  Johnson  often  under- 
itood  the  little  Carpenter ,  a  Cherokee ,  or  the  bloody  Bear,  though 
lie  was  not  a  great  mailer  of  the  elegancies  and  purity  of  the  In  • 
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dian  language.  But  farther;  when  a  play  has  any  degree  of  unity 
in  aCtion,  time,  and  place ;  when  the  feveral  fcenes,  the  characters 
lead  on  to,  and  terminate  in  one  grand  defign,  or  event ;  I  will 
venture  to  fay,  if  it  be  tolerably  well  aCted,  that  a  foreigner,  tho’ 
he  does  not  underftand  the  language,  will  be  able  to  tell  you 
what  the  general  drift  and  defign  of  the  play  was  :  Let  a  Spaniard, 
or  Frenchman,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  Englifh  tongue,  be  prefent 
at  the  reprefentation  of  Othello ,  Lear ,  Richard ,  The  Journey  to  Lon¬ 
don,  or  The  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife ,  and  I  am  certain  he  will  give: 
a  juft  account  of  all  he  faw  :  he  will  tell  you,  that  one  murdered 
his  wife  for  jealoufy;  that  the  other  went  mad  for  the  ingratitude 
of  his  daughters  ;  that  confcious  guilt  filled  the  third ,  though  no 
coward  fpirit,  with  all  the  horrors  of  remorfe. 

When  I  went  firft  to  the  Spanifh  comedy,  it  was  the  feafon 
for  aCting  the  Autos ,  that  is  to  fay,  plays  in  fupport  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  faith ;  for  Auto  de  Fe  is  in  their  language  an  adl  of  faith . 
I  found  at  my  firft  entrance  a  good  theatre,  as  to  fize  and  fhape, 
but  rather  dirty,  and  ill  lighted ;  and  what  made  it  worfe  was  an 
equal  mixture  of  day-light  and  candles.  The  prompter  s  head  ap¬ 
peared  thro’  a  little  trap-door  above  the  level  of  the  ftage,  -and.  I 
firft  took  him  for  a  ghoft,  or  devil,  juft  ready  to  afcend  to  thefe 
upper  regions  :  But  I  was  foon  undeceived,  when  he  began  to  read 
the  play  loud  enough  for  the  aCtors  and  the  boxes  too,  who  were 
near  him.  The  pit  was  an  odd  fight,  and  made  a  motley,  comical 
appearance  ;  many  ftanding  in  their  night-caps  and  cloaks ;  offi¬ 
cers  and  foldiers  interfperfed  among  the  dirtieft  mob,  feemed  rather 
ftrange.  That  which  anfwered  to  our  two  - [hilling- gallery ,  was 
filled  with  women  only,  all  in  the  fame  uniform,  a  dark  petticoat, 
and  a  white  woollen  veil.  The  fide  and  front -boxes  were  occu¬ 
pied  by  people  well  dreffed,  and  fome  of  the  firft  fafhion. 

When  the  play  began,  the  aCtors  appeared  much  better  attired, 
that  is,  in  richer  clothes,  than  thofe  in  England;  and  ihefe  they 
change  perpetually,  in  order  to  let  you  fee  the  expenfive  variety 
of  their  wardrobe.  After  fome  fcenes  had  paffed,  which  were 
tedious  and  infipid,  there  came  on  an  interlude  of  humour  and 
drollery,  defigned,  I  fuppofe,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  pit.  One 
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of  thefe  comedians  appeared  tempting,  with  a  bag  of  money,  a  lady 
who  fung  to  him  very  prettily,  and  did  not  feem  altogether  averfc 
to  grant  himfome  favours:  in  the  mean  while  to  my  great  furpri^e 
a  man  brought  in  three  barbers  blocks  upon  the  ftage :  after  thefe 
three  faid  barbers 'blocks  were  placed  upon  the  ftage,  the  fame 
man  returned  and  drefled  them  firft  in  mens  ‘clothes,  and  undrefled 
them -again,  and  then  drefled  them  once  more  in  womens  clothes. 
Now,  Sir,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it  was  for  the  fake  of  fuch  fcenes 
•as  thefe  that  I  placed  thofe  lines  of  Horace  at  the  head  of  this 
account ;  becaule  I  am  perfuaded  the  author  attempted  this  excel¬ 
lent  piece  of  humour,  for  the  reafon  there  given,  for  the  fake  of 
his  friends  in  the  pit,  and  this  without  violating  die  decorum  due 
to  the  national  gravity  of  his  countrymen. 

However,  I  fhould  not  forget  to  tell  you,  that  when  thefe 
block  ladies  were  properly  attired,  there  came  in  three  men,  who 
had  a  fancy -to  tempt  thefe  three  ladies  likewife ;  but  they  were 
inflexibly  coy,  and  I  think  it  was  not  long  before  their  gallants  dif- 
covered  the  miftake.  But  to  quit  this  interlude,  and  return  to  the 
play  again  :  In  procefs  of  time,  and  after  fome  fcenes  had  pafled, 
which  were  long,  tirefome,  uninterefting,  and  full  of  fuftian  and 
bombaft ;  *the  grand  fcene  approached ;  an  adtor,  drefled  in  a 
long  purple  robe,  appeared  in  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ, 
or  the  Nueftro  Senor ,  as  they  call  him;  immediately  he  was  blind¬ 
folded,  buffeted,  fpit  upon,  bound,  fcourged,  crowned  with  thorns, 
and  compelled  to  bear  his  crois,  when  he  knelt  down  and  cried, 
■Padre  mi !  Padre  mi !  “  My  Father!  my  Father!  why  haft  thou  for- 
“  faken  me?”  After  this  he  placed  himfelf  againft  the  wall,  with  his 
hands  extended,  as  if  on  the  crofs,  and  there  imitated  the  expiring 
agonies  of  his  dying  Lord.  And  what  think  you,  my  friend,  was  the 
conclufion  of  this  awful  and  folemn  fcene  ?  why,  really,  one  every 
way  fuitable  to  the  dignity  and  ferioufnefs  of  the  occalion  :  one  of 
the  adtrefles  immediately  unbound  Chrift,  diverted  him  of  his  crown 
and  fcarlet  robes ;  and  when  he  had  put  on  his  wig  and  coat  again, 
he  immediately  joined  the  reft  of  the  adtors,  and  danced  a  feque - 
dillas. 

Spedlatum  admijji ,  rifim  t mentis,  amici  f 
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As  to  the  fequedfflas ,  or  dance,  it  is  little  better  upon  the  Spanifh 
ftage,  than  gently  walking  round  one  another ;  tho’  when  danced 
in  its  true  fpirit,  in  private  houfes,  it  much  refembles  the  Englij h 
Hay.  After  this  one  of  the  adtreffes,  in  a  very  long  lpeech,  ex¬ 
plained  the  nature,  end,  and  defign  of  th z  facraments ;  you  mull 
know  alfo,  that  the  Spaniards  admit  a  great  number  of  foliloquies, 
full  of  tirefome,  and  uninterefting  declamation,  into  their  plays. 
In  the  laft  fcene,  Chrift  appeared  in  a  fhip  triumphant;  and  thus* 
the  play  concluded.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  Chrift,  before 
his  paflion,  preached  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  in  their' 
proper  dreffes,  upon  the  ftage:  Europe  and  America  heard  him 
gladly,  and  received  the  faith ;  but  Ajia  and  Africa  remained  in¬ 
corrigible. 

Some  time  after  I  had  feen  this  Auto  (for,  to  fay  the  truth,  my 
curiofity  was  a  little  abated  with  regard  to  the  Spanifh  ftage,  from 
this  fpecimen  of  it)  I  went  to  fee  a  regular  comedy  ;  there  were 
two  Englifh  gentlemen  in  the  box  with  me  at  the  fame  time.  We 
underftood  very  little  of  the  defign  of  the  firft  adt ;  we  faw  a  king, 
queen,  an  enchantrefs,  and  many  other  pretty,  delightful  fights : 
but  the  interlude ,  with  which  that  adt  concluded,  is,  I  think,  not 
to  be  equalled  either  by  Rome  or  Greece  ;  neither  Farquhar, 
Cibber,  or  any  of  our  lowed:  farce-writers,  have  ever  produced 
any  thing  comparable  to  it.  The  fcene  was  intended  for  the  in- 
fide  of  a  Spanifh  Pofada  (or  inn )  in  the  night ;  there  were  three 
feather-beds,  and  as  many  blankets  brought  upon  the  ftage ;  the 
queen  and  her  maids  of  honour  perfonated  the  miftrefs  of  the  Po¬ 
fada  and  her  maids ;  and  accordingly  fell  to  making  the  beds.  Af¬ 
ter  this  there  came  in  fix  men  to  lie  there,  who  paid  three  quarts 
a  piece ;  one  of  them  being  a  mifer,  had  rolled  up  his  money  in 
twenty  or  thirty  pieces  of  paper.  Then  they  undreffed  before  the 
ladies,  by  pulling  off  fix  or  feven  pair  of  breeches,  and  as  many 
coats  and  waiftcoats,  and  got  into  bed  two  by  two  :  When  behold, 
the  jeft  was,  to  fee  them  all  kick  the  clothes  off  one  another,  and 
then  fight,  as  the  fpedtator  is  to  fuppofe,  in  the  dark.  The  ab- 
furdity  of  this  fcene,  and  the  incomprehenfible  ridiculoufnefs  of  it, 
made  us  laugh  immoderately.  The  fight  of  the  feather-beds,  the 
men  kicking  and  fprawling,  the  peals  of  applaufe,  that  echoed 
through  the  houfe,  were  truly  inconceivable ;  tho’,  1  believe,  our 
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neighbours  in  the  next  box  thought  we  laughed  at  the  wit  and 
humour  of  the  author.  It  was  a  fcene  that  beggars  all  poflible  de- 
fcription,  and  I  defy  any  theatre  in  Europe,  but  that  of  Madrid,. 
to  produce  l'uch  another.  Siiuter’s  favourite  Beggars  Bufh,  with 
all  its  low  ribaldry,  is  by  no  means  a  match  for  it.  But  to  return 
once  more  to  the  play:  When  this  interlude  was  finifhed,  there  fuc- 
ceeded  lome  other  lcenes,  between  the  king,  queen,  enchantrefs, 
and  the  reft  of  the  adtors ;  fuch  as  five  or  fix  of  them  drawing  their 
fwords  upon  the  enchantrefs  all  at  once,  who  parries  them  with 
her  wand,  and  retires  into  her  cell  unhurt.  They  are  furprifed  to 
find  that  their  fwords  made  no  impreffion,  and  fo  put  them  up 
into  their  fcabbards  for  a  better  occafion,  crying,  Muy  grande  ??ta- 
ravilla  !  that  is,  “  It  is  a  very  great  wonder !”  At  other  times 
the  enchantrefs  kills  with  one  look,  and  makes  alive  with  a  fecond. 
Once  file  came  in,  fell  down  upon  the  fiage,  broke  her  nofe,  got 
up  again,  went  out,  and  returned  with  a  black  patch.  Then  we 
had  another  interlude ,  in  which  feme  hufbands  purfued  their  wives 
in  great  anger,  and  with  clubs  fomething  like  Goliah’s  ftaff,  or  a 
weaver’s  beam,  in  order  to  beat  their  brains  out;  but,  by  the  friendly 
interpofition  of  fome  kind  neighbours,  they  were  prevented  from 
that  rude  fpecies  of  divorce.  In  revenge  for  this  infult,  the  wives  in 
the  interlude  that  followed  at  the  end  of  the  next  adt,  drefied  them- 
felves  up  like  amazons,  with  arms  and  armour,  and  purfued  their 
hufbands,  who  in  their  turn  now  fubmitted  to  the  conquerors.  I  re¬ 
member  nothing  very  remarkable  that  palled  after  this,  excepting 
that  the  enchantrefs  renounces  the  devil,  and  all  his  works,  and  in 
conclufion  embraces  the  catholic  faith,  and  declares  fhe  will  ad¬ 
here  to  that  only. 

This,  I  hope,  will  ferve  at  prefent  for  a  fhort  fketch  of  the 
Spanijh  Stage.  Indeed,  I  had  almoft  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  Te¬ 
resa,  one  of  the  adtrefies,  was  this  winter*  imprifoned  by  the 
King’s  order,  for  being  too  free  of  her  charms  to  fome  of  the 
grandees;  it  was  faid  file  would  be  condemned  to  the  workhoufe 
for  life.  However  that  be,  fhe  remains  in  prifon  fiill,  and,  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  is  like  to  remain  fo  for  fome  time  longer. 

Calderon i  is  at  prefent,  and  has  been  the  favourite  author 
upon  their  fiage  for  fome  years. 
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Defcription  of  the  B  U  L  L-F  EAST,  exhibited  in  the 
Plaqa  Mayor  at  Madrid ,  upon  occafion  of  His  Ca¬ 
tholic  Majefty’s  Public  Entry  into  his  Capital,  on 
July  15,176°. 


WE  arrived  at  the  balcony  of  the  Englilh  AmbaiTador  in  the 
Plaqa  Mayor  about  half  an  hour  after  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  were  at  once  ftruck  with  the  chearfullefl,  gay  eft  fight 
imaginable.  The fquare ,  which  is  large,  was  thronged  with  people ; 
the  balconies  all  ornamented  with  different  coloured  filks,  and  croud- 
ed  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  houfes  j  the  avenues  to  the 
fquare  were  built  up  into  balconies,  and  a  fort  of  Hoping  fcaffold- 
ing  was  placed  round  for  the  common  people,  elevated  above  the 
ground,  or  pit,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  about  eight  or  nine  feet,  with 
openings  in  proper  places,  and  wooden  doors. 

First  came  in  the  coaches  of  the  c'avaliers ,  four  in  number,  of 
an  antique  and  lingular  make,  with  glaffes  at  the  ends,  and  quite 
open  at  the  lides :  The  cavaliers  were  placed  at  the  doors  of  then- 
coaches,  from  whence  they  bowed  to  the  people,  and  the  balco¬ 
nies,  as  they  palled  round  the  fquare ;  and  they  were  accompanied 
by  their  fponfors,  the  Dukes  of  Ossuna,  of  Banos,  of  Argos, 
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and  Medina  Cjeli.  Before  the,  royal  family  came  a  company 
of  halberdiers ,  after  which  the  king’s  coaches  in  great  Rate,  I 
believe  about  feven  or  eight  in  number,  preceding  his  Carojj'e  <k 
Refpedl ,  which  was  extremely  rich,  with  red  and  gold  ornaments, 
and  beautiful  painted  pannels  :  Then  a  coach  with  fome  of  the 
great  officers,  who  go  always  immediately  before  the  king;  next 
came  the  King  and  Queen  in  a  very  fumptuous  coach  of  blue, 
with  all  the  ornaments  of  maffive  fiver,  and  the  crown  at  the  top; 
the  trappings  of  the  horfes  were  likewife  fiver,  with  large  white 
plumes.  Thefe  were  followed  by  the  coaches  of  the  Prince  of 
Asturias,  the  two  infanta’s,  and  Don  Luis,  with  their  atten¬ 
dants. 

Their  Majefties  were  placed  oppofite  to  us,  in  a  gilt  balco¬ 
ny,  with  a  canopy  and  curtains  of  fcarlet  and  gold  ;  the  queen  on 
that  occafon  taking  the  right  hand.  On  the  right  hand  of  the 
king’s  balcony  were  placed  the  reft  of  the  royal  family :  and  on 
the  left  were  ranged  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber  in  a  row; 
all  dreffed  in  a  very  fine  uniform  of  blue  and  red,  richly  embroi¬ 
dered  with  gold.  The  halberdiers  marched  from  the  king’s  bal¬ 
cony,  which  was  in  the  center  on  one  fide,  and  forming  themfelves 
into  two  lines,  fronting  different  ways,  inRantly  cleared  the  fquare 
of  the  croud,  who  retired  into  the  fcaffolding,  eredted  for  them  round 
it.  Next  the  halberdiers  formed  themfelves  in  a  line  before  the 
fcaffold,  under  the  king’s  balcony.  Then  appeared  two  companies 
of  boys ,  dreffed  in  an  uniform  with  caps,  and  red  taffeta  jackets, 
ranged  againft  the  right  and  left  hand  fide  of  the  fquare,  who  car¬ 
rying  buckets  of  water  in  their  hands,  watered  the  Rage  as  they 
croffed  over  to  the  fide  oppofite  to  them.  This  being  performed, 
the  fix  chief  Alguazils  of  the  town,  mounted  upon  fine  horfes, 
covered  with  trappings,  and  dreffed  in  the  old  Spanifh  habits, 
black  with  Rallied  fleeves,  great  white  flowing  wigs,  and  hats  with 
plumes  of  different-coloured  feathers,  advanced  towards  the  king’s 
balcony,  under  which  they  were  obliged  to  Ray  the  whole  time, 
to  receive  his  orders  ;  except  when  they  were  frightened  away  by 
the  bulls,  when  they  were  obliged  to  ride  for  it,  being  abfolutely 
unarmed  and  defencelefs. 
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Having  obtained  the  king’s  permidion  for  the  bull-feajl ,  the 
.  troops  belonging  to  the  knights  entered  upon  the  dage  in  four 
large  companies,  dreded  in  liveries  of  Moorijh  habits  of  filk, 
richly  and  elegantly  ornamented  with  lace  and  embroidery  :  Thefe 
marched  drd  to  make  their  bow  to  the  king’s  balcony,  and  then 
in  proceffion  round  the  fquare  :  and  from  the  elegance,  Angula¬ 
rity,  and  variety  of  their  uniforms,  made  one  of  the  mod  delightful 
fcenes  that  can  be  conceived.  After  them  came  the  four  knights , 
habited  in  the  old  Spaniih  drefs,  with  plumes  in  their  hats,  and 
mounted  upon  the  mod  beautiful  horfes  :  each  carried  in  his  hand 
a  dender  lance,  and  was  attended  by  two  men  on  foot,  dreded  in 
light  dlk,  of  the  colour  of  his  livery,  with  a  fort  of  cloaks  or 
mantles  of  the  fame ;  thefe  never  forfake  his  dde,  and  are  indeed 
his  principal  defence.  After  the  cavaliers  had  done  their  homage 
to  the  King,  their  companies  retired,  and  there  remained  with  them 
only,  beddes  thofe  who  walked  by  their  dde,  a  few  dreded  with 
mantles  in  the  fame  manner,  who  difperd  themfelves  over  the 
ftage.  The  cavaliers  then  difpofed  themfelves  for  the  encounter; 
the  drd  placing  himfelf  oppodte  to  the  door  of  the  place  where 
the  bulls  are  kept,  the  other  at  fome  didance  behind  him,  and  fo  on. 

The  King  then  making  the  Jignal  for  the  doors  to  be  opened, 
the  bull  appeared,  to  the  found  of  martial  mudc,  and  the  loud  ac¬ 
clamations  of  the  people  :  and  feeing  one  of  the  attendants  of  the 
drd  cavalier  fpreading  his  cloak  before  him,  aimed  diredtly  at  him; 
but  the  man  eadly  evaded  him,  and  gave  his  mader  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of. breaking  his  fpear  in  the  bull’s  neck.  In  the  fame  manner 
the  bull  was  tempted  to  engage  the  other  cavaliers,  and  always 
with  the  fame  fuccefs:  till  having  received  the  honourable  wounds 
from  their  lances,  he  was  encountered  by  the  other  men  on  foot  : 
who,  after  playing  with  him,  with  an  incredible  agility,  as  long 
as  they  think  proper,  eadly  put  an  end  to  him,  by  thruding  a 
fword  either  into  his  neck  or  dde,  which  brings  him  to  the  ground ; 
and  then  they  finifh  him  at  once,  by  Jiriking  a  dagger ,  or  the  point 
of  a  f word ,  behind  his  horns  into  the  fpine ,  which  is  always  immediate 
death*.  After  this  the  bull  is  indantly  hurried  off  by  mules,  dnely 
adorned,  and  decked  with  trappings  for  the  occadon. 

*  This  was  the  way  the  Numidiam  ufed  to  kill  the  elephants,  when  they  became  unruly  1 
fee  Livy,  lib.  xxvu.  cap.  49.  The  words  are,  KeJltres  corum  fcal[rum  rum  maileo  hafeBant ; 
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My  apprehenfions  were  at  firft  principally  for  the  men  on  foot ; 
hut  I  loon  perceived  they  were  in  no  fort  of  danger  :  their  cloaks 
are  a  certain  fecurity  to  them,  as  the  bull  always  aims  at  it,  and 
they  can  therefore  ealily  evade  the  blow.  Befides  this,  there  arc 
fo  many  to  affift  each  other,  that  they  can  always  lead  the  bull 
which  way  they  pleafe,  and  even  in  the  word:  cafe  they  can  pre- 
ferve  themfelves  by  leaping  into  the  fcaftold,as  they  frequently  did. 

T h  e  knight  i  are  in  much  more  danger ;  their  horfes  being 
too  full  of  fire  to  be  exadlly  directed;  they  cannot  therefore  fo  well 
evade  the  aim,  and  are  liable  every  moment  to  be  overthrown  with 
their  horfes,  if  the  attendants  by  their  fide  did  not  affift  them.  Two 
beautiful  horfes  neverthelefs  we  faw  gored ;  one  of  which  was 
overthrown  with  his  rider,  but  fortunately  the  man  elcaped  any 
mifchief  from  his  fall.  The  courage  of  thefe  horfes  is  fo  great, 
that  they  have  been  often  known  to  advance  towards  the  bull, 
when  their  bowels  were  trailing  upon  the  ground. 

After  the  knights  had  Efficiently  tired  themfelves  with  thefe 
exploits,  the  king  gave  them  leave  to  retire  and  repofe.  We  had 
then  bulls  let  out  (one  at  a  time  always)  from  another  door,  of  a 
more  furious  nature ;  thefe  were  encountered  entirely  by  the  men 
on  foot,  who  were  fo  far  from  fearing  their  rage,  that  the  whole 
bufinefs  was  to  irritate  them  more,  by  throwing  upon  their  necks, 
and  other  parts,  little  barbed  darts,  ornamented  with  bunches  of 
paper,  like  the  Bacchanalian  fhyafus ,  fome  of  which  were  filled 
with  gunpowder,  and  burft  in  the  manner  of  a  fquib  or  ferpent, 
as  foon  as  they  were  faftened  to  the  bull.  Nothing  can  be  ima¬ 
gined  more  tormenting  than  thefe  darts,  which  ftick  about  him, 
and  never  lofe  their  hold.  But  the  courage  and  amazing  dex¬ 
terity,  with  which  they  are  thrown,  takes  off  your  attention  from 
the  cruelty  of  it.  Another  method  they  have  of  diverting  them¬ 
felves  with  the  fury  of  the  bull,  is  by  drefling  up  goat-fnins , 
blown  up  with  wind,  into  figures,  and  placing  them  before  him, 
which  makes  a  very  ridiculous  part  of  the  entertainment.  Many 

ui,  ubi  favire  bellucs,  &  mere  in  f  ,os  (cepe  ant ,  magijier  inter  aurcs  petition,  ipfo  in  articulo,  quo 
jungitur  capiti  cet  mix  (in  the  fpine)  quanto  maxima  p- ter  at  iclu  adigebat.  Ea  celerrima  via  mor¬ 
tis  in  t  antes  tno'.is  bellua  invent  a  e-at,  nbt  regendi/pem  vicijfent.  Primu/que  id  Afdrubal  injli- 
t'uerat. 
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of  the  bulls,  however,  would  not  attack  them,  and  one  of  the 
moft  furious  that  did,  fhewed  more  fear  than  in  encountering  his 
mofl:  Sturdy  antagonists :  fo  great  is  their  apprehenfion  from  an  ob¬ 
ject  that  ftands  firm,  and  feems  not  to  be  difmayed  at  their  ap¬ 
proach.  There  is  likewife  another  kind  of  a  larger  ipear,  which 
is  held  by  a  man  obliquely,  with  the  end  in  the  ground,  and  the 
point  towards  the  door,  where  the  bull  comes  out,  who  never  fails  to 
run  at  it,  with  great  danger  to  the  man,  as  he  is  always  thrown 
down ;  but  greater  to  the  bull,  who  commonly  receives  the  point 
in  his  head  or  neck,  and  with  fuch  force,  that  we  faw  a  ipear 
broke  Short,  that  was  much  thicker  than  my  arm.  They  alfo 
baited  one  bull  with  dogs,  which  fhewed  as  much  courage  and 
obiSinate  perfeverance  as  any  of  that  breed  in  England.  As- 
to  the  laws  of  this  Spectacle,  and  other  circumftances  relative  to 
the  pundlilios  of  the  bull-feaft,  I  cannot  pretend  to  explain  them, 
and  imagine  others,  who  have  attempted  it,  have  been  obliged  to- 
take  it  moftly  upon  trait,  nor  do  I  think  it  very  material. 

This  fpedtacle  is  certainly  one  of  the  fineit  in  the  world,  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  confidered  merely  as  a  coup  d'ceil ,  or  as  an  exertion  of  the 
bravery  and  infinite  agility  of  the  performers.  The  Spaniards  are 
fo  devoted  to  it,  that  even  the  women  would  pawn  their  lait  rag 
to  fee  it ;  and  we  were  allured,  that  fome  of  the  balconies  did 
not  coil  lefs  than  a  hundred  pifioles  for  that  afternoon.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  imagined  more  crowded  than  the  houfes,  even  to  the 
tops  of  their  tiles ;  and  dearly  enough  they  paid  for  their  pleafure, 
pent  together  in  the  hotted:  fun,  and  with  the  moft  fuffocating 
heat  that  can  be  endured.  Nor  do  I  greatly  wonder  at  them, 
when  I  confider  how  much  my  own  country,  that  is  certainly  as 
humane  as  any  nation,  is  bigotted  to  its  cuftoms  of  bull-baiting, 

cock-fighting,  &c. - 1  do  not  deny,  that  this  is  a  remnant  of 

Moorifi,  or  perhaps  Roman  barbarity ;  and  that  it  will  not  bear 
the  fpeculations  of  the  clofet,  or  the  compafiionate  feelings  of  a 
tender  heart.  But,  after  all,  we  muft  not  Speculate  too  nicely, 
left  we  Should  lofe  the  hardneSs  of  manhood  in  the  Softer  Senti¬ 
ments  of  philofopby.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  ferocity  requi¬ 
site  in  our  natures;  and  which,  as  on  the  one  hand  it  Should  be  re¬ 
ft  rained  within  proper  bounds,  that  it  may  not  degenerate  into 
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cruelty;  fo,  on  the  other,  we  muft  not  refine  too  much  upon 
it,  for  fear  of  finking  into  effeminacy.  This  cuftom  is  far  from 
having  cruelty  for  its  object;  bravery  and  intrepidity,  joined  with 
ability  and  fkill,  are  what  obtain  the  loudeft  acclamations  from 
the  people  :  it  has  all  the  good  effects  of  chivalry ,  in  exciting  the 
minds  of  the  fpeCfators  to  great  actions,  without  the  horror  that 
prevailed  in  former  times,  of  difiiinguifhing  bravery  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  our  own  fpecies.  It  teaches  to  defpife  danger  ;  and  that 
the  fureft  way  to  overcome  it,  is  to  look  it  calmly  and  ftedfaftly  in 
the  face  ;  to  afford  a  faithful  and  generous  affiftance  to  thofe 
engaged  with  us  in  enterprizes  of  difficulty :  And  in  ffiort,  tho’ 
it  may  not  be  ftriCtly  confonant  to  the  laws  of  humanity  and  good 
nature,  it  may  yet  be  productive  of  great  and  glorious  effeCts;  and 
is  certainly  the  mark  of  qualities,  that  do  honour  to  any  nation. 

This  ceremony  of  the  bull-feajl  in  the  Pla$a  Mayor  is  never 
exhibited,  but  upon  the  greateft  occafions,  fuch  as  the  acceffion 
or  marriage  of  their  kings,  and  is  attended  with  a  very  great  ex¬ 
pence  both  to  the  king,  as  well  as  the  city.  There  is  a  theatre 
built  juft  without  the  walls,  on  purpofe,  where  there  are  bull-feafts 
every  fortnight;  and  thefe  to  connoiffeurs  in  the  art  are  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  others ;  the  bulls  being  more  furious,  and  the 
danger  greater  to  the  cavaliers.  But  that  which  I  have  defcribed, 
would,  I  think,  very  fufficiently  fatisfy  my  curiofity. 

r  .Vwt* 

I  have  fince  feen  a  bull-feaft  in  that  amphitheatre,  and  found 
little  material  difference  in  the  manner  of  fighting,  except  that  the 
cavaliers,  who  rode  better,  and  feemed  more  adroit,  were  not  fo 
clofely  attended  by  the  men  on  foot  :  and  that  they  fometimes 
ufed  a  long  lance  of  ftrait,  tough  wood,  with  a  fliort  point,  and 
a  knob  of  twifted  cord,  which  hinders  it  from  entering  deep  into 
the  wound.  This  they  held  tight  to  their  fide,  paffing  under  their 
arm-pit,  and  directed  it  with  their  hand.  In  this  manner  they 
wait  the  bull’s  approach,  and  generally  have  ftrength  enough  to 
keep  him  off  from  themfelves  and  their  horfes,  when  he  runs  upon 
it ;  tho’  it  is  dangerous,  the  bull  fometimes  bearing  down  both 
man  and  horfe.  This  was  one  of  the  ordinary  fpeCtacles,  and 
therefore  attended  with  little  of  the  pomp  which  I  had  feen  in  the 
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P!a$a  Mayor.  The  building  is  eredted  on  the  ancient  plan,  round, 
with  rows  of  feats  raifed  above  the  area,  for  the  common  people  ; 
and  two  rows  of  boxes,  or  large  balconies,  above  them.  It  is  not 
only  admirably  contrived  for  the  purpofe  which  it  is  built  for,  but 
has  a  very  driking  appearance,  from  its  lize  and  regularity.  One 
could  not,  however,  help  obferving  ladies  of  the  fud  quality  in 
the  balconies,  feading,  with  thefe  bloody  fcenes,  thofe  eyes,  which 
were  intended  only  to  be  exercifed  in  fofter  cruelties.  And  among 
the  common  people  we  even  faw  numbers  of  women  with  chil¬ 
dren  at  their  breads. 


I  shall  now  take  the  liberty,  as  many  are  divided  in  their 
opinions,  whether  the  Spanijh  bull-feafi  be  of  Roman  or  MooriJJj 
origin,  to  give  my  fentiments  upon  that  fubjedt.  I  remember 
fome where,  that  Cicero,  when  he  was  obliged  for  the  fake  of 
the  argument,  to  declare  whether  he  thought  thofe  bloody  and  fa- 
vage  exhibitions ,  fo  much  coveted  by  his  countrymen,  were  really 
cruel  and  inhuman ,  or  not:  in  order  to  avoid  fixing,  by  his  opinion, 
any  reproach  upon  them,  dextroufly  eludes  the  quedion,  and 
with  the  addrefs  of  a  cafuid  gives  this  remarkable  anfwer.  Cru¬ 
de/e  gladiatorum  fpcBaculum — baud  fcio ,  an  ita  Jit.  A  ft  range  fen- 
timent  for  a  civilized  writer !  A  diverfion,  at  the  expence  of  hu¬ 
manity,  mud  b q  cruel the  pradtice  was  fit  only  for  barbarians. 
But  to  the  point :  to  fay,  that  the  SpaniJJj  Fiejla  de  los  Toros  is 
plainly  an  imitation  of  the  Romans,  becaufe  they  exhibited  wild 
beads  in  their  amphitheatres,  is  lpeaking  very  generally,  and  not 
with  any  precifion  :  One  might  as  well  aflert,  that  they  copied  it 
from  the  Afiatics,  for  St.  Paul  fays,  e^p li/’E pe<ru.  And 
perhaps  the  Spaniards  might  as  well  own,  as  he  did,  that  it  pro- 
jits  them  nothing.  But  if  I  can  find  this  very  Fiejla  de  los  Toros, 
the  Spanijh  bull-feafi,  among  the  Roman  cudoms,  I  luppofe  nobody 
will  doubt  from  whence  the  Spaniards  took  it. 

Livy  tells  us,  per  eos  dies ,  quibm  hrec  ex  Hifpanid  nunciata fiunt, 
ludi  taurilia  per  biduum fadli,  religionis  caujd. 

Festus  has  very  luckily  preferved  the  fird  inditytion  of  this 
fead.  The  Taurilia ,  according  to  him,  were  indituted  to  the  in- 
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fernalgods,  for  thisreafon;  in  the  reign  of  Tar  quinius  Super- 
15  us,  when  a  moft  violent  plague  had  feized  all  the  women  big 
with  child,  they  procured  abortions  by  eating  fome  bulls  flefh, 
that  was  fold  at  the  fhambles :  upon  this  account  thefe  ludi  were 
inftituted,  and  were  called  taurilia ,  and  they  are  celebrated  in  the 
Flaminian  Circus,  that  the  infernal  gods  might  not  be  called  within 
'their  walls. 


Pursuant  to  their  fuperftitious  ritual,  fo  favage  an  inftitution 
was  rightly  dedicated  to  the  infernal  gods  :  from  this  account  of 
it,  it  is  proper  that  the  Spa?iijh  women  fhould  bring  their  children 
at  the  breaft,  and  thofe  in  the  womb,  as  we  fee  they  do,  to  this 
Ipedtacle.  But  they  commit  a  great  impropriety  in  celebrating  it 
in  the  Placa  Mayor.  It  fhould  be  without  the  walls.  Livy  fays, 
that  the  ludi,  which  Fulvius  gave  juft  after,  were  much  more 
fplendid,  that  is,  I  fuppofe,  much  more  bloody  and  barbarous,  for 
he  exhibited  lions  and  panthers. 

But  the  refemblance  between  the  Roman ,  and  the  Spanifk 
Taurilia  appears  ftill  ftronger  from  other  circumftances  now  re¬ 
maining  ;  it  is  a  cuftom  for  the  Spanijlo  nobility  themfelves  to  en¬ 
gage  the  bulls,  and  none  are  permitted  to  fight  as  cavaliers,  unlefs 
they  can  prove  their  defcent  to  be  noble.  The  true  Spatiiards  are 
all  fond  of  the  diverfion  ;  it  is  accounted  honourable  and  heroic  :  it 
recommends  them  to  the  fair,  to  their  prince,  and  to  their  country; 
and  it  is  a  ftanding  theme  of  honour  among  the  people. 

It  was  juft  the  fame  at  Rome;  the  nobility,  the  patricians, 
voluntarily  undertook  a  part  in  thefe  encounters  : 

Lujlravitque  fugd  mediam  gladiator  arenam, 

Et  Capitolinis  generofior  &  Marcellis - 

And  even  the  ladies  were  ambitious  of  appearing  in  the  fame  lifts. 
JVLevia  was  a  lady  of  quality,  and  yet  we  find  fhe  could  ftep  out 
of  her  fex,  and  enter  the  arena. 


- Tufcum 

Figat  aprum,  &  tiuda  teneat  venabula  mamma. 
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I  do  not  find,  that  the  Spanijh  ladies  had  ever  any  of  this  martial, 
or  rather  mafculine  fpirit.  It  is  amazing  how  defirous  the  Romans 
were  of  being  killed,  even  injeft;  fenators,  patricians,  and  knights, 
were  at  lad:  not  afhamed  to  appear  on  thefe  occafions. — I  think  I 
have  done  fome  honour  to  the  Spanijh  nobility  in  thus  placing  them 
on  a  footing  with  Roman  fenators ;  but  dill  be  it  remembered,  that 
thefe  were  not  fenators  of  Rome,  when  Rome  furvived ,  as  Cato 
calls  it,  but  when  die  was  enflaved,  and  dishonoured  by  the  word: 
of  emperors,  I  might  indeed  fay,  by  the  word:  of  men. 

I  am  furprized  to  find  thefe  taurilia  omitted  by  Mr.  Ken  nett. 
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BURIA  L - G  R  A  N  D  E  E  S - KIN  G’s 

PUBLIC  ENTRY. 


THE  funeral  rites  of  the  rich  in  Spain  are  fplendid,  as  well 
as  decent ;  they  are  folemnly  interred  with  their  bell  fuit 
of  clothes,  with  hat,  cloak,  and  fword. 

Nam  vivis  quis  amor  gladiiy  quae  cur  a  togceve 
Manfit ,  &  haec  eadem  remanet  tellure  repofiis. 

And  I  am  firmly  perfuaded,  that  the  old  knights,  condes,  and 
grandees  of  this  kingdom  were  antiently  buried,  juft  as  we  fee  their 
ficulptured figures  upon  their  tombs;  armed  cap-a-peey  and  at  all 
points ;  juft  as  if  they  had  been  harnefled  out  for  battle,  with  their 
beaver,  coat,  cuirafs,  the  target,  lance,  fword,  fpurs,  and  jack- 
boots.  And  this  fhews  the  great  propriety  of  that  famous  joke  of 
old  Scarron,  who,  when  he  was  receiving  extreme  unction,  told 
the  anointer,  “  Pray,  fir,  take  care  to  greafe  my  boots  well,  for  I 
“  am  going  a  very  long  journey.” 

They  commonly  put  a  great  deal  of  lime  into  the  grave,  in 
order  to  haften  the  corruption  of  the  body;  atNAPLEsI  am  told 
they  have  a  great  hole,  half  filled  with  lime,  into  which  they  throw 
all  their  dead,  naked. 

The  late  Queen  of  Spain,  confort  of  the  prefent  King 
Charles  III.  died  September  27th,  1760,  aged  35,  after  fhe 
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had  reigned  only  one  year  and  fourteen  days.  She  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  prefent  King  of  Poland,  and  had  fuffered  greatly  for 
the  diftreffes  of  her  father,  who  has  been  driven  from  his  electo¬ 
rate  by  the  King  of  Prussia  :  She  had  lived  twenty  years  with 
his  prefent  Majefty.  She  was  in  a  bad  hate  of  health  when  he 
came  firft  into  Spain,  catched  the  meazles  at  Sarago^a,  then 
a  cold  :  and  afterwards  was  taken  ill  with  a  fever  and  flux  at  St. 
Ildefonso,  in  September,  and  upon  its  increafe  returned  to 
Madrid;  when  both  thofe  diforders  hill  kept  harrafiing  and 
weakening  her,  till  they  at  lafl:  ended  in  a  delirium  and  mortifica¬ 
tion.  Every  art  of  phyfic  was  ufed  to  fave  her,  and  every  Spa- 
nijh  faint  invoked,  but  all  in  vain.  They  brought  the  image  of 
St.  Isidro  to  her,  and  fomewere  fetched  even  from  Toledo  and 
Alcala  de  Hen  ares  :  But  neither  the  interpofition  of  faints 
or  fubjeCts  could  avail  anything;  tho’  all  the  churches  of  Ma¬ 
drid  were  crowded  with  people,  offering  up  prayers  for  her  re¬ 
covery,  fate  was  inexorable,  and  death  relentlefs.  The  nuncio 
came  and  gave  her  the  lafl:  papal  benediction,  and  by  that  means 
conveyed  to  her  the  firfl:  notice  of  her  approaching  diffolution ; 
fhe  received  the  fhock  with  fome  furprize,  but  with  much  piety, 
refignation,  and  refolution.  Upon  her  obferving  to  the  nuncio  the 
infignificance  and  emptinefs  of  all  human  grandeur ;  and  that  it 
was  now  of  no  advantage  to  her,  that  fhe  ever  was  a  Queen — He 
replied,  “  Your  Majefly  has  certainly  had  much  greater  opportu- 
**  nities  of  doing  good,  and  which  have  not  been  negleCted.” 
She  lingered  a  day  or  two  after  this,  till  the  delirium  came  on, 
attended  with  convulfions,  and  at  length  expired  on  the  twenty- 
feventh  of  September,  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 


Ceremonies  of  a  ROYAL  FUNERAL. 

?  y' 


the  twenty-eighth,  fhe  was  laid  in  flate  in  the  cafl'on,  or  great- 
hall  of  the  Buen  Retiko  ;  fhe  lay  upon  a  fpond  covered 
with  gold  tiffue,  under  a  canopy  of  ftate  :  She  was  drefled  in  a 
plain  cap,  tied  with  a  broad  white  fattin  ribband,  and  with  a 
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fmall  black  egret  over  her  forehead  :  On  each  fide  the  fpond  were 
fix  large  girandoles,  of  Mexican  filver,  about  four  feet  high,  with 
large  tapers  burning,  and  round  the  room  were  feveral  altars  with 
gold  and  filver  candleRicks.  On  the  right  hand  fide  of  the  fpond, 
at  the  feet,  knelt  the  dutchefs  of  Medina  Sidonia,  behind  her 
another  lady  of  diRindion,  and  then  an  exempt,  and  on  each  fide 
Rood  two  purfuivants  bearing  the  crown  and  fceptre.  The  ladies 
were  relieved  every  hour  by  others,  fuch  as  the  dutchefs  of  Bur- 
nombile,  the  dutchefs  of  Arcos,  &c.  but  the  purfuivants  were 
obliged  to  remain  the  whole  twenty-four  hours — Thus  lay  the 
Queen  all  that  day  and  night ;  on  the  twenty-ninth,  fhe  was  car¬ 
ried  to  the  Escurial  in  this  manner:  About  feven  o’clock  in  the 
evening  the  proceflion  began  from  the  gate  of  the  Buen  Retiro 
in  this  order :  FirR  came  forty  Carmelite- monks  on  horfe-back, 
each  with  a  torch  in  one  hand,  and  the  bridle  in  the  other ;  then 
as  many  Cordeliers,  and  laft  of  all  the  Dominicans,  all  with  torches 
in  their  hands :  Then  a  body  of  the  guards  on  horfeback,  with¬ 
out  tapers,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Veraguez,  or  duke  of  Ber¬ 
wick.  Thefe  were  followed  by  the  facriR  in  his  cope,  bearing  a 
gold  crucifix,  at  the  head  of  the  curates.  Then  the  Rate-coach 
with  the  Queen’s  body,  followed  by  two  carojfes  de  refpeEl ;  then 
the  duke  of  Alva  ;  behind  him  the  inquifitor-general,  with 
fome  other  people  of  diRindion,  fuch  as  the  duke  of  Arcos,  &c. 
then  followed  another  body  of  the  guards,  and  laR  of  all  a  fuite 
of  coaches.  Thefe  were  obliged  to  travel  in  this  manner  all  the 
night,  with  their  torches  burning,  which  muR  be  a  vafi  ex¬ 
pence  ;  it  being  eight  leagues  to  the  Escurial,  and  they  pro- 
pofed  burying  her  Majefiy  about  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning. 
The  monks  are  paid  for  this  journey,  and  they  commonly  fhare 
the  tifiue  pall  between  them.  And  thus  ended  the  folemnities  of 
this  funeral,  which  I  fiiall  conclude  with  the  moral  of  our  Eng- 
lifii  Poet : 

A  heap  of  duR  alone  remains  of  Thee  ; 

’Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  Great  Riall  be. 
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GRANDEES. 

JT  is  very  difficult  to  make  out  a  clear  and  exaft  lid:  of  the  gran¬ 
dees  of  Spain,  the  Spaniards  themfelves  have  publifhed  no  good 
one  :  and  there  are  very  few,  who  can  give  you  any  jud  infor¬ 
mation.  In  the  drd  place,  there  is  no  iuperiority  and  gradation 
of  title  here,  as  there  is  in  England.  A  duke  is  no  more  than 
a  marquis,  a  marquis  no  greater  than  an  earl ;  in  fhort,  all  titles 
are  equal.  And  you  will  often  fee  the  father  an  earl,  and  the  fon 
a  duke ;  juft  the  reverfe  as  with  us.  The  great  didinftion  an- 
tiently  condded  in  being  grandee  of  the  fird:,  fecond,  or  third  or¬ 
der:  but  thefe  didinctions  are  now  dropped;  the  king  making  them 
all  grandees  of  the  fird  clafs.  Thefe  three  claffes  were,  i .  Thofe  who 
came  into  his  majedy’s  prefence  with  their  heads  covered  before 
they  fpoke  to  the  king  :  2.  Thofe  who  did  not  cover  till  they  had 
fpoke  to  his  majedy,  and  the  king  had  anfwered  them  :  3.  Thofe 
who  did  not  cover,  or  put  on  the  hat,  ’till  after  they  had  withdrawn 
to  their  place.  If  the  king  bids  them  be  covered,  without  any 
addition  to  the  word  cubridos,  they  are  only  grandees  for  life  ;  if 
his  majedy  adds  the  title  of  any  of  their  lands,  the  honour  is  here¬ 
ditary.  Indeed,  with  us  in  England,  it  ufed  formerly  to  be  a 
cudom  for  the  peers  to  dt  covered  when  the  king  went  to  the 
houfe  of  lords,  till  that  polite  parliament  at  queen  Anne’s  accef- 
fion  dropped  it,  out  of  compliment  to  her  majedy,  becaufe  they 
thought  it  ungenteel  to  dt  covered  before  a  queen.  All  the  titles 
in  Spain  are  feudal  to  this  day.  The  crown  gives  them  in  the 
drd  indance  free  for  the  life  of  that  perfon,  or,  as  they  call  it,  Li¬ 
tres  des  Lances',  but  ever  after,  as  feofs  of  the  crown,  they  pay 
a  yearly  fum  of  money  in  lieu  of  their  knights,  or  feudal  fervice. 
Beddes  thefe  grandees,  there  are  a  great  number  of  good,  an- 
tient  families  in  this  country,  who  from  their  antiquity  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  rank  as  grandees ;  but  as  the  crown  has  not 
thought  proper  to  cover  them,  as  fuch,  they  have  no  rank  :  Thefe 
are  called  Cafas  aggraviadas,  or  injured  honfes .  The  mark  of  dif- 
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tindtion,  which  thefe  grandees  conftantly  keep  up,  and  give  to  each 
other  with  the  greateft  exadtnefs,  is  the  always  addreffing  one  ano¬ 
ther  with  the  TU:  whereas,  when  they  fpeak  to  any  other  of  in¬ 
ferior  rank,  they  ufe  the  Eccellencia ,  Vuejira  Merced ,  the  Vofia ,  Vo- 
fenoria,  &c. 

The  following  is  the  moil  correct  lift  of  the  Spanifh  grandees, 
which  I  could  meet  with. 

w /Jt  W  w  /$%  j* 

LIST  of  the  SPANISH  GRANDEES,  alphabetically  y  by 
their  Titles,  with  their  Family -Names,  &c.  &c. 


A. 


Abrantes 

Duke 

Don  M.  Carvajal. 

Aguilar 

Earl 

Vic.  OfTorio  Mofcofo  y 
Gufman. 

Altamira 

Earl 

Ben.  Mofcofo. 

Alva 

Duke 

Fern.  Sylva  y  Toledo  (his 
eldeft  fon  is  Duke  of 
Huescar.) 

Alcanizas 

Marquis 

Manuel  Oforio. 

Albuquerque 

Duke 

• 

Pedro  de  la  Cueba  (eldeft 
fon  Ledesma.) 

Amarante 

Earl 

Fr.  Gayofo. 

Arco 

Duke 

Alp.  Zayas. 

Argete 

Duke 

L.  Lafo  de  la  Vega. 

Arion 

Duke 

Ign.  Pimentel. 

Arissa 

Marquis 

Joackim  de  Palafox. 

Arcos 

Duke 

Ponce  de  Leon. 

Aranda 

Earl 

Po.  Abarca. 

Astorga 

Marquis 

Infantado. 

Atares 

Earl 

St.  Jago  Funes 

B . 

Don  A.  Ponce  de  Leon. 

Banos 

Duke 

Banos 

Earl 

J.de  Mufcofo. 

• 

* 

Ba* 

L 
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Balbaces 

Bejar 

Benevente 


Beraguas 


Bournombile 

Castro-Piniano 
Cascahuelas, 
commonly  called 
the  Count  de 
Fuentes. 


Castel  DE  LOS 
Rios 

Castellar 

ClFUENTES 

Camina 

Corduba 

Corunna 

Estepa 

Frias 

Fuenclar a 
Fernan-Nunez 

Jacchi 
Infant  ado 
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Marquis 

Duke 

Earl 


Duke 


Duke 

Duke 

Earl 


Marquis 

Marquis 

Earl 

Marquis 


Earl 

E. 

Marquis 

F. 

Duke 

Earl 

Earl 

j. 

Prince 

Duke 


Don  J.  de  Efpinola  (his  eldeft 
fon  is  Duke  of  Sexto.) 

J.  de  Zuniga. 

Fr.  de  Pimentel;  or,Dukc 
de  Medina  del  Rio 
Seco. 

Sn.  Jago  Eftuardo  (pre¬ 
tended  Duke  of  Ber- 

WICK.) 

Fr.  de  Bournombile. 

Don  Eboli. 

Joackim  Pignatelli  (they 
married  into  the  houfe 
of  Gusman,  and  then 
took  that  title  Fuen¬ 
tes  y  Gusman.  The 
eldeft  fon  Mora.) 

A"*  '  v  _  v 

is 

Lucas  Patinho. 

Juan  de  Sylva. 

Pedro  de  Cordova,  or  Co-> 
golludo. 

Manuel  de  Caftejon. 

Don  Juan  Centurion. 

Don  B.  de  Velafco,  conftable  of 
Caftile. 

Ant.  de  Sylva. 

Jof.  de  los  Rios. 

Don  Regio. 

This  title  at  prefent  in  abey¬ 
ance,  but  will  come  to  the 
Duke  of  Lerma. 

Ler- 
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Lerma 

Lo  SADA 

Maceda 
Malpica 
Manzera 
MaSSER  ANO, 

Medina  Coeli 


Medina  Sidonia 


Mina 
Miranda 
Montijo 
Montell  ano 
Mondecar 
Monte  L-eon 

*  r  \  ® 

•  -  *  .s 

Onate 

OssUNA 

*  •  -  4.  -  ■* 

\ 

Paredes 

Parsen 

Peralada 

Pio 

POPULI 

Priego 

Puno  en  Rostro 
Ricla 
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L. 

Duke 

Duke 

Don  J-of.  de  Miranda. 

M. 

Earl 

Don  Fr.  Lanzos. 

Marquis 

Jof.  Pimentel. 

Marquis 

Joack.  Pimentel. 

Prince 

Fil  Frefco,  Prince  of 
Campo  Florida. 

Duke 

Luis  de  Cordova  (eldeil 
fon  Cogolludo  or  Ca- 

mina ;  the  old  family- 

name  was  La  Cerda. 

Duke 

Pedro  de  Gufman  ILl Bue¬ 
no.  They  had  the  name 
of  ELBuENoJfrom  that 
Gufman,  who  defended 
Tariffa  fo  bravely  in  the 
year  1292. 

Marquis 

Gufman. 

Earl 

Antonio  de  Zuniga. 

Earl 

Ch.  Portocarero.. 

Duke 

Jof.  de  Solis. 

Marquis 

N.  de  Mendofa. 

Duke 

— —  PignatellL 

1  * 

O. 

Earl 

Don  Jof.  de  Gufman. 

Duke 

Pedro  Giron. 

P. 

Earl 

Don  Diego  de  Gufman. 

Earl 

Joack.  de  la  Cerda. 

Earl 

Fer.  de  Bujados. 

Prince 

Dutchefs 

Regio. 

Earl 

Juan  de  Croix. 

Earl 

Fr.  Xavier  Arias. 

R. 

Earl 

Don  Amb.  de  Funes. 

San 
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San  Estevan 
San  Juan 
Salva  Tierra 
Santa  Cruz 
Sarria 
Serbelloni 
Siruela 

Soto-Mayor 

«  .  • 

Tenebron 

1'  r- ; ^  O  tr 


Torrecuso 


Vedmar 
Villa  Franca 
Villa  Garcia 
UzEDA 

VlLLADARIAS 

VlLLENA 


Duke 

Marquis 

Earl 

Marquis 

Marquis 

Earl 

Earl 

Duke 

Earl 
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Don  A.  de  Benavides. 
Juan  Pizarro. 
Juan  de  Cordova. 
Jof.  de  Sylva. 
Nic.  de  Carvajal. 


*2$ 


T. 


JUJ, 

Marquis 


Fr.  Balbi. 

F.  S.  M.  Maflones  yLima. 

Don  Ger.de  Montezuma.  This 
gentleman  is  a  lineal  de¬ 
scendant  from  the  fa¬ 
mous  Prince  Monte¬ 
zuma,  and  enj  oy  s  a  pen  - 
lion  from  the  court  of 
Spain  on  that  account. 

Carracciolo. 


V  and  U. 


Marquis  Don  Ph.  Pacheco. 

Marquis  Ant.  de  Toledo. 

Marquis  Bart,  de  Mendoza. 

Duke  Ant.  Pacheco. 

Marquis 

f  In  Abeyance ) "  Zuniga. 
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Some  OFFICERS  about  the  Court  of  S  P  A I  N. 

Kings  Ho u fold. 

Duke  of  Medina  Coeli,  Matter  of  the  Horfe. 

Duke  of  Alva,  Steward  of  the  Houfhold.* 

R  2  Duke 

*  The  Duke  of  Alva,  in  December  1760,  defired  leave  of  his  Majefty  to  refign 
his  employments,  and  retire  from  court :  He  prayed  the  King  to  continue  his'  honours-, 
to  which  the  King  replied,  that  he  would  not  only  continue  his  honours,  but  his  ap¬ 
pointments  too.  The  resignation  of  the  chief  great  man  in  Spain  made,  as  you  will 

imagine. 
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COURT-OFFICERS,  &c. 

Duke  de  Lozada,  Squire  of  the  Body. 

Don  Pedro  Stuart,  firft  Equerry. 

+*  *  *  r  •  T  -  * 

Infant's  Houjhold . 

Duke  de  Montellano,  Mayor  Domo  to  Don  Luis. 

Queen's  Houjhold. 

Marquis  de  Monte  'All  eg  re,  Firft  Steward. 

Marquis  Tripuzi,  Second  Steward. 

Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  Matter  of  the  Horfe. 

Marquis  de  Andia,  Gentleman  of  the  Horfe. 

Queen  Dowager's  Houjhold \ 

Don  Pedro  de  Villa  Real,  Mayor  Domo  to  the  QJVTother. 
Conde  de  Banos,  Matter  of  the  Horfe  to  the  Queen  Mother. 

Duke  de  Betar,  Governor  of  the  Prince  and  Infant. 

Don  Luis  de  Corduba,  Card,  and  Archbifhop  of  Toledo. 
Grand  Patriarch,  Don  Bert,  de  Corduba,  Son  to  the  Duke  q£ 
Medina  Coeli. 

•  ■  *  i  -  x .  .*  V 

LADIES  of  the  BED-CHAMBER  to  the  late 

Qjjeen  AMALIA. 

Marchionefs  of  Aytona.  ; 

Princefs  Jacchi.  r 

Marchionefs  of  Ares  a. 

Countefs  of  ^blitas. 

Dutchefs  of  St.  Est  e-van. 

Marchionefs  of  Mina. 

Princefs  Masseran. 

Dutchefs  of  Bournombile. 

Dutchefs  of  Castro  Piniano. 

"  ^  7  ▼  r  f  ^  *\  f  ^  y  , 

imagine,  much  noife  at  Madrid,  The  Duke  of  Alva  has  undoubtedly  great  parti 
and  abilities ;  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  a  capacity  equal  to  his.  The  Marquis  of 
Mont-Allegre  fucceeded  him.  The  Duke,  to  fay  the  truth,  having  been  the 
firft  man,  manager,  and  diredior  during  all  the  late  reign,  did  not  like  to  find  him- 
felf  l.efs  confidercd  in  this,  and  therefore  chofe  to  retire.  It  was  not  apprehended,  that 
his  retiring  would  at  all  aftedt  Mr.  Wall.  The  Duke  is  hereditary  chancellor  of  the 

Indies,  dean  of  the  council  of  ftate,  and  director  of  the  academy,  &c. 

*  •  1  •- 
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Countefs  of  Benevente. 

Countefs  of  Fuen  Clara. 

Princefs  Pio. 

Marchionefs  of  Valderavano. 

Countefs  of  Fue^tes. 

Countefs  of  Castro  Piniano. 

Dutchefs  of  Medina  Sidonia. 

Dutchefs  of  Arcos. 

Dutchefs  of  Uzeda. 

Dutchefs  of  Veragua. 

LADIES  of  the  BED-CHAMBER  to  Jhe 
QJLJ  E'EN  MOTHER. 

Dutchefs-Dowager  of  Medina  Sidonia. 

Countefs  of  Siruela. 

Marchionefs  of  Castel  Rios. 

Countefs  of  Serbelloni. 

Countefs  of  Banos. 

Marchionefs  of  Baneza. 

Countefs  Priego. 

Dutchefs  of  Populi. 

Marchionefs  of  Torrecuso. 


Defcription  of  the  King  of  Spains  Public  Entry  into 

Madrid ,  yuly  13,  1760, 

f  Tranjlated from  the  Spanijh  Gazette.) 

SUNDAY  the  13th  being  the  day  fixed  by  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jefty  for  his  public  entry,  the  requifite  preparations  having 
been  all  finifhed,  fuch  as  triumphal  arches  ereded  in  different 
parts  of  the  city  -j-,  the  fountains  adorned,  the  fronts  of  the  houfes 

t  Thefe  triumphal  arches,  though  they  were  very  expenfive,  yet  few  of  them  were 
in  a  good  tafte ;  the  figures  ill-grouped,  and  croudedj  the  allegory  not  very  intelli¬ 
gible,  and  molt  of  them  rather  heavy. 


covered 
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covered  with  paintings,  hangings,  looking-glafs,  and  furniture,  in 
all  the  ftreets,  through  which  his  majefty  intended  to  pafs ;  the  ftl- 
ver-fmiths,  in  particular,  having  ornamented  their  houfes  in  the 
nature  of  a  long  fquare,  with  four  towers  at  each  corner,  all  fet 
off  with  plate  and  fome  jewels  §.  Things  being  thus  prepared,  at 
four  in  the  afternoon  the  two  companies  of  Spanilh  and  Walloon 
guards  were  placed  with  their  officers  and  colours,  and  the  regi¬ 
mental  mufick,  along  the  Carrier. 

At  fix  o’clock,  his  Majefty,  with  the  Queen  and  royal  family, 
came  out  of  the  back  gate  of  the  Retiro ,  in  this  order  of  procef- 
fion  ; 

1 .  The  companies  of  halberdiers,  with  mufick. 

2.  Three  fquadrons  of  horfe  life-guards,  Spanifh,  Italian,  and 
Flemifh,  with  trumpets  and  kettle-drums. 

3.  Four  gilded  coaches  of  the  king’s  ftables,  with  trumpets  and 
kettle-drums,  in  which  were  the  Mayor  Domos  de  Sema- 
na,  who  went  before  to  St.  Mary’s  Church. 

4.  Coach  of  the  queen’s  officers,  with  the  Marquis  de  Monte 
Allegre,  her  firft  fteward,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sido- 
nia,  her  mailer  of  the  horfe,  and  the  Marquis  de  Andia, 
gentleman  of  the  horfe. 

5.  The  Mayor  Domos  de  Semana,  in  another  coach. 

6.  Nine  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  in  other  coaches. 

7.  Nine  coaches  with  four  horfes,  in  which  were  the  gentlemen 
of  the  king’s  privy  chamber. 

8.  A  coach  with  eight  horfes,  richly  harnefled,  with  four  foot¬ 
men  and  eight  grooms  walking  on  each  fide. 

9.  A  coach  with  eight  horfes,  equally  rich,  attended  in  the  fame 
manner,  in  which  were  the  king’s  mafter  of  the  horfe,  the 
Duke  of  Medina  Coeli  ;  the  Duke  of  Alva,  fteward  of 
thehoufhold;  the  Duke  de  Los  ad  a,  familier  de  corps,  or 

§  The  ornaments  of  the  houfes  likewife  were  many  of  them  immenfely  expenfivej 
but  in  the  worft,  moft  abfurd,  and  ridiculous  tafte  you  can  imagine  :  that  of  the 
Marquis  Doniati  was,  1  think,  the  moll:  expenfively  ill-defigned  of  any,  with  mot¬ 
tos  and  devices  in  plenty. 
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fquire  of  the  body;  the  Principe  de  Masserano,  captain 
of  the  Italian  company  of  life-guards ;  and  Don  Pedro 
Stuart,  firfi:  equerry. 

10.  Twenty  four  of  the  King  and  Queen’s  footmen,  and  the 
Ecuyers  de  Campo. 

1 1 .  The  King’s  coach,  of  mafiy  filver,  drawn  by  eight  fine  Nea¬ 
politan  horfes  richly  harnefied,  in  which  were  the  KING 
and  QU  E  E  N,  guarded  by  all  the  officers  of  the  life-guard, 
that  were  not  otherwife  Rationed,  and  twelve  of  the  king’s 
pages  in  their  liveries  embroidered  with  gold,  walking  on 
each  fide. 

12.  A  large  body  of  life-guards,  with  their  officer. 

13.  The  Prince  of  Asturias,  and  the  Infant  Don  Gabrjel 
in  their  coach,  attended  with  guards. 

14.  The  Infants  Don  Antonio  Pasqual,  and  Don  Fran¬ 
cisco  Xavier  in  theirs,  with  their  guards. 

15.  The  Princefs  Donna  Maria  Josepha,  and  Donna  Ma¬ 
ria  Luisa,  in  another  coach,  with  their  guards. 

16.  The  Infant  Don  Luis  Antonio  Jayme,  in  his  coach* 
with  his  guards  *. 

17.  Ladies  of  honour  in  gilt  coaches. 

18.  The  Mayor  Domos  de  Semana  to  his  Majefty,  in  their  coach. 

29.  Two  battalions  of  foot,  Spanifh  and  Walloon  guards. 

In  this  order  of  proceffion  their  Majefties  came  up  to  the  firfi: 
triumphal  arch,  eredted  at  the  entrance  of  that  fine  ftreet  DeAIcalay 
oppofite  to  which  the  Queen  Mother  was  feated  in  a  principal 
balcony,  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  the  Marquis  de  Tripuzi  her 
firfi;  fteward ;  the  King  and  Queen  made  their  refpedls  to  her,  as 
they  palled,  which  fiie  returned.  Their  majefiries  then  went  to  St. 
Mary’s  Church. 

The  concourfe  of  people,  both  natives  and  foreigners,  was  im- 
menfe  in  all  the  fireets ;  and  the  balconies  were  lined  with  people 
of  fafhion,  in  great  variety  of  drefles,  colours,  and  jewels. 

*  The  Viva  Don  Luis !  was  by  much  the  loudeft  and  mod  hearty  of  the  peopled 
acclamations. 

Their 
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Their  Majefties  being  come  to  St.  Mary’s  Church,  his  Emi¬ 
nence  the  Cardinal-Archbifhop  of  Toledo  waited  at  the  portico 
in  company  with  the  Rewards  and  gentlemen  of  the  month,  and 
houfhold,  to  prefent  the  royal  family,  and  the  reft  with  holy-water: 
after  which  they  heard  the  TeDeum  and  Salve  fung,  with  the  band 
and  mufic  of  the  royal  chapel :  Then  taking  a  different  route,  they 
found  the  houfes,  arches,  and  fountains  all  illuminated,  it  being 
now  after  fun-fet. 

After  their  return  to  the  Buen  Retiro,  they  faw  the  fire -works 
prepared  by  the  town,  from  their  own  balcony,  which  were  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  fmall  Plafa  de  Pelota  ||. 

On  the  14th,  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  comedy  reprefented 
before  their  Majefties,  named  the  Triumph  of  Hercules,  after  which 
the  fire-works  were  the  fame  as  the  night  before. 

On  the  15th,  their  Majefties  went  to  fee  the  bull-feafi,  and 
were  much  pleafed  with  the  fpedtacle,  as  no  fatal  misfortune  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  cavaliers  *.  During  thefe  three  days,  the  houfes  of 
the  gentry  and  others  were  illuminated. 

►  * 

On  the  Saturday  the  King  attended  at  the  fura ,  and  took  the 
accuftomed  oath.  In  the  evening  the  trades-people  of  the  town 
having  paffed  before  their  majefties  in  mafquerade  dreffes,  one  of 
them  made  a  fpeech,  and  fo  retired.  This  evening  concluded  alfo 
with  fire-works  and  illuminations  :  and  thus  ended  the  folemnities 
celebrated  on  occafion  of  the  Public  Entry  of  Don  Carlos  III. 
King  of  Spain. 


In  my  opinion,  much  the  moft  pleafing  part  of  the  fight  was  the* 
pnmenfe  mob  in  the  ftreets ;  which  being  compofed  of  all  reli- 

||  Thefe  fire-works  were  very  poorly  contrived,  and  went  off  extremely  ill. 

*  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  cavaliers  on  this  occafion  came  off  fo  well ;  for  the 
poor  bulls  had  been  kept  almoft  faffing  for  four  days  before,  in  order  to  lower  their 
courage  :  and  this  was  done,  left  the  ^ue^n  and  the  Court  fhould  be  fhocked  at  the 
fight  of  any  tragical  event,  that  might  otherwife  have  happened.  But  fee  the  ac¬ 
count  of  this  article,  p.  107,  &  feqq. 
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gious  orders,  of  all  kinds  of  lay,  civil,  and  ecclefiaftical  habits ;  in 
fhort,  of  all  drefles  in  the  world,  and  of  both  fexes,  formed  the  moft 
motley  fcene  that  fancy  ever  painted  ! 

The  theatre  of  the  Buen  Retiro  is  extremely  pretty,  and  very 
finely  ornamented :  It  will  always  remain  as  a  ftriking  proof  of 
the  genius,  fancy,  and  invention  of  the  celebrated  Farinelli  ; 
who  had  no  reafon  to  regret  the  leaving  England,  fince  Spain 
has  made  him  ample  amends  :  his  apartments  were  the  belt  in  the 
whole  palace  of  the  Retiro ,  the  fame  that  the  Duke  de  Los  ad  a 
has  now ;  and  his  levee  was  more  crouded  than  the  minifter’s,  or 
King’s.  He  retired  with  an  immenfe  fortune  on  the  death  of 
Queen  Barbara. 

The  Venetian  Ambajfador  made  his  public  entry  into  Madrid, 
on  the  23d  of  July,  in  his  Venetian  black  habit,  on  horfeback. 
There  were  fome  who  preferred  his  entry  to  that  of  the  King’s ; 
but  his  ftate-coaches  were  miferably  tarnifiied  and  fhabby. 
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Defcription  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Laurence, 
commonly  called  the  ESCURIAL. 

-  a  1  •  *  •  •  t  >  r  , 

THE  Escurial  is  a  village  in  the  kingdom  of  •New-Cas- 
tile,  feven  leagues  to  the  north  of  Madrid,  fo  called 
from  the  word  efcoria ,  which  fignifies  the  drofs  of  the  iron  mines, 
which  were  there  formerly,  and  therefore  the  proper  name  is  Es* 
corial. 

This  little  village  gives  name  to  the  palace  of  the  Escurial, 
which  was  built  by  Giovanni  Baptista,  by  order  of  Philip 
II.  in  the  year  1563,  as  appears  by  this  infcription  : 

D.  O.  M. 

OPERI  ADSPICIAT. 

P  H  I  L  I  P  P  V  S  II. 

H  I  S  P  A  N.  REX. 

A  FUNDAMENTIS  EREXIT 

MDLXIII. 

JOAN.  BAPTISTA 
ARCH1TECTUS. 

IX.  K  A  L  E  N  D.  MAII. 

The  motive  which  engaged  that  prince  in  this  religious  work, 
I  fhall  fpeak  of  hereafter  for,  as  he  had  fo  little  piety  himfelf 
5a  mind  or  adion,  one  cannot  but  be  furprized  at  his  conceiving 
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fuch  a  defign.  Such  as  it  was  however,  it  gave  a  freili  occalion 
of  difguft  to  the  Spanifh  parliament,  or  the  Cortes ,  as  they  call 
it,  the  general  aiTembly  of  the  Rates,  or  reprefentatives  of  the  fe- 
veral  cities.  For  Philip  having  called  a  Cortes ,  to  afk  fupp’lies 
.for  carrying  on  the  war  againfi  France ,  the  Rates  very  freely  voted 
a  large  fubfidy  of  fome  millions;  which  the  artful  monarch,  as  foon 
as  he  had  once  fecured  in  his  own  coffers,  applied  to  the  building 
of  this  convent.  This  mifapplication  of  the  public  revenues  fo 
difguRed  the  Cortes ,  that  they  met  lefs  frequently,  and  with  more 
reluctance,  being  unwilling  to  be  cajoled  out  of  their  money  by 
the  tricks  of  deligning  princes  :  and  fucceeding  monarchs,  having 
found  out  other  ways  of  railing  their  lupplies,  have  rarely  called 
a  Cortes  fince  that  time,  for  a  very  political  reafon,  the  fear  of  be¬ 
coming  lefs  abfolnte. 

Thirl  are  two  libraries  in  the  Escurial,  one  upon  the  firR 
floor,  and  the  other  upon  the  fecond:  that  upon  the  firR  floor  is 
a  fine,  long,  arched  room;  the  deling  and  the  walls  all  painted 
by  Pellegrin  y  Pellegrini,  (a Milanefej  a  difciple  of  Bua- 
noroti,  and  Barthol.  Carducho,  a  Florentine.  This  library 
contains  all  the  printed  books,  excepting  fome  firft  editions ,  which 
are  kept  above,  and  paintings,  and  the  ufual  baubles  fhewn  to 
ftrangers  :  fuch  as  moneys,  medals,  and  cafls  ;  a  Jewifh  Riekel ; 
an  iman,  or  calamite  Rone,  or,  as  I  fliould  call  it,  a  magnet ,  weigh¬ 
ing  feven  pounds,  which  fupports  an  arrobe,  or  twenty-five  pounds 
weight.  Here  they  fhew  you  an  illuminated  MS.  of  the  Revela¬ 
tions,  in  a  fmall  folio,  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  St.  Amadeus  : 
a  MS.  in  gold  letters,  of  the  four  gofpels,  in  Latin,  large  folio, 
upon  vellum,  written  in  the  time  of,  the  Emperor  Conrad,  cal¬ 
led  the  Golden  Book  of  Fife bius  Reterodamus .  There  are  alfo  fome 
other  curioflties,  mentioned  in  the  tliftory  of  this  Convent ,  by  Pa¬ 
dre  Frey  Francifco  de  los  Santos ,  4m.  Madrid  1667,  which  I  could 
not  obtain  a  fight  of ;  fuch  as,  their  oldefi  MS.  of  St.  Austin  De 
Baptifmo  Parvulorum ,  litteris  majufculu  Longobardicis ;  a  MS.  of 
the  Gofpels,  in  the  oldefi  Greek  letter,  a  book  of  St.  Chryso¬ 
stom’s.  Thefe  I  afked  for  feveral  times,  but  was  always  told. 
No  pnede  verle ,  or,  “  You  cannot  fee  it:”  But  I  believe  they  are 
behind  the  altar  in  the  facriffy,  where  I  law  a  very  fine  illuminated 
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MilTal,  and  are  made  ufe  of  to  decorate  that  altar,  upon  great  1b- 
lemnities,  being  finely  bound.  I  fucceeded  no  better  with  regard 
to  a  Greek  Bible  of  the  Emperor  Catacuzenus,  exactly  agreeing 
with  the  LXX.  I  afked  after  the  famous  drawings  of  men,  wo¬ 
men,  animals,  plants,  &c.  in  feveral  volumes  folio,  by  Don  Franc. 
Hernandez  of  Toledo,  taken  foon  after  their  firfi:  difcovery  of 
America  ;  but  the  librarian  told  me,  they  were  burnt  in  the  fire 
that  made  fo  much  havock  in  this  library,  on  June  7,  1674,  which 
lafted  1.5  days. 

But  «the  other  library,  which  is  above  hairs,  contains  all  the 
manufcripts,  except  the  few  above-mentioned,  and  is,  I  believe, 
one  of  the  nobleft  collections  this  day  in  the  whole  world.  There 
are  1824  volumes  of  Arabic  MSS.  only ;  Greek  MSS.  in  profu- 
fion,  in  folio  and  quarto,  of  immenfe  antiquity,  yet  fair  and  le¬ 
gible  throughout.  There  are  no  lefs  than  three  MSS.  of  Diofco - 
rides ,  when  it  has  been  thought,  that  only  one  MS.  of  it  exifted, 
and  that  at  Constantinople,  as  Busbequius  tells  us.  Here 
are  parts  of  Livy ,  Dion  Cafjius ,  Diodorus  Siculus ,  and  others  never 
yet  publifhed.  If  I  remember  right,  I  think  there  are  13  volumes 
in  folio  MS.  of  Livy  only.  Then  as  to  MS.  copies  of  the  New 
Tehament,  they  are  in  great  numbers,  either  containing  the  whole 
or  part.  There  are  too  fome  new,  unpublished  claflical  authors  : 
three  Olynthic  Orations  of  Demoflhenes  ;  four  of  the  Philippics ; 
Oratio  ad  Epijlolas  Philippi ;  0  ratio  de  Repub  lie  a  ordinanda ,  E pif- 
tola  Philippi  Iliad  in  black  ink,  with  a  comment  or  fcholia  by 
Tzetzes,  in  red  ink,  in  the  oppofite  column.  I  found  there 
MSS.  of  Terence ,  Juftin ,  Valerius  Maximus',  of  Horace  and  Virgil 
many  ;  fome  of  Juvenal,  Catullus ,  Tibullus ,  and  Propertius ,  Sueto¬ 
nius ,  Sallujl:  but,  what  I  regretted  much,  none  of  Tacitus.  The 
Greek  tragedians,  &c.  in  abundance,  remarkably  finely  written-, 
particularly  Arijlophanes  in  folio  :  fome  of  the  moderns,  fuch  as 
Aretinus  de  Bello  Punico  Prime  :  Idem  de  Bello  Gothico :  Epiflola 
ejufdem. 

I  copied  a  little  Greek  poem,  at  the  head  of  which  was  writ¬ 
ten,  Cartophylacis  Bulgaria  duo  Carmina ,  qua  inferipta  Junt  UoSog. 
In  priori  defer ibit  Mala  Mulieris  mala',  in  pojleriori  bona  bona. - 
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N.  B.  Quis  autem  noverit ,  quis  Cartophylax'  hie  flier  it ;  erat  enim 
Nomen  Officii,  fepeque  inter  Libros  hofee  MSS.  occurrunt  Opera  Jo- 
annis  Rediafeni ,  Cartophylacis  Bulganenjh.  The  poem  itfelf  is  not 
worth  inferting  here. 

With  regard  to  the  MSS.  of  the  New  'Tef  ament ;  I  was  de¬ 
termined  to  collate  two  or  three  of  the  mod  remarkable  texts,  to 
fee  how  they  dood.  Having  feen  in  England,  how  the  famous 
text,  fob  annis  Epiji.  I.  cap.  V.  ver.  7,  8.  dood  in  our  Alexandrian 
MS.  I  took  down  two  of  the  olded  MSS.  of  the  Epijiles  which  I 
could  find  in  the  Efcurial,  and  having  a  fmall  Greek  Tedament  in 
my  pocket,  I  collated  that  text  fird,  in  prefence  of  the  auditor  and 
fome  other  gentlemen.  It  is  remarkable,  that  both  the  MSS.  fhould 
concur  word  for  word  in  this  reading  :  "Oti  rp  eig  ear  tv  01  juxpTvgSvres- 
to  TTvevpoi,  not)  to  v d'up,  KOii  to  ciiptcc'  kcu  oi  Tghg  sl$  to  ev  HktiV  ei  Tyjv  piap- 
tvqIccv  tiov  ocv3‘f/7ruv  Xu^/Suvo jxtv ,  x.  t.  A.  One  of  them  read  eAgs/3o- 
psv,  which,  I  think,  has  more  force.  I  do  not  enter  into  the  con- 
troverfy  whether  this  be  the  right,  or  the  wrong  reading ;  I  fhall 
only  add,  that  fuch  I  found  it  in  two  MSS.  of  a  different  character, 
and  age,  and  which  did  not  appear  to  be  copies  of  each  other.  But 
the  curious  reader,  after  having  examined  Dr.  Mills’s  long  note- 
on  this  verfe,  and  alfo  the  tedious  comment  of  Mr.  Wetstein, 
may  fee  more  in  Une  Differ  tat  ion  Critique  fur  le  Verfet  feptieme  dii 
Chapitre  V.  de  la  premiere  Bp  it  re  de  St.  fean,  par  M.  Martin,  a 
Utrecht ,  1717,  12  mo. 

As  to  the  famous  pafiage,  ad  cTimotheum ,  Epifl.  I.  c.  iii.  v.  16,  all* 
the  MSS.  clearly  read  ©sag,  or  0£. 

With  regard  to  that  in  the  beginning  of  St.  John,  it  is  out 
of  doubt  ©tog  vjv  0  Aoyog,  and  not  ©-,  or  Qeii,  as  fome  would  have  it. 

There  is  in  this  library  all  the  collection  of  MSS.  and  printed- 
books,  formerly  belonging  to-  the  famous  Cardinal  Si rlet us, 
with  the  cardinal’s  notes  in  mod:  of  them :  the  very  catalogue 
itfelf  of  Cardinal  Sirletus’s  collection  is  a  vad  curiofity.  The 
book  contains,  fil'd,  the  original  letters  of  the  Duke  D’Oliva- 
res,  and  others,  about  fettling  the  purchafe  of  it.  Then  follows- 
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the  catalogue  of  his  Greek  MSS.  in  Greek:  the  title  runs  thus, 
K ocTcUXoyot;  ruv  B*/3 \tccv  JCxjcx.y^a.^Bvjcuv  tv  ev$ox,i[jCOTOi1v  £<p- 

Xutv,  See.  &c.  After  this  follows  a  Latin  catalogue  of  his  Latin 
MSS.  and  printed  books ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  cardinal’s  libra¬ 
rian  tells  us,  “  Take  notice,  that  there  is  no  book  here,  of  what 
“  kind  foever,  in  which  his  eminence  hath  not  Wrote  with  his 
“  own  hand  fome  notes  :  adeo  ut  omnes  audit  &  corredii  ab  ipfo  vert 
<c  did poterint.” 

0 

In  a  very  old  Latin  defeription  of  the  illands  of  Europe,  with 
the  maps,  the  writer,  whofe  name  I  could  not  find,  mentions  the 
following  cities  in  Great  Britain,  Londinum ,  Neomagus ,  Petu¬ 
nia,  Otuana ,  Callagum ,  Orria ,  Coria :  in  Scotland,  Trimontum, 
Uzellum ,  Rethigonum ,  Corda,  Linopibia ;  which  I  leave  for  our  an¬ 
tiquaries  to  decypher.  In  the  library  below,  I  found  Apthonii 
U^oywoco-fjcdTcc ,  M.  Bt  uti  Ppijiolce  Grceco-Latince,  and  Pkaleridis 
Ppijiolce ,  all  bound  together.  Thofe  of  Brutus  contained  only  epi- 
ftles  of  his  to  the  Pergamenians,  with  their  anfwer ;  to  the  Rho - 
diisy  Coisy  PatarceiSy  Cauniisy  Lyciisy  D amice,  Cyzicenis,  Smyrnceis , 
Mytelenjibus,  Mylejiis ,  Prallianis  Bythyniis ,  all  Greek,  per  A.  Com - 
melinu?riy  159 7.  One  in  Latin,  Brutus  Ciceroni  fuo.  The  epiftles 
of  Phalaris  were  riefl  tv  E-zns-oXtxv  Xccpocx]^^.  Not  thofe  which 
Boyle  publifhed. 

But  to  return  to  the  manufeript  library  above  flairs;  it  certainly 
abounds  with  ineflimable  riches  too  numerous  to  be  deferibed. 
But  as  to  the  catalogues  of  the  principal  Greek,  Latin,  and  He¬ 
brew  MSS.  I  fhall  give  them  at  length  at  the  end  of  this  account. 

All  this  wealth  is  depofited  in  the  hands  of  a  few  illiterate 
monks,  poor  Jeromites ;  but  they  are  full  as  jealous  of  thefe  trea- 
fures,  as  if  they  underflood  their  true  value.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty,  and  by  the  help  of  fome  interefl,  that  I  got  any  accefs 
at  all  to  thele  MSS.  and  when  I  had  got  accefs,  if  I  wrote  down 
or  collated  any  thing,  it  gave  them  fufpicions  ;  becaufe,  fay  they*, 
if  you  copy  our  MSS.  the  originals  will  then  be  worth  nothing. 
That  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  that  the  originals  will  be  of  no  value,  if 
they  become  of  any  ufe. 
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I  do  not  doubt  but  there  are  many  very  valuable  things  among 
the  printed  books,  both  below  and  above  flairs ;  fome  I  have  feen, 
but  few  of  them ;  fuch  as  Virgil ,  in  folio,  whether  a  forgery,  or 
not,  I  cannot  fay;  date  1407.  It  appeared  to  me  as  a  literary 
phenomenon ;  "Terence  1482;  another  Virgil ,  large  letter,  with 
fuperb  illuminations.  But  the  backs  of  the  books  below  flairs  are 
all  turned  from  you,  befides  being  locked  up,  fo  that  no  one  but 
the  librarians  themfelves  can  poflibly  tell  you  what  they  are ;  and 
as  they  are  fo  wretchedly  ignorant,  their  informations  will  avail 
you  but  very  little.  They  have  had  no  man  of  learning  among 
them,  fince  the  times  of  Arias  Montanus,  who  was  indeed 
a  truly  great  man.  There  is  a  copy  of  his  Bible,  in  feven  or  eight 
•volumes  in  folio,  finely  printed  on  vellum,  with  the  Hebrew  text, 
Je rom's  verfion,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  LXX. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  this  library  is  not  in  other 
.hands ;  for  then  the  world  might  hand  fome  chance  of  being  be¬ 
nefited  by  it.  Michael  Syri,  a  Syro-Maronite,  one  of  the  King’s 
librarians,  has  printed  one  volume  of  the  Arabic  catalogue ;  but 
why  it  is  not  permitted  to  be  fold,  I  cannot  fay ;  if  it  had,  1  had 
fent  it  into  England  before  now. 

The  principal  things  in  this  convent  are,  firfl,  the  Church , 
which  is  a  noble  edifice  in  the  infide ;  its^  riches  and  paintings  are 
ineflimable;  but  of  thefe  latter ,  I  fhall  give  a  feparate  catalogue 
hereafter.  The  cutfide,  however,  of  this  church,  is  the  heaviefl 
building  imaginable.  The  whole  convent  is  truly  a  fort  of  quarry 
above-ground.  It  has  often  put  me  in  mind  of  thofe  lines  of  Mr, 
Pope  : 

Greatnefs  with  Timon  dwells  in  fuch  a  draught. 

As  brings  all  Brobdignag  before  your  thought. 

-I  can  difcover  no  flile  of  architecture  in  it,  though  it  is  moil  pro- 
•bably  of  the  Doric  order.  It  is  a  large,  confufed  flupendous  pile, 
divided  into  a  vafl  number  of  fquare  courts.  The  reafon  of  which 
is  owing  to  the  following  circumflance. 

r 

Philip  II.  the  founder  of  this  convent,  made  a  vow,  when  he 
.gained  the  battle  of  St,  Quint  in,  (againfl  the  French  in  the  fron¬ 
tiers 
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tiers  of  Picardy,  in  1557)  fix  years  before,  to  build  a  convent 
at  the  Escurial  for  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Jerom.  This  or¬ 
der  is  unknown  in  France,  and  was  abolifhed  in  Italy,  becaule 
■one  of  them  attempted  the  life  of  Charles  Borromeo.  He 
preferred  this  order,  becaufe  he  was  obliged  to  cannonade  a  con¬ 
vent  of  Jeromites  during  the  fiege  of  St.  Quhntin.  He  faid 
to  his  confeftor  during  the  battle,  when  the  bullets  flew  about 
pretty  thick,  “  And  how  do  you  like  this  mufic  ?”  “  And  it  pleafe 
your  Majefty,”  replied  the  monk,  “  I  do  not  like  it  at  all.” 
“  Nor  I  neither,”  faid  the  King;  “  and  do  not  you  think  my  fa - 
* *  ther  v/as  a  very  flirange  man,  who  could  find  any  diverfion  in 
**  this  kind  of  entertainment  ?”  The  battle  was  gained  on  St. 
Lawrence’s  day,  on  the  10th  of  Auguft,  wherefore  he  called  the 
convent  after  the  name  of  that  faint ;  and  as  the  holy  father  was 
unhappily  burnt  upon  a  gridiron,  this  prince  has  immortalized  the 
very  manner  of  his  martyrdom  :  for  he  has  not  only  ftuck  grid¬ 
irons,  either  of  paint,  wood,  metal,  or  done,  all  over  the  convent, 
but  has  built  the  very  convent  itfelf  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron. 
That  part  of  the  building,  which  is  now  the  King’s  apartment, 
is  the  handle  of  the  gridiron ;  and  the  reft  being  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  fquare  courts,  in  this  form  ; 


it  doth  not  unaptly  refemble  a  gridiron.  Having  now  done  with 
the  gridiron,  I  muft  not  forget  another  circumftance  :  As  a  proper 
compliment  was  neceflary  to  be  paid  to  St.  Lawrence,  another 
was  full  as  neceflary  to  be  paichto  St.  Jerom:  St.  Jerom,  it 
feems,  lived  among  the  mountains,  and  therefore,  tho’  from  the 
lofty  fite  of  this  convent  you  command  one  of  the  moft  extenfive 
profpedts,  that  you  commonly  meet  with  in  Spain  ;  yet  fo  much 
refped  was  to  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  this  faint,  as  to  turn 
6  the 
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the  great  front  of  this  convent  and  palace  diredlly  from  the  pro- 
fpeff ;  fo  that  you  Should  fee  nothing  at  all  but  mountains,  as 
the  faint  himfelf  had  lived  among  them.  They  give  another  rea- 
fon  for  this ;  and  fay,  the  chapel  could  not  have  Hood  due  eaffc 
and  weft  without  it.  Why  not  ?  Was  there  any  necefiity  to  make 
the  front  of  the  convent  and  the  church  too,  both  to  the  fame 
afpe£t  ? 

But  high  as  the  names  of  thefe  two  flints  ftand  here,  the 
name  of  the  founder,  Philip  II.  is  ftill  higher;  fo  that  they  re- 
fpe<ft,  firft,  the  Fundador,  then  St.  Lawrence,  and  then  St.  Je- 
rom.  Their  regard  for  their  founder  is  indeed  but  a  decent  part 
of  gratitude ;  for  as  he  thought  he  fhould  atone  for  all  his  fins  by 
railing  this  fabric,  fo  he  fpared  no  expence  to  make  it  complete. 
It  coif  Philip  IT.  during  his  reign,  28,000,000  of  ducats,  which 
is  about  3,360,000  1.  fterling.  He  lived  here  chiefly  the  laft  fif¬ 
teen  years  of  his  life  ;  and  when  he  died,  he  ordered  himfelf  to  be 
brought  out  in  his  bed  to  the  feet  of  the  high  altar,  that  he  might 
die  in  fight  of  that,  and  thus  he  expired.  The  place  where  his  bed 
was  placed,  is  fince  railed  off,  as  facred  ;  and  the  late  Queen  Bar¬ 
bara  was  the  firft  perfon  who  had  courage  enough  to  enter  it, 
fince  it  was  fliut  up  after  his  death. 

However,  fome  are  ftill  fo  fuperftitious,  as  to  believe  even 
now,  that  his  unquiet  and  perturbed  fpirit  ftill  nightly  vifits  his 
favourite  manfion,  and  ftalks  horrid  round  the  long  arcades  and 
corridores  of  the  Escurial  :  For  a  certain  princefs,  to  my  know¬ 
ledge,  gave  orders,  laft  O<ftobei*i  that  the  guard  fhould  patrole 
in  the  night  round  the  cloyfters,  to  fee  if  Philip  IPs  ghoft  really 
walked  there,  or  not. 

The pe  are  in  the  lower  library  four  very  fine  portraits  of 
Charles  V.  Philip  II.  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV.  In  Charles 
V.  you  fee  from  his  face  and  attitude,  in  his  air  and  manner,  the 
fpirit  of  a  prince,  who  was  born  to  lead  armies  to  the  fields  of 
conqueft,  and  to  aim  at  nothing  lefs  than  univerfal  monarchy.  In 
Philip  III.  and  IV.  you  difcern  rather  a  pacific  mien,  inclining 
fomewhat  to  effeminacy.  But  in  Philip  11.  the  painter  has  been 

T  very 
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very  happily  expreflive  of  his  character ;  cruelty,  pride,  hypocriiy,, 
malice,  revenge,  and  a  dark  air  of  diffimulation,  are  all  well  aflem- 
bled  in  the  lines  and  colours  of  his  countenance. 

But  however  fond  he  was  of  this  convent,  as  I  faid  before,  he 
did  not  live  to  finifh  it:  The  Pantheon ,  or  the  royal  burial-chapel 
for  the  Kings  of  Spain,  their  conforts,  and  their  defendants,  tho’ 
begun  by  the  founder,  was  not  completed,  but  by  Philip  IV. 
This  edifice  is  fo  lingular,  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  defcribe  it,  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  drawing,  fo  as  to  give  a  juft  idea  of  it. 

Inscription  on  the  Pantheon. 

_D.  O.  M. 

Locus  Sacer  Mortalitatis  Exuviis 
Catholicorum  Regum , 

A  Rejlauratore  Vitae,  Cujus  Arae  Max . 

Aujlriaca  Adhuc  Pietate  Subjacent, 

Optatam  Diem  Expeciantium, 

Quam  Pojihumam  Sedem  Sibi  Et  Suis 
Carolus  Caefarum  Max.  In  Votis  Habuit , 

Philippus  II.  Re  gum  Prudent  iff.  E  legit* 

Philippus  III .  Vere  Pius  Inchoavit . 

Philippus  IIII. 

Clementia ,  Conjlantia,  Religione  Magnus 
Auxit,  Ornavit,  Abfolvit, 

Anno  Dorn,  mdcliiii. 

It  is  an  odlagon  temple  ;  the  ftaircafe  that  defends  to  it,  is  all 
fine  marble,  the  walls,  cielings,  &c.  being  wainfc otted,  if  I  may 
fo  term  it,  with  marble,  and  the  infide  alfo  of  the  temple  is  very 
richly  ornamented  in  the  fame  manner.  As  I  was  going  down  the 
ftairs,  my  guide  told  me,  “  Here,  Sir,  is  the  rotting-place  for  the 
u  late  Queen  Amalia  ;  and  this.  Sir,  is  the  rotting-place  for  the 
“  young  princes and  fo  indeed  they  were  ',  for  the  bodies  are 
depofited  here  till  fuch  time  as  the  work  of  putrefa&ion  is  pretty 
well  finiflied,  and  the  inoftenfive  relicks  are  tranfported  into  the 
Pantheon . 


When 
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When  this  vault  was  finifhed,  Philip  IV.  gave  the  following 
•directions  for  removing  the  bodies  into  it,  by  a  mandate  dated 
Madrid,  March  1654:  where  he  fays,  “  You  fhall  place  in  it 
e<  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  Donna  Isabella  his  wife;  Phi- 
“  .lip  II.  and  his  queen  Donna  Anna  ;  Philip  III.  and  Donna 
Margaret  a  and  the  queen  Donna  Isabella,  my  dear  and 
xt  much-loved  wife.  The  firft  urn  fhall  be  Charles  V.  the  laffc 
“  I  defign  for  myfelf,  whenever  it  fhall  pleafe  God  to  take  me 
“  from  this  life.” 


It  is  impofiible  you  fhould  underhand  thefe  directions  of  Phi¬ 
lip  IV.  without  being  told,  that  as  this  temple  is  in  an  octagon 
form,  each  fide  contains  three  or  four  niches  from  top  to  bottom, 
with  two  over  the  door-cafe,  in  all  26  :  and  thefe  are  filled  up 
with  oblong  urns,  or  farcophagi :  each  having  a  brafs  plate  in  the 
center,  with  the  name  of  the  prince  or  princefs  which  it  contains. 
In  this  order  : 


Left-hand  fide . 

Donna  Isabella,  Charles  V’s 
Queen. 

- - Anna,  Philip  IPs  Qu. 

- Margareta,  Philip 

Ill’s  Queen. 

- Isabella,  Philip  IV’s 

Queen. 

Second  left-hand. 
Maria  Adelaide,  Philip  V’s 
firft  Queen.  * 

Amalia,  Charles  Ill’s  Queen. 


Light -hand  fide  of  the  Altar , 
which  takes  up  one  eighth  of 
the  Room. 

Charles  V. 

Philip  II. 

- —  III. 

- IV. 

Second  right-hand. 
Charles  II. 

Luis  I. 


There  is  an  urn  defigned  for  Isabella  of  Parma  ;  but  fheis  de¬ 
termined  not  to  lie  there. 


So  that  you  fee,  as  there  are  but  26  niches  in  all,  it  is  juft 
•half-full.  There  are  only  fix  kings,  and  feven  queens.  The  rea- 

*  Here  is  one  Queen  omitted ;  none  are  placed  here,  but  what  have  children. 

'  T  2  fon 


fon  of  this  is,  becaufe  Philip  V.  is  buried  at  San  Ildefonso  ; 
as  the  queen-mother  intends  to  be,  whenever  die  dies ;  though 
die  fays,  “  She  had  much  rather  not  die  at  all,”  having  an  utter 
averfon  to  that  operation.  But,  I  fear,  Elizabeth  of  Parma 
and  Tuscany  mud:  be  contented  to  tread  the  fame  gloomy  paths 
which  all  the  Isabels  and  Katharines  of  Arragon  trod  be¬ 
fore  her.  Ferdinand  VI.  and  his  Queen  Barbara  of  Por¬ 
tugal  are  buried  at  the  new  convent  of  the  Salefas  in  Madrid, 
which  they  founded. 

I  remember  being  told  by  an  Englifh  earl,  who  travelled 
into  Spain  a  few  years  fince,  That  when  he  came  to  fee  the  Pan- 
theon ,  he  afked  the  guide,  who  diewed  to  him  this  vault,  how  it 
came  to  pafs,  that  he  faw  there  fo  few  princes  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  ?  “  My  lord,”  fays  the  man,  “  the  reafon  is,  that  they 
“  are  all  afraid  of  the  man  with  the  great  whifkers  ;”  meaning 
Charles  V.  “  for,”  fays  he,  “  if  thofe  princes  of  the  houfe  of 
“  Bourbon  were  to  come  here,  they  would  never  agree,  and  there 
“  would  be  fuch  a  dance  of  the  dead,  as  would  be  heard  as  far  as 
“  Madrid.” 

*  .  »  \  #  ’  ,  > 

But  to  be  ierious,  it  is  certainly  a  great  pity,  that  the  Spanidi 
kings  and  queens  are  not  now  all  placed  together,  as  this  certainly 
is  a  maufoleum  worthy  of  their  reception,  and  in  every  refpedt  fuit- 
able  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy.  I  confefs,  were  I 
King  of  Spain,  I  Oiould  make  no  fcruple  of  ordering  it  fo,  with¬ 
out  ever  thinking,  that  I  in  the  leaf:  difquieted  thereby  the  repofe 
of  their  allies. 

-  id  credis  cineres  curare  fepidtos  ? 

Or,  as  another  fays, 

—  nec  fentit  damna  fepulchri. 

But  before  I  take  my  leave  of  the  Pantheon ,  which  fhews  you 
by  its  very  name  the  great  and  majeftic  ideas  which  the  Spaniards 
entertain  of  their  fovereigns ;  fince  this  is  not  the  burial-place  of 
their  monarc bs,  but  their  Gods  :  I  muft  not  omit  one  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  anecdote,  which  is  as  follows. 


When 
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W  hen  Philip  IV.  in  1654,  as  I  faid  before,  removed  the  bo¬ 
dies  deligned  for  this  maufoleum  from  their  antient  fepulchres, 
with  all  the  funeral  pomp  and  folemnity  poffible,  nay,  I  might 
add,  conceivable  :  That  they  were  re-buried  with  the  mod:  awful 
fervices  and  functions  of  mafs  and  burial  imaginable,  at  which 
Philip  IV.  affiffed  in  perfon  :  and,  in  conclulion,  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  St.  Jerom,  fpoke  a  funeral  oration,  with  this  remarkable 
text,  taken  from  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  chap,  xxxvii.  verfe  4. 

O  ye  dry  bones ,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord! 

/  *  , 

This  oration,  or  funeral  difcourfe,  I  had  curiodty  enough  to 
tranflate  part  of ;  and  it  is  indeed  the  mod;  extraordinary  funeral 
fermon.  I  ever  faw* 


Part  of  a  FUNERAL  O  RAT  10  N,  fpoken  upon 
removing  the  Bodies  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of 
Spain  into  the  Vault  at  the  ESCUR.I  A.L,  in 
1  654. 

G  R  EAT  GOD!  where  fhall  the  underftanding  go  that  is 
not  ftruck  with  admiration  ?  What  is  this  difcourfe.  Sacred 
Catholic,  Royal,  and  xAuguft  Majefty  !  that  fhall  not  be  finifhed 
in  the  time  !  What  is  this  wonder  that  is  found  in  the  ftate  of 
men  !  What  is  this  fear,  that  keeps  pace  with  the  revolution  of 
years  ?  What  is  it  ?  Can  the  world  hope  to  fee  fuch  a  theatre  of 
MajefHes  ?  Seven  crowns,  which  have  not  been  joined  together 
in  feventy  ages ;  who  would  ever  have  thought,  that  they  could 
meet,  together  to  hear  one  foie  orator  ?  What  imagination  could 
fugged:  this  ademblage  of  dead  Kings,  hearing  a  fermon,  as  well 
as  if  they  were  alive  ?  Who  has  brought  hither  your  Ccefarean 
Majeflies  ?  Monarchs  great  of  the  earth,  great  Monarchs  in 

heaven! 
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heaven  !  Who  has  brought  you  hither !  But  what  do  I  afk  ?  That 
God  is  God,  and  cannot  fail  in  that,  which  he  has  fpoken — Let 
us  hear  him  with  reverence. 

“  Son  of  man ,  prophecy  concerning  thefe  bones ,  and  fay  unto 
“  them ,  Dry  bones ,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord ;  Thus  faith  the 
tf  Lord:  Behold  I  will  open  your  tombs ,  and  I  will  lead  you  out  of 
“  your  fepulchresy  and  I  will  bring  you  into  the  land  of  Ifrael 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  4.  Let  us  adore  the  lecrets  of  God  a  function  fo 
great,  as  this  of  to-day,  requires  that  it  fhould  have  been  foretold 
by  prophefy  in  this  37  th  chapter  of  Ezekiel.  Of  a  arida,  “  Dry 
“  bones f  this  is  the  day  to  hear  a  fermon  :  Audite  verbum  Domi¬ 
ni :  “  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord”  That  is  to  hear?  Perhaps  the 
voice  of  the  living  fhall  break  the  lilence  of  the  dead  ?  Perhaps 
thofe  who  die  are  not  deaf  till  the  found  of  the  lad;  trumpet  ?  In 
novifima  tuba . 

Perhaps — but  fuppofe  I  do  not  fay  perhaps ;  there  are  dead, 
which  in  ending  their  lives  do  not  enter  into  death ;  there  are 
dead,  which  red  with  a  defire  of  life,  and  thefe  hear  as  well  as  if 
they  were  alive,  but  if  there  were  fuch,  how  fhould  our  princes 
die  ?  Afk  the  mod  eminent  cardinal  of  Bethlehem,  Jerom 
which  great  Palefine  dodtor  left  in  fome  of  his  writings, 
language  and  fpirit  fufiicient  to  form  this  difcourfe  to  the  glory  of 
cur  mod  potent  Spanish  Monarchs  :  It  is  all  his,  great  Sir,  be- 
caufe  all  St.  Jerom,  all  his  religion,  all  his  fons,  and  all  his 
fplendor,  and  all  his  exaltation  is  derived  from  your  Cccfarean 
Majedy,  and  from  the  Caefars  your  ancedors.  Of  what  death 
did  thofe  die  whom  God  made  Potentates  ?  Afk  Jerom,  and  afk 
him  upon  occafion  of  feeing  Moses  die.  Of  what  grief?  Of 
what  accident  ?  Of  what  infirmity  ?  Who  will  fay  thus,  Mor- 
tuus  efl  Moyfes  jubente  Domino  5  “  Mofes  died  becaufe  the  Lord  com - 
“  manded  him  He  died  obedient.”  The  LXX  tranflate  it,  Mortuus 
ef  Moyfes  per  verbum  Domini  il  God  killed  Mofes  by  his  word.”  And 
here  we  may  explain  the  fird  Apocalypfe  of  St.  John  the  Evange- 
lid.  Admire  and  hear  the  Almighty,  who  fpeaks  thus — I  a?n  Al¬ 
pha  and  Omega ,  the  firft  and  the  laft9  the  beginning  and  the  ending ; 

4  but 
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but  how  fharp  a  word  is  the  ending  !  And  its  force  is  to  be  fharp, 
becaufe  with  that  comes  out  of  the  mouth  a  two-edged  fword. 
De  ore  ejns  gladius  utraque  parte  acutus  exibat.  What  different 
things  hath  God  faid  by  that  mouth  !  He  breatheth  into  his  nojirils 
the  breath  of  life.  With  that  breath  and  fpirit  in  the  bread:  of  Adam,, 
the  mouth  faid  truly,  I  am  the  beginning.,  I  am  the  beginning  of 
life .  And  what  a  fword  was  that  which  faid,  I  am  the  end ,  I 
am  the  end ,  I  cut  the  thread  of  life.  How  powerful  is  God  ! 
What  mud  thofe  lips  be,  which  fpeak  life,  and  fpeak  death  at  the.v 
fame  time. 

Die  Moses,  die  now,  now,  now;  God  kills  thee  with  his 
word ;  expedt  it ;  a  death  which  is  caufed  by  the  word,  death  is 
hearing,  becaufe  it  is  death  to  hear  God  much.  He  it  is,  who 
lived  by  the  word,  and  dies  by  the  word,  fays  Jerom  to  Fabiola. 
For  if  he  fee  ms  to  have  been  governed  by  the  fpirit  of  the  word,  he 
could  ceafe  from  that  government  by  the  word  only.  Princes,  who 
are  made  fuch  by  the  hand  of  the  Mod  High,  fhall  die  by  the 
fame  means  which  they  lived ;  they  live  by  hearing  God,  and 
when  they  die,  the  voice  reds  them  being  heard,  they  die  and 
hear.  See  here  a  fovereign  auditory  of  dead  bodies  :  O  my  mod 
augud  auditory !  Ye  dry  bones,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

Hear  thou  Ccefarean  Majefly,  German  Charles,  French 
Charles,  Italian  Charles,  African  Charles,  Indian 
Charles,  Spanish  Charles,  Charles  mod  glorioudy  the 
Fifth,  hear,  thou  Ccefarean  Majedy,  the  voice  of  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  St.  Jerom,  who  will  not  think  it  drange,  becaufe  he  ex¬ 
pired  hearing  our  voices,  and  our  fongs.  Thus  faith  the  Lord. 
This  is  what  God  fays  :  Ecce  ego  aperiam  tumidos  veflros ;  “  the 
“  day  fall  come,  in  which  I  will  open  your  tombs  and  is  not  this 
to-day  ?  It  is  plain  :  And  I  will  lead  you  out  of  your  fepulchres.  And 
is  not  this  time  come,  in  which  from  the  obfcurity  of  your  fepul¬ 
chres  ye  are  taken  out  into  the  light  of  the  living  ?  Is  it  not  now  ? 
Who  doubts  it  ?  Et  inducam  vos  in  terram  Jfrael  “  And  thence  here 
“  ye  ftall  come  into  a  land  like  Ifrael And  is  not  this  now  ?.  It  is  > 
certain. 
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But  before  we  leave  the  fubjedt,  that  ye  loft  life,  what?  Have 
-we  not  to  give  to  the  eternity  of  fame,  a  voice  of  praife,  which 
-will  fill  the  world.  The  text  fays.  Fill  hominis  vaticinare  de  ojjibus 
ijlis ;  “  Man  divine  concerning  thofe  bones  before  thee.”  And  Je¬ 
rom  explains  it,  that  the  bones  of  the  juft  were  to  be  exalted  and 
praifed,  as  it  were  with  the  fpirit  of  prophets,  and  the  fury  of  the 
old  fybils.  Men  call  thofe  dead  deities :  What  grief !  To  be  com¬ 
manded  to  exalt  thofe  with  the  prophetical  fpirit,  and  to  have  only 
mine  own  ?  Quafi fpiritu  vatum .  But  let  him  ufe  that  which  he 
is  able,  and  let  it  become  fury,  quafi  furore.  Let  it  be  fury,  be- 
caufe  it  is  boldnefs ;  it  fhall  be  boldnefs,  and  let  us  begin  with  the 
greateft  man  of  men.  There  thou  art,  thou  always  conqueror, 
and  never  conquered  Charles!  there  thou  art  gone.  And  God 
leaves  me  to  fay,  that  it  is  the  honour  of  his  Divine  Majefty, 
which  is  much  honoured  there. 

The  firft  angel  grew  proud;  that  adtion  has  always  been  won¬ 
dered  at ;  of  what  could  Lucifer  be  proud  ?  Of  being  very  hand- 
fome  ?  No  ;  becaufe  it  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that  God  was  hand- 
fomer.  Of  much  underftanding  ?  Much  lefs  ;  becaufe  he  mull  own 
that  of  God  to  be  greater.  Of  much  valour  ?  Softly.  Ubi  eras , 
quando  me  laudabunt  aflra  matutinal  faid  God  to  Job.  “  Come 
“  hither ,  where  waft  thou ,  when  the  morning  flars  fang  praife  to 
i£  me?  Hflra  matutina — Jerom  fays  in  his  commentary  upon  this 
paflage  ;  “  Fhe  morning  flars  are  the  angels  infeparable  from  God , 

becaufe  they  were  flrfl  .called  to  Jing  his  praife Which  orifon  of 
that  great  world  fiwee.t  and  fonorous  birds  celebrated  ;  the  angels 
of  God  difpraifed  themfelves  founding  his  praifes  ;  and  well.  Do 
we  not  know  what  they  fung  ?  Ifaiah  tells  us,  Holy,  holy,  holy 
Lord  God  of  Hofts.  With  thofe  words  broke  forth  the  firft 
morning  of  heaven  and  earth.  Holy,  holy,  &c.  how  well  it  founds  ? 
What  is  it  to  found  well  ?  Does  Lucifer  fay,  Lord  God  of  the 
Hofts  of  God  ?  And  my  valour  ?  and  my  fpirit  r  and  my  vivacity  ? 
Moreover  I  fay,  I  will  afeend  into  heaven,  I  will  be  like  the  Moft 
High. 

•St. 'Jerom  fays  in  his  Hebrew  traditions,  that  Lucifer  being 
.made  prasfedt  of  the  camps  of  God,  was  feized  with  fuch  a  mili- 
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tary  ardor,  that  he  could  not  bear  even  God  the  Lord  of  Hods, 
Lucifer  grew  proud  of  his  valour ;  he  was  the  firft  of  the  celefiia! 
holts  ;  he  was  general  of  them  ;  O  ill-gotten  employment !  He 
was  loft  by  his  much  valour,  which  threw  out  many  vain  boafts 
againft  God,  and  that  he  could  equal  him  in  founding  the  voice  of 
war  :  Lord  God  of  Hofts. 

That  beft  gift  of  valour,  which  God  has  given  to  his  crea¬ 
tures,  broke  out  into  pride  :  I  will  afeend  into  heaven.  The  moft 
heroic  fpirit  of  the  warrior  budded  out  into  arrogance  :  I  will  he  like 
the  Moft  High.  The  moft  brave  impulfe  of  the  warrior  appeared  in 
making  a  riotous  war  in  all  heaven — Michael  fought  with  the  dra¬ 
gon.  O  great  Creator !  what  could  make  a  boafter !  and  what 
could  prompt  the  proud  !  O  Lord  God  of  Hofts,. from  that  throne 
divine,  let  thy  fovereign  Majefty  behold  this  human  tomb,  now 
redreffed  from  the  wrongs  of  old.  This  potent  arm  was  in 
Charles  :  But  what  did  it  not  do  ?  It  made  him  monarch  of 
both  worlds >  it  made  him  a  firm  pillar  of  the  church  ;  it  made  him 
a  cutting  fword  againft  herefy  ;  it  made  him  a  fhining  light  to  in¬ 
fidels  ;  it  made  him  the  terror,  and  the  admiration  of  rebels;  it 
made  him  a  general  arbitrator  of  all  empires ;  it  made  him  feared 
by  France,  obeyed  by  Germany,  acknowledged  by  Italy, 
and  revered  by  Europe;  it  made  Asia  tremble;  it  humbled 
Africa  ;  it  conquered  America  ;  it  caufed  his  valour  and  for¬ 
tune  to  obtain  more  trophies  and  victories,  than  all  monarchies 
have  counted ;  it  made  at  length  a  man,  than  whom,  from  the  firft 
of  men,  the  world  hath  not  feen  one  more  valiant,  more  fortunate, 
more  a  foldier,  or  more  glorious. 

Now  afk  Curiofity,  This  warrior,  in  whom  God  effected  fo 
much,  how  did  he  meet  God  ?  What  muft  be  the  joy  in  heaven 
to  fee  one  man  amend  the  fault  of  an  angel  ? 

Permit  me  here  to  paraphrafe  the  fecond  vifion  of  Path  mos  : 
Vidi  &  andivi  voce?n  angelorum  mult or um  ;  “  ft  here  refounded  the  po- 
“  pulous  voice  of  many  angels How  many  ?  Millions  of  millions. 
It  ought  to  be  a  great  thing,  that  cannot  be  contained  in  fa 
many  breafts !  Which  was  poured  out  by  fo  many  mouths ;  it  ap- 
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pears  to  be  a  novelty;  it  appears  to  be  a  my  fiery,  if  it  is  a  my  fie¬ 
ry  :  God,  who  can  clear  it,  does  clear  it ;  behold  it  plain,  and  given 
to  be  feen  ;  Ecce  ojiium  apertum  in  ccelo  :  A  gate  opens  in  heaven  ; 
beautiful  appearance!  St.  John  the  Evangelilt  looks  at  this,  and 
lays — There  is  a  throne  :  Ecce  fedes pojita  in  ccdo.  And  well  ? 
Have  they  not  reafon  to  rejoice,  that  God  holds  his  throne  in 
heaven  ?  Who  will  fay  fo  ?  Stay — Behold  the  Lamb  (landing  in 
the  middle  of  the  throne  :  On  that  throne,  where  there  is  a  lamb, 
fhall  be  God,  and  he  fliall  reign  for  ever  with  patience ;  it  is  much 
that  there  appears  a  lamb.  Suppofe  that  a  procefiion  came  from 
the  other  part.  I  fay  more.  Behold  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
has  conquered.  That  Lamb  is  alfo  a  Lion.  Let  it  go  ;  a  novelty 
appears ;  but  God  has  both  qualities,  he  is  gentle,  and  he  is  vali¬ 
ant.  But  further  :  There  do  not  come  from  thence  the  words.  Do 
not  attempt  it,  becaufe  it  is  great.  There  walked  four  and  twenty 
feniors,  and  laid  down  their  crowns  before  the  throne  :  There  go 
Kings,  if  they  are  Kings,  and  quit  their  crowns.  God  blefs  me  ! 
Kings  crowned,  and  their  crowns  laid  afide  1  yes,  they  lay  them  at 
the  feet  of  the  Lion-Lamb  ;  Jefus !  what  a  novelty  !  and  fo  great, 
fays  Jerom,  fo  great,  that  it  is  only  feen  in  heaven:  but  what 
voices  are  thofe,  which  fpring  from  thence  ?  It  is  true,  Zacha- 
ri  as  writes  in  the  third  chapter  it  is  true  ;  we  read  in  the  Revela¬ 
tions  of  feniors  tinging  a  new  fong,  new  becaufe  it  was  heard  not 
on  earth,  but  in  heaven  ;  That  potentates  defpifed  the  crown  of 
power.  One  crown  well  altogether  in  right,  and  nature,  it  is  little 
to  draw  it  from  theirs  and  to  let  it  fall  at  the  feet  of  God  ?  Is  it 
little  ?  Since  when  once  it  is  feen  in  heaven,  heaven  is  filled  with 
applaufe  and  admiration. 

May  God  preferve  Auguft  Charles  in  his  glory!  thou  haft 
given  to  be  feen  among  men  that  novelty,  which  the  angels  mod; 
celebrate.  What  front  of  the  Ions  of  Adam  was  better  girded 
than  thine  l  What  crown  was  enriched  with  fuch  refplendent 
flones?  Catholic,  magnanimous,  potent,  juft,  pious,  liberal, 
amiable,  feared,  heroic,  not  to  be  withftood.  Lloly  God !  from 
whence  came  the  lights  of  that  Imperial  diadem  ?  From  whence  ? 
And  the  world  beheld  them,  and  the  world  beheld  him  quit  the 
crown,  and  renounce  the  greateft  of  all  human  pomp,  with  thefe 
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words  :  Tu  folus  Dominus ,  tu  folus  Altijjimus ;  Thou  only  art  the 
Lord ,  thou  only  art  the  mojl  High .  I  fay,  that  here  broke  forth 
the  voices  of  all  'Jerufalem  triumphant,  the  voices  of  many  angels. 

It  might  be  a  novelty  in  heaven,  as  well  as  earth,  to  fee  a  ma- 
jefty,  which  almod  was  not  contained  in  the  world,  to  fee  him 
contain  himfelf  in  the  narrow  cell  of  a  monk  ?  without  afpiring, 
but  after  death ;  without  any  more  life,  than  what  fufficed  to  me¬ 
ditate  on  a  good  death.  This  might  be  a  ipedlacle  of  wonder  to 
the  mod;  fortunate,  to  fee  the  mod  triumphant  Emperor  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  lad  triumph  of  his  life,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  obfequies 
of  his  death.  This  appears  only  to  be  a  child  of  the  imagination, 
but  it  was  real  fa£L 

They  eredled  a  tomb  in  the  church  of  St.  Justus,  but  with¬ 
out  apparatus,  without  pomp  ;  that  he,  who  when  alive  was  above 
all,  was  willing  to  die  no  more  than  a  mere  man  :  The  mafs  for  his 
foul  was  celebrated  with  folemnity ;  and  there  were  two  facrifices  ; 
one,  that  of  the  altar ;  the  other,  that  of  his  bread  :  The  time  of  the 
Rejbonfo  came ;  the  mourning  of  the  body.  He  entered  the  church 
in  mourning  ;  while  he  lived  there  was  no  entrance  fo  glorious  as 
that :  He  placed  himfelf  (who  yet  had  vigour)  in  the  front  of  the 
tomb  ;  he  was  the  foie  adior  of  that  theatre  he  was  alive,  and 
reprefented  one  dead,  with  fo  much  propriety,  that  even  he 
thought  himfelf,  that  he  was  dying  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  from 
that  place  he  went  and  died  :  The  monks  fung,  and  wept ;  they 
edeemed  him  as  their  mader,  and  even  to  think,  that  he  was  to 
die,  was  a  grief.  And  to  think  that  he  really  was  to  die  became 
a  torment.  What  a  great  thing  was  it  to  fee,  that  majedic  age  of 
Charles  ail  attentive,  with  a  taper  in  his  hand,  as  if  with  his 
light  he  was  contemplating  the  dark  glooms  of  death  he  bathed 
in  tears  his  venerable  cheeks,  as  one  who  died  with  underdand- 
ing,  and  knew  what  it  was  to  die,  and  underdood  that  there  were 
faults  to  be  bewailed.  He  prayed  the  Divine  Majedy  for  his  foul, 
never  more  happy  ;  lince,  for  this  his  fupplication,  God  was  giv¬ 
ing  him  life  at  that  time  to  enable  him  to  make  that  prayer.  The 
requiefcam  in  pace  was  fung ;  and  lifting  up  his  crying  eyes  to 
heaven,  he  faid  aloud.  Amen.  And  he  was  in  fufpenfe  long 
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enough  to  remain  in  a  lively  faith,  that  the  Lord  of  the  living  and 
the  dead  heard  him.  He  turned  himfelf  to  the  prieft,  and  proft rat¬ 
ing  himfelf  before  him,  he  offered  into  his  hands  the  lighted  ta¬ 
per,  faying  :  Into  tby  hands  I  commend  my  fpirit .  Into  thofe 
hands,  which  had  compleated  offering  to  the  Eternal  Father  the 
unbloody  facrifice  of  his  only  Son,  he  placed  his  foul ;  and  from 
thence  he  went  to  that  bed,  in  which  he  died  a  natural  death. 
6cc.  &c.  6cc. 


The  KIN  G’s  other  PALACES. 

But  before  I  go  on  to  the  paintings  and  manufcripts,  give  me 
leave  to  take  this  opportunity  of  defcribing  briefly  the  reft  of  his 
Catholic  Majefty’s  palaces,  that  I  may  difpatch  for  once  this  ar¬ 
ticle  all  together. 

The  Buen  Retiro,  or  the  old  palace  in  Madrid,  is  not  fo 
good  a  royal  manfion  as  St.  James’s:  a  very  indifferent  quadrangle, 
with  gardens,  which  no  one  would  mention  here,  as  being  any 
thing  extraordinary, 

ThePalatio  Nuevo  is  indeed  a  very  fine  fabric  in  Madrid  j 
but  then  it  has  coft  two  millions  fieri,  of  our  money  already.  It 
was  begun  in  1725,  and  is  not  finifhed,  and  has  no  gardens,  or 
opening  round  it  as  yet.  / 

The  palace  of  San  Ildefonso  is  a  very  good  one;  the  build¬ 
ing  not  grand,  nor  in  a  good  tafte ;  but  the  gardens  are  magni¬ 
ficent,  and  the  fountains  the  finefh  in  Europe  :  The  gardens  are 
faid  to  have  . coft  five  millions  fterling.  During  the  building  and 
finishing  of  this  palace,  &c.  in  the  years  1731,  32,  33,  I  have 
been  told,  that  neither  the  army,  navy,  officers  of  the  court,  or 
the  ambaffadors  abroad  received  any  pay,  tho’  it  was  in  time  of  war. 
The  flatuary  who  made  the  fountains  was  never  paid ;  he  died  of 
poverty  and  a  broken  heart.  The  fame  thing,  it  is  laid,  happened 
to  the  man,  who  made  the  iron  rails  at  Hampton  Court  for 
King  William;  Queen  Anne  did  not  choofe  to  pay  the  debt. 
1  mention  this  circumllance  as  a  fort  of  apology  for  Queen  Isa¬ 
bel’s  not  remembering  an  artift  employed  by  Philip. 
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This  palace  is  about  fixty  miles  from  Madrid.  When  the 
court  goes  thither,  moft  ambaffadors,  except  the  family  ones,  re- 
fide  at  Segovia,  about  ten  miles  diftant :  tho’  his  late  Majefty 
thought  that  too  far  off. 

The  palace  of  the  Sarsuelo,  a  few  miles  out  of  Madrid, 
is  nothing  but  a  hunting-box. 

The  palace  of  the  Pardo,  about  eight  miles  out  of  Madrid, 
is  likewife  but  an  indifferent  feat  for  an  Englifb  country-gentle¬ 
man. 

The  palace  of  Aranjuez,  about  thirty  miles  diftant  from  Ma*- 
drid,  is  a  very  tolerable  edifice  ;  has  one  fine  front ;  is  agreeably 
fituated  in  a  pleafant  vale  upon  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  the 
Xaramci,  and  the  Tagus .  The  air  becomes  very  unhealthy,  when 
the  heats  begin.  Though  the  gardens  are  only  a  dead  flat,  and 
the  walks  plantations  of  trees  in  ffcrait  rows,  yet  there  is  fomething 
chearful  and  refrefhing  in  fo  cool  and  fhady  a  fpot.  Here  are 
rows  of  very  fine  elms,  tho’  raifed  and  watered  at  an  incredible 
expence  ;  particularly  in  the  Queen’s  Walk,  or  the  Calle  de  l<z 
reyna ,  which  is  as  noble  an  avenue  or  vifta,  as  any  to  be  found  in 
England. 

The  palace  of  the  Casa  del  Campo  is  clofe  to  Madrid, 
but  an  indifferent  box,  now  quite  negledted,  and  ufed  only  by  the 
king  for  {hooting. 

The  palace  of  the  Rio  Frio  is  a  new  building,  not  yet  fini- 
{bed,  within  a  few  miles  of  Segovia  :  It  was  begun  by  the  pre- 
fent  queen-dowager,  about  nine  years  ago,  who.  never  went  to  fee 
it  till  laffc  year.  She  will  probably  Leave  it  to  the  Infant  Don  Luis. 

There  are  feveral  other  palaces,  and  royal  manfions  in  different 
parts  of  Spain,  but  mofl  of  them  are  ruinous,  orforfaken.  The 
Alcafjdr  of  Segovia,  I  have  defcribed  in  another  place;  and  the  pa¬ 
lace  at  Toledo  was  burnt  by  the  allies  in  the  fucceflion-war. 
Since  Madrid  was  made  the  capital,  or  rather  flnce  (to  go  back 
to  the  true  caufe)  the  kingdoms  were  united,  thefe  ftately  edifices 
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mouldered  away,  and  became  almofl:  as  forgotten  as  the  vain  nio- 
narchs,  who  firft:  raifed  them  to  footh  their  pride.  They  now  form 
a  fet  of  very  fine  remains,  to  gratify  the  curiofity  or  virtu  of  mo¬ 
dern  travellers,  particularly  at  Corduba,  Seville,  and  Gra¬ 
nada, 

List  of  PICTURES  in  the  Convent  of 

the  Escurial. 

LIBRARY. 

/^Ieling  and  walls  painted  by  Pellegrino  and  B.  Carducho. 

Painting  of  St.  Ambrofe  and  St.  Auguftine  difputing.  Mot¬ 
to,  A  logica  Augujlini  libera  nos ,  domine  ! 

Portraits  of  Charles  V. 

Philip  II. 

Philip  HI.  par  J.  Pantoja  de  la  Cruz,  regiae  majeftati 
Camerariusj  Pidtor. 

Philip  III. 

Philip  IV.  por  Diego  Velafquez . 

CHURCH. 

\ 

Painted  Cielings  by  Luca  Giordano. 

yuan.  Fern.  Mudo. 

Fred.  Zucaro . 

Pellegrino  y  Pellegrini . 

SACRISTY. 

Over  the  door  through  which  you  enter . 

Woman  taken  in  adultery.  Van  Dyke. 

Lower  range  on  the  right-hand fide. 

Chrift  in  the  garden  (6  feet  long,  5  broad)  Titian . 

Elizabeth  and  Mary.  Raphael . 

r  Virgin 


THE  PAINTINGS, 

Virgin  and  child.  Titian. 

Chrift  wafhing  the  difciples  feet.  This  piBure 
is  7  feet  broad ,  and  1 9  feet  long:  bought  by 
the  Spanifh  ambajjador  out  of  Charles  I\r  col-  Tintorct . 
ledlion ;  as  well  as  the  next ,  which  fold  for 
250  /. 

Madona  y  Bambino. 

Chrift  fcourged. 

Ecce  Homo. 
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Andrea  del  Sarto . 
Luca  Cangiagio . 
Titian . 


Upper  range  on  the  right-hand fde. 


Madona  y  Bambino. 

Noli  me  tangere  (8  feet  long,  3  broad) 
Jofeph  and  the  infant. 

Chrift  bearing  the  crofs. 

Magdalen. 

Pharifees  with  the  tribute-money. 
Aflumption. 

Sacrifice  of  Ifaac. 

Altar-Piece. 

Hoft  elevated  to  Charles  II. 


Guido  Rheni. 
Corregio. 

Paul  Veronefe. 
Sebafi.  del  Piombo. 
Titian. 

Id. 

Hannibal  Caracci . 
Paul  Veronefe. 

Claudio  Clelio. 


On  the  left-hand fde ,  beginning  from  the  altar . 


St.  Margaret. 

St.  Sebaftian. 

Chrift  taking  the  fathers  out  of  limbo  (8  feet 
high,  4  broad) 

Holy  family,  after  their  flight  into  Egypt. 

Magdalen  (5  feet  long,  3  broad) 

Eloly  family,  bought  out  of  Charles  IV  colleBion , 
and fold for  2000I.  This  pidlure  was  called 
the  pearl  of  Philip  IV. 

Chrift  before  Pilate. 

St.  Jerom.  ' 

Chrift  on  the  crofs. 

Mary  Magdalen  before  her  repentance. 


Titian . 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Tintoret. 

Raphael. 

Titian. 

Van  Dyke. 
Titian. 

Paul  Veronefe. 


In 
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Firjl  Scila. 


Holy  family. 


Rubens. 


Converfion  of  St.  Paul  (10  feet  long,  1 6  broad)  Raima  Vecchio. 
Centurion  (9  feet  long,  14  broad)  Paul  Veronefe. 

David’s  victory  over  Goliah  (10  feet  long,  16  pajma  yeccyl0 
broad) 

Pleads  of  two  apoftles. 

St.  Nicholas. 

Holy  family. 

Woman  in  adultery. 


Guido  Rheni. 


Virgin  and  child. 


Rubens. 

Van  Dyke. 
Leonardo  Vine  to. 


Second  Sala. 


Raphael. 


Dead  Chrift. 

Either  and  Ahafuerus  ( 1  o  feet  high,  1 6  broad)  Fintoret. 

Jacob  feeing  Jofeph’s  bloody  coat  (fame  fize  Don  Diego  Velaf 
as  the  former)  quez. 

Chrift  giving  the  keys  to  St.  Peter  (fix  feet  Giorgione  de  Caftel 


high,  8  broad) 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebaftian. 


Franco. 
Spagnolett . 


Before  the  entrance  of  the  kings  apartment. 


St.  John  and  the  lamb. 

St.  Roque. 

St.  Sebaftian. 

St.  Thomas. 

The  heads  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  baflo  re¬ 
lievo,  cut  out  of  porphyry. 

Chrift  dead. 
fEfop. 

A  philofopher. 

St.  Andrew. 

Heraclitus. 

Democritus. 

Chrift  dead  in  his  father’s  bofom. 

Blind  philofopher. 


Spagnolett . 
Id. 

Id. 

Id. 


Spagnolett. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 


St. 
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St.  Jerom  penitent. 
Nativity. 

St.  Thomas  convinced. 


Spagnolett. 
Luca  Giordano. 
Id. 


In  the  Anti-Sacrifia. 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

St.  John  preaching. 

Presentation  in  the  temple. 

Flight  into  Egypt. 

Lord’s  fupper. 

Apoftles  heads. 


Spagnolett. 

Paul  Veronefe . 

Id. 

Titian. ' 

Rubens. 

Almuda  and 
yuan  Fernandes. 


Over  the  door  upon  the Jlair-cafe  into  the  church. 

Chrift,  St.  John,  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Anne.  Raphael. 


In  a  fmall  room  near  the  Kings  apartment. 

Holy  family.  Raphael. 

This  picture  is  called  Nuejlra  fenora  del  los  pifcayo ,  or,  Our  lady  of 
thefifh.  It  is  the  fined:  in  the  whole  collection,  and  of  immenle 
value.  The  Virgin  is  feated  with  the  infant  in  her  lap;  Jofeph 
ftands  by,  holding  a  book.  A  boy  prefents  fome  ffih  in  his  hand, 
behind  whom  ftands  an  angel.  Ufari  fays  of  it,  in  his  life  of 
Raphael,  that  it  was  painted  for  a  church  at  Naples.  See  The 
hiftory  of  the  Efcurial ,  page  224. 


There  are,  in  this  convent,  51  ftatues,  1622  paintings  in  oil; 
]  o  cielings  by  Luca  Giordano,  with  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  by 
the  fame  hand. 


Marriage  of  Cana  Paul  Veronefe: 

This  pi&ure  was  certainly  bought  out  of  Charles  I’s  colledion,  but 
where  placed,  I  cannot  fay. 


Whether  the  pictures  that  came  from  England,  v/ere  bought 
by  Don  Lewis  Mendez  de  Haro,  as  the  Spaniards  fay,  or  by 
Don  Alonzo  de  Cardinas,  as  Lord  Clarendon  affirms,  is  a 
controverfy  of  no  moment.  The  fad:  is  certain  that  we  have  loft 
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the  pidtures ;  and  the  fale  of  them  in  Cromwell  was  mean  and 
infamous.  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Cottington  were 
lent  away  from  the  Spanifh  court,  left  they  fhould  fee  them.  This 
fufficiently  fhows,  that  that  court  itfelf  thought  it  to  be  a  bafe 
tranfadtion. 

There  are  many  fine  colledtions  of  paintings  in  Spain  befides 
this ;  the  churches  and  convents  abound  with  them.  There  is  a 
moft  magnificent  one  at  the  palace  of  San  Ildefonso  ;  where  there 
is  likewife  an  amazing  colledtion  of  antique  ftatues,  of  the  Mufes , 
Cleopatra ,  Venus  Medici ,  and  of  /Egyptian  and  Roman  Deities  and  Ri¬ 
ver-gods:  fome  at  the  Buen-Retiro,  fome  at  Aranjuez.  Ma¬ 
ny  pidtures  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Marquis  Doniati,  at  Madrid ? 
Great  numbers  in  the  king’s  new  palace  in  that  city,  which  the  fa¬ 
mous  painter  Minx  is  juft  come  from  Rome  to  decorate.  Their 
great  painters,  befides  Spagnolett,  have  been  Murillo,  Doit 
Diego  Velasquez,  and  Don  Fernandes  Mudo.  The  moft  nu¬ 
merous  works  of  the  firft  are  at  Seville,  where  he  died.  The  fe- 
cond  was  a  moft  aftonifhing  mafter  of  the  art,  great  in  defign  and 
exprefiion,  as  may  be  feen  in  that  pidture  of  his  in  the  Escuri  al, 
where  Joseph’s  bloody  coat  is  brought  to  Jacob.  The  third  was 
chiefly  a  ceiling-painter,  and  worked  in  frefco.  It  feems  to  me  to 
be  a  great  error,  in  imagining  Italy  to  be  the  only  fchool  for 
painters  :  Spain,  if  vifited  by  fome  of  our  artifts,  would,  1  am  per- 
fuaded,  open  new,  aftonifhing,  and  unexamined  treafures  to  their 
view.  The  fculptor  would  return  back  with  improved  models., 
and  the  painter  with  a  fancy  enriched  from  the  works  of  great  maf- 
ters,  that  have  been  little  ftudied.  And  I  recommend  it  to  the 
gentlemen  patrons  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  as  an  objedt  worthy 
their  attention,  to  fend  fome  perfon  thither  for  that  purpofe. 


LETTER 


LETTER  VIII.  PART  If. 


Catalogus  M ANUSCRIPTORUM  LIBRORUM 
in  Bibliotheca  Scori  ale  ns  i  Ccenobii  Sandti  Lau- 
re nti i  in  Hifpajiid. 


A. 

Cronis  Comm,  in  Horatium 
Afta  Apoft.  &  Epift,  Can. 
cum  Gloflis 
ASmilianus  Codex 
^Emilii  Probi  (five  Corn.  Nepotis) 
excellentium  Ducum  Vitae,  fol. 
Idem,  &  ex  Libro  Cornelii  deLati- 
nis  Hiftoricis  Vitae 
Annaeus  Seneca 
iEneae  Sylvii,  five  Pii  II.  Vita 
Alfopi  Vita  &  Fabulse 
Alberti  Medici,  de  Medicina 
Albi  Tibulli  Carmina  &  Vita,  4to. 
Quintus  Curtius 
Arrianae  Hiftoriae 
Alphonfi  Arr.  Regis  Hiftoria,  cum 
Privilegiis  Regni 
Alphonfi  Regis  Epiftolae 
Apocaly-pfis  Fr.  Amad$i,  mire  illu- 
minata  &  d^pifta 
Ambrofiii  Moralis  Mifcellanea 
And.  Alciati  Left.  Var. 
Annotationes  in  Horatium  &  alios 
au ft ores 


Conftitutionum  Graecarum  Codicis 
Colleftio,  &  Interpretatio,  cum 
Epitome  Novell.  Julian,  per  Ant. 
Auguftinum 
Idem  de  Notis 

Idem  de  Notis  Antiq.  Cod.  Decretal. 
Apocalypfis  S'1,  Johannis,  cum  Ex- 
pofitione  &  pulchris  Figuris 
Apocalypfis  Fr.  Amadaei 

Apollonii  Conica 
Elementa,  lib.  4. 

Arrag.  Regni  Legitima  Succeflio 

Archimedis  Liber  Secundus 

Arriani  Hiftoria 

Auli  Gellii  de  Noftibus  Atticis 

Aufonii  Poemata 

Ambrofii  Moralis  Annotationes 

Excerpta  quae- 
dam  de  Concil.  Tolet. 

B. 

Barcelonas  Regni  Confuetudines 
Jura  Catalonire 
Privilegia  &  Foedera 
Conftit.  Synod.  Aragon. 
X  2  Bi- 
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Bibiia  vulg.  edit. 

vulg.  cum  Interpret.  Sr  Goff, 
vulg. 

vulg.  diverfa  ordine  difpofita 

fol. 

fol. 

a  Genefi  ufque  ad  Sandti  Jo- 
hannis  Evangelium 

a  Proverbiis  ufque  ad  Apocal. 
Pfalt.  Proverb.  Ecclef.  Cant. 
Literis  Longobardicis 

Pfal.  cumOffic.  Defunctorum 

Pfalt.  Literis  Gothicis 

Iterum 

Iterum 

Ecclefiafticus 

Proph.  Minor.cumComment. 
Novum  Teftamentum. 

.  Evangelicas Liber  Vitas,  litte- 
ris  aureis,  juffu  Henrici  Conradi 
Imp.  f. 

Pauli  Ep.  cum  Comment. 

A 61.  &  Ep.  Canon.. cumjGlof. 
A6ta,  Ep.  &  Apocalypfis 
Apocalypfis,  cum  Comment. 

Sz  figuris,  literis  perantiquis 
Apocalypfis  cum  Comment. 
Apocalypfis,  literis  Gothicis 
Blondi  &  Columellte  Fragm.  quasd. 
Boetii  Hift.  Ecclef.  Belgarum,  Teu- 
tonumque 

Bruti  Epift.  per  Renutium,  Latine 
C. 

Canones  Apoft.  Literis  Gothicis 

Cafliodori  Opera 

Catonis  Diftica,  &  alia  quaedam 

ad  Legem, Si quis  pro  eo,&c. 
Catulli  Poemata. 

Conftityt.  &  Leges,  per  Petrum,  Ar- 
ragonum  Regem 
Ciceronis  Officia 

Ciceronis  Officia,  cum  Epitaph,  a 
XII  viris  compos.- 


Offic.  de  Amicitia,  Scnec- 
tute,  Paradox.  &Somn.  Scipionis 
Iterum,  cum  Comment, 
de  Officiis  Liber 
Iterum,  Liber  III. 
de  Officio  ad  CL  Fratrem- 
Epiftolae  Familia-es 
Iterum,  Lib.  XXI. 

Iterum 

Iterum,  Lib.  XV. 
Epiftolae  ad  Atticum 
Iterum 

pro  M.  Marcello,  Oratio 
Oratio  pro  M.  Marcello, 
Dejotaro,  Ligario,  &  Philippica- 
rum.  Lib.  IV. 

Orationes  pro  Pompeio, 
Marcello,  Ligario,  Milone,  Blan¬ 
co,  Sylla,  Licinio,  Archia,  Dejo¬ 
taro,  CFFIacco,  Cluentio,  Sextio, 
Murena,  M.  Caslio,  L.  Cornelio, 
in  Vatinium,  de  Arufpicum  Re- 
fponfis,  de  Provinciis  Confulari- 
bus,  pro  L.  Flacco,  de  Petitione 
Confulatus,pro  Rolcio,  in  L.  Pi- 
fonem,  in  Rullum,  pro  Leg.  Ag- 
rar.  in  Rutiiium,  pro  C.  Rabirio 
dure,  &  pro  Cecina 

pro  Pompeio,  Milone, 
Planco,  Sulla,  Archia,  Marcello, 
Ligario,  Dejotaro,  de  Reditu,  & 
alia  ad  Populum,  in  P.  Clodium, 
pro  M.  Caslio,  in  Vatinium,  &c., 
ut  fupra. 

pro  Pompeio,  Marcello, 
Ligario,  Dejotaro,  Archia,  Plan¬ 
co,  alia  pridie  quam  iret  in  exi¬ 
lium,  pro  Milone,  in  Vatinium,. 
pro  fuo  reditu,  &  Philippicarum 
libri  XIII. 

pro  Marcello,  in  Catalin. 
Sz  Catalinas  in  Ciceronem 

Cice- 
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Ciceronis  Orationes  in  L.  Pifonem, 
pro  Milone,  Planco,  Ligario  Sul¬ 
la,  Flacco,  Rofcio,  Marcello,  de 
-  Reditu  ad  Senatum,  &  alia  ad  Po- 
pulum,  pro  Dejotaro,  Archia, 
Seftii  in  Saluftiutn,  &  Saluftii  in 
Ciceron  em 

pro  variis,  ut  fupra 
Philippica 

Ciceronis  Partitiones  Oratories,  ad 
M.  Brutum 

de  Partitione  Artis  Rhe¬ 
torics 

Rffietorica  ad  Herennium, 
&  de  Inventione 

ad  Heren.  liber,  &  ad 
Fratrem 

Academ.  Qusft.  &  ad 
Herenn.  Rhetor. 

Philippicarum  Qusft.  lib. 
XIV,  &:  Fragmenta  qusdam 
Orationes  Verrins 
De  Inventione  Rhetor- 
In  Catalinam  f 

In  Saluftium 
Rhetorica 
De  Oratore 
Ad  Brutum 

De  Oratore  Perfedio  libri 
Hi;  ad  Q^F. 

Iterum 

Iterum 

De  Oratore,  cod.  antiq. 
Iterum;  ad  Brutum;  To- 
pica  De  Fato  ;  Acad.  Qusft,  ad 
Herennium  ;  Rhetorica 

.  De  Claris  Oratcribus 
De  Inventione 
De  Orat.  gen.  ad  Brutum 
de  Oratione  ad  Qti.  Frar. 
De  Oratoris  Officio 
Rhetoricorum  lib.  II.  ad 
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Herennium,  de  Natura  Deorum 
VI.  de  Divinatione  de  Fato  ;  de 
Officii s  III. 

Ciceronis  Rhetoricorum  IV. 

Ad  Flerennium  Rhetorica 

Tu feu  Ians  QueftionesIV. 

Iterum 

Iterum 

Iterum 

Iterum 

De  Divinatione 
Tufculans  Qusftiones 
Philippics 

CaufaadRR.  ante  exilium 
ad  Verrem 

De  Legibus 
Iterum,  &  Academica 
De  Partitione  Orationis.. 
Fragmenta 
Catalin.  Orat. 

Liber  Hortenfius 
De  Natura  Deorum 
De  Finibus 
De  Divinatione 
De  Fato 
In  Catalinam 
Som.  Scipionis 
De  Amicitia  &  Senedlute- 
De  Divinatione,  lib.  II. 
Iterum 

De  Amicitia  &  Senedtute" 
Som.  Scipionis 
De  Finibus 
De  Natura  Deorum 
Divinatione 
I  opica 
De  Fato 
Acad.  Qusft. 

De  Senedtute 
De  Amicitia 
Paradoxa 
Som.  Scipionis 
Paradoxa 

»  Cicero- 
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Cicero  de  NaturaDecrutn 
Divinatione 
De  F'ato 
De  Re  Militari 
Som.  Scipionis 
De  Amicida 
Som.  Scipionis 
Senedute 
Paradoxa 

Cindafiupthi  &aliorum  Regum  Li¬ 
ber  Judiciorum,  fol.  Literis  Go- 
thicis,  compadus  cum  iEmiliano 
Codice 

Claudiani  Opera,  4to.  in  Memb. 

Ejufdem  Opera  aliquot 

Conftitutiones  &  Canon.  Apoftol. 

Codex  iEmilianus,  &  Codex  Confi- 
iiorum  Virgilianus,  Literis  Gothi- 
cis  in  Memb.  fol.  Tom.  duoj.d. 

I.  2. 

Columella,  Catonis,  &  Varronis  de 
Re  Ruftica 

Ingens  Conciliorum  Colledio,  quam 
non  defcripfi 

Concordantiae  Bibl.  fol.  in  Memb. 

Cratis  Cynici  Epiftolae,  per  J.  An- 
dream  tradudas,  4to.  in  Memb. 

Crifpi  Saluftii  Opera 

Dares  Phrygius,  fol.  in  Memb. 

S.  Cypriani  Epiftolae 

Ingens  Colledio  Juris  Pontificii,  & 
Canonici,  quam  non  defcripfi 

D. 

Demofthenis  Oratioad  Alexandrum 
4to.  in  Memb. 

Orat.  pro  Ctefi  phone,  L.  Valla 
Interprete,  fol.  in  Memb. 

Ejus  Vita  per  Aretin.  exPlutarcho 

Digefti VeterisTituli,  b’vo.  in  Mem. 

Diogenes  Laertius,  fol.  in  Memb. 

Martialis  cum  D.  Calderini  Comm. 
In  !bim.  Ovidii,  &  aliquot  Cice- 
ronis  Epiftolas 


fEl.  Donat.  Grammatica  in  Terent. 
Hegefippi  Hift.  nb.  V.  fol.  in  Memb. 

E. 

Epiftolse  &  Ingens  earum  Farrago, 
quas  prudens  prteterii 
Eufebii  Csefarienlis  Hiftoria  Ecclef. 
in  Memb. 

Eutropii  Hift.  Rom.  4to.  in  Memb. 

F. 

Frederici  Imperatoris  Teftamentum 
et  FpiftolrE,  fol.  in  Memb. 

Feftus  Pompeius  de  Re  Latina 
Flavii  Jofephi  Opera 

F.  Vegetii  Opera 
Rogeri  Baconis  Tradatus  Varii 
Forum  Judicum  (hodie  Fuero  Jufgo) 
Codex  Gothicus,  in  Memb.  ij.  Z  2. 
F.  Aretini  in  Phalaridis  Epiftolas 

F.  Petrarchae  de  Regibus  Romanis, 
Codex  Ant.  in  Memb. 

DeRem.  utriufq-,  Fortune 

G. 

G.  Acoftce  Comm,  in  Threnos,  Je- 
remias,  in  Ruth.  Sc  in  3“.  Johan- 
nis  Epiftolam 

Galeni  in  Hippocratis  Aphorifmos, 
ex  Graeco  Verfus,  Codex  aut.  in 
Memb. 

Gal li  Poette  Carolina 
Gennadius  de  Viris  illuftribus,  Lite¬ 
ris  Gothicis 

G.  Fulginas  in  Avicennam 
Gothics  Leges,  fol. 

Ij.  V.  15.  DeGothorum  Sc  Vanda  lo- 
rum  in  Hifpania  Ingrelfu.  Vride 
Ifidorum 

Ingens  Patrum  Coll,  quos  praeterii 

H. 

Hypocratis  Epiftolas,  per  R.  Areti- 
num,  Latin e 

Aphorifmat.  Sc  Progm. 
Libri  IV.  in  Memb. 

Horatii  Flacci  Opera,  Codex  aut  in 
Memb,  Horatii 
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Horatii,  cum  Comm.  Acronis 
lterum,  4to.  in  Memb. 
Iterum,  fol. 
lterum,  cum  Gloffi§ 

Horatii  Flacci  Odarum,  Lib.  IV.  in 
Memb. 

Serm.  &Ep.  4to.in  Memb. 
Annotationes  in  Horatium 
&  alios,  8 vo. 

Homeri  Iliados  Lib.  4to.  in  Memb. 

j. 

Imperatorum  R.  R.  Imagines 

Indices  Antiqui  Manulcriptorum 
Lat.  Hifp. Grace.  Arab.  Heb.  &c. 
in  Bibliotheca  Scorialenfi,  ex  qui- 
bus  multi  igne  perierunt. )  J.  i6, 
17,  18,  1 9. 

Index  perantiquus  Bib.  Scorialenfts, 
Fol.  )  N.  9,  10.  |  ij.  K.  10. 

Index  Antiquus  Graeco-Latinus  Bib. 
Vaticanae,  fol.  j,  2. 

Index  Bibliothecae  Card.  Sirleti  Grac- 
co-Latinae,  fol.  )  J.  15. 

Flavii  Jofephi  Opera  in  Memb. 

Ifidori  Hifpalenfis  Opera  omnia 

Ifidori  Junioris  Chronicon 

Chronica  Varia 

Ifocrates  L.  Lippio  Interprete,  4to. 
in  Memb. 

Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  410.  Memb. 

J.  Caefaris  Comm.  4to.  in  Memb. 

de  Bello  Gallico,  qto.  in 

Memb. 

J.  FirmiciM.  Aftronom.  4to.Mem. 

Lucii  Flori  Hiftoria 

S.  Julii  Frontini  Stratagem.  4to.  & 
fol.  in  Memb. 

De  Aquaedudt.  Urbis,  4to. 

J.  Solini  deSituOrbis,  4to.inMemb. 
Iterum 

Iterum  - — 

de  Origine  &  Nomine  Ur¬ 
bis  Romae,  fol.  in  Memb. 
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Juftini  Epitome  Trogi  Pompeis,  in 
4to.  &  folio 
Iterum 
Iterum 

Juftiniani  Codex  fol.  Memb. 

Iterum 
Juftiniani  Partes 
Partes 

Juvenalis  Satyrae,  4to.  in  Memb. 

J.  Coelii  Hiftoria  Attilar,  H unno¬ 
rum  Regis 

Carmina 
Ladlantii  Opera 

Ladtantii  Plinii  Commentariis  in 
Statium  Poetam 

L.  Valla  de  Elegantia  Linguae  La- 
tinac 

L.  Aretini  de  Bello  Gothico 

de  Bello  Punico 
Hiftoria  Florentine 
Lucania  Pharfalia,  cum  Notulis 
Lucianus  de  Longoevis 
Lucii  Flori  Epitome  Hiftoriae  Titt 
Livii,  4to.  in  in  Memb. 

De  Bello  Romanorum 
Lucilii  Libri  26  in  4to.  periit  in 
Igne 

Macrobii  Saturnalia,  4to.  in  Memb. 
Catonis,  Columella,  &  Varronis  de 
Re  Ruftica 

M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  Opera 
V.  Martialis  Epigrammata 

Iterum 

Iterum 

Ficini  Liber  de  Voluptate 
Martianus  Capella 
Martialis  Opera 

Matt.  Siculi  contra  Quintilianum 
ImpreflTus  eft 
Mahometi  Hiftoria 
Nenius  Marcelius 

Oro- 
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Orofander  de  Re  Militari,  4to.  in 
Me  mb. 

Idem  de  optimo  Imper. 
Onuphrius  Panvinius — de  Bib.  Va- 
ticana 

Orofius  de  Situ  Orbis 
Ovidii  Metamorphofiis,  4to.  Sc  fol. 
in  Memb. 

Idem,  4to.  Memb. 

Epiftolae,  4to.  Memb. 

De  Arte  Amandi,  cum  Com. 
De  Arte  Amandi 
De  Remedio  Amoris 
Elegiae,  8vo.  Memb. 

Palladii  de  Agricultura 

< — * 

Iterum 

Sanfli  Pauli  Epiftolte  ad  Senecarn, 
&  Senecte  ad  Paulum,  4to.  in 
Memb. 

Refponfio  de  Chriftoad 
Claudium  Caefarem 
A.  Perfii  Satyrae 

P>  Criniti  de  Poetis  Latinis,  impref- 
fus  eft 

P.  Pomponatii  de  Incarnationibus 
Phalaridis  Epiftolae 
P.  Cluverii  Sicilia,  4to.  Memb. 
Phocae  Grammatica 
Platonis  Epftolae  qusedam 
Plinii  Sen.  Hiftoria,  Memb. 

Inn.  Epiftolte 

Plutarchi  Vitas, L.  Aredno  Interprete 
Iterum 
Iterum 
Iterum 

Poggii  Difputatiunculae 
Pomponius  Lmtus 
Porphyrius  de  Nymph.  Antro. 
Grammatica  Prifciani 

De  Arte  Gram. 

De  Con  flitu  done 
Prifciani  Majoris  Opera 
Properdi  Carmina 


Profperi  Aquitani  Sententia  de  D. 

Auguftino 
Prudentii  Carmina 
Fab.  Quintiliani  Opera  omnia,  4to. 
in  Memb. 

Q^Curtii  Hift.  4to.  Memb. 

Renutii  Aretini  Verfio  Epiftolarum 
Hypocratis  Sc  Bruti,  e  Graeco 
Latina  >' 

Repertorium  Legum  ij.  d.  1. 

Caii  Saluftii  Invcdiva  in  Ciceronem, 
4to. 

Catalinarum  <zx'i<p<x,\ov 
De  Bello  Jugurthino,  Memb. 
Iterum,  in  Memb.  4to. 

Iterum  &  Catalina,  4to. 

De  Bello  Catalinae  Sc  Inve&iva 
in  Ciceronem,  fol. 

In  Ciceronem,  Sc  Cicero  in 
Salluftium,  fol. 

De  Conjuratione  Catalinae,  Sc 
Bello  Jugurthino 
Iterum,  cum  Invefl. 
Jugurthinorum 
Conj.  Catalinae 

Sapphus  Epiftola  ad  Phaonem 
Senecte  Tragcedue,  cum  Comm. 
Iterum 
Iterum 

Omnia  utriufque  Senecas  Opera 
Servius  in  Virgilium,  fol. 

Frontini  Stratagem ata 
Card.  Sirleti  Bibliotheca 
Sol  ini  Polytriftor. 

Statii  Thebais  Sc  Achilleis 
Comm,  in  Statium 
Strabonis  Geographica,  ex  Verfione 
Guarini,  fol. 

Suetonii  Fr.  Vitae  12  Ctefarum 
Iterum,  fol. 

Sulpitii  Severi  Hifloria 
P.  Terentii  Comoediae,  4to.  M. 

‘  Cum  Comm.  Donati 

V  arro 
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Varro  de  Lingua  Latina 
Aib.  Tibuili  Carmina,  4x0, 

.  Iterum 

Titi  Livii  Decas,  rma  fol.  M. 

Libri  a  XXXI.  ufque  ad 

XL. 

Decas  II.  fol.  Memb. 
Hift.  Rom.  &  de  Bello 
Macedonico,  fol.  Memb. 
Ejufd.  Libri,  X  fol. 

Hift.  Rom.  fol.  Memb. 
A  Lib.XXI.  ufque  XXX* 
perfe&um,  fol.  in  Memb. 

Primi  X. Libri,  fol. Memb 
A  Lib.  I.  ufque  ad  XL. 
caret  30.  Pag.  fol.  Memb. 

A  Lib.  I.  ufque  ad  XII. 
cum  Additione  infra  12.  Memb. 
fol. 

Epitome 

Iterum,  cum  LucioFloro 
Trogi  Pomp.  Hiftoria,  4to. 

Juftini  Hiftoria,  fol.  Memb. 
Epitome  Hift.  Juftini 
Martialis  Opera 
Val.  Maximus,  4X0.  Memb. 

Iterum 

Iterum 
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Iterum  excerpta 
Varro  de  Re  Ruftica,  folio 
Iterum 

Vatican®  Bibl.  Index  Grteco  Lat. 
folio 

FI.  Vegetii  Epitome 
Virgilii  Maronis  Opera,  folio  i* 
Memb. 

Iterum 

Iterum 

Virgilii  Bucol.  Georg.  &  iEneid. 
Bucolica 

Opera,  cum  Servio,  fol.  in 
Memb. 

Opera,cum  Fig.  fol.  Memb.' 

Opera  aliquot 
Bucolica,  &  Vita  Virgilii 
ppera,  fol.  in  Memb. 
Asneis,  &  Vita,  fol.  in 
Memb. 

Vitruvii  Architetftura 
Xenophontis  Dialogus  de  Tyranno- 
rum  Vita,  Aretino  Interprete 

Cyri  ad  Milites  Oratio 
Pancirolli  Opera 

Leges  Wifogothorum,  fol.  Memb. 
III.  L.  12. 
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A. 

A  Bamonis  Refp.  ad  Ep.  Porphy- 
rii 

Aftuarii  Methodi  medendi 
iEiiani,  Rhetoris,  de  Re  Militari, 
cum  Figuri§  in  Membrana 


yEliani  de  inftruendis  aciebus 

De  Var.  Hift.  Libris  XIV. 
De  Animalibus 

/Elii  Alexamerii  de  Partibus,  cum 

Tralliano 

fEft'hyli  ixsTvovne  cum 

Y  JElii 
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JEYu  Amydeni  Medicinae 
T)e  Arte  Medendi 
Alcinoi  de  Dodrina  Platonis  Liber 
Alexandri  Aphrodifaei  in  Analytica 
*  Ariftotelis 

In  Aridotelem  de  Repre- 
hendendis  Sophiftis 

Nat.  Problemata 
Fragmenta  ex  iifdem 
De  Temperamento  &  In¬ 
crement. 

Trailiani,  de  Affedibus 
De  Diebus  Criticis 
De  Auribus 

Canonum  &  Co'dliorum  Colledio, 
fada  juffli  Imperatoris  Joannis 
Comneni,  i  Volumen  deed.  ii. 

^  3- 

Alyfii  Iiagoge  in  Muficam 
Amnionii,  Herm,  in  Porphyrium 
De  Interpretatione 
Inejufdem  Metaphyfica 
Methodusconftruendi  Af- 

trolabia 

Anaftafii,  Eplfcopi  Antiochenfis, 
Colledio  Divinorum  Decretorum 
Andrew,  Arch  Epifcopi  Cretenfis 
de  XXX  Argenteis,  &  venditio- 
ne  Chrilti.  Sandae  Liturgiae  In¬ 
terpret. 

Andronici  contra  Platonem  ad  Befa- 
rionem 

Andronici,  Peripatetici,  de  Anima, 
De  Miris  Aurificiis. 
Aphthonius  Sophifta  de  Arte  Rhe- 
torica 

Apollodori,  Athenienfis  Grammat. 

de  obfidendis  Civitatibus 
Apollonii  Pergaei  Comicorum  Libri 
tres 

Apollonii  Rhodii  Alexand.  Argo- 
nauticorum,  Liber  Primus,  cum 
inccrti. 

* 
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Apollonii  Rhodii  deDidionum  Paf- 
fionibus,  IV.  ^  2.3. 

Grammatici  Li¬ 
bri  Tres,  iij.  V.  9. 
De  Conftrudione 
Partium  Libri,  IV.  iv.  ^  A. 
Appiani  Alex.  Romanm  Hid.  LL 

bri  v.  ; 

Apfini  de  Proasmiis 

Al'ati  vx,  crv v  %o\io7s,  yv  't»  ai- 

Tts  (3 tot 

Archetaii,  Philofophi,  de  Divini 
Chemia  Verfibus  Iambicis 
Archimedis  Opp.  cum  Commenta- 
riis  Eutochii 

Aretsei  Cappadocis  de  Morbis 
Aridarchi  de  Sole  &  Luna 
Arideas  ad  Philocratem  de  LXX 
Interp.  Vide  in  Bibliothecas  prin- 
cipio,  iij.  A.  6. 

Ariftidis  Quintiliani  de  Mufica,  Li¬ 
bri  tres 

RhetorisSermones  varii,XX. 

Ylxvx^rivxmog  ^  MovwJ'ta  £7ri 
Syvpy;  x<zloc(3e(3\viy.£vris 

De  Urbano  &  Simplici 
Sermone 

Aridophanis  ITAbt^,  N icpixxi, 

BxT^X^ol,  cvv  %o\io~s 

Bar^a^ol  iterum 

Aridotelis  Stagiritae  Opera  omnia, 
cum  uberrimo  eorum  numero ; 
Quas,  cum  ida  Philoibphia  diu 
exoleverit,  nondefcripfi 
Ariftoxeni  Harmonic.  Lib.  III. 
Afclepii,  Phil.  Trailiani 

In  Arithmetica  Nicoma- 
chi 

In  Aridotelis  Metaphyfica 
Divi  Athanafii,  Archiepifcopi,  A- 
lexandrini  Opera 
Athenasus  de  Machinis  Bellicis 
Avicenae  de  Urinis  Tradatus  opt. 

Au- 
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Aurolyci  Sphasrica 

Aft  a  Gonciliorum,  Vide  infra  Jus 
Canonicum,  fol.  130. 

B. 

Barlaam  &  Joafaph  Hift.  per  Joan. 
Monachum,  vide  Nomen 

Divi  Bafilii  Archiepifcopi  Casfares, 
feu  magni  Opera 

Monachi  Opera 
Patritii  »xvy.o£xjix 

Befarionis,  NiceniEpifc.Card  Opera 

B  I  B  L  I  A. 

A  I.  Cap.  rmreus,  ad  XXII.  Cap. 

BxcnXtuv. 

Baer.  Tlx^xXnr.  E <rfy<xt.  Ee&f^.  Toj3ia?. 
LAG.  Momx.  Codex  Imp.  Catacuze- 
ni  inMembrana 

Pfalterium  dxitpxXov. 

Pfalmi  Lingua  Armenica 

Fragmentum  Ezechielis,  Danielis, 
&  Maccabasorum 

Evangelia  cum  Can.  Eufebii,  &  Pic- 
turis,  cum  Aftis  Apoftolorum  & 
Epiftolis  Pauli 

cum  iifd.  Can.  &  Epift; 
cum  iifdem 
cum  Textu  folo 
Litteris  Majufculis,  «x i- 
<pxX&>,  xj  xt &«©*,  in  Membranis 
per  Annum,  notaantiqua, 
in  Membrana 

A<fta  Apoftolorum,  cum  Gloffis  ano- 
nymi,  in  Membr. 

Et  Epiftols,  in  Memb. 
EtApocalypfiSjCumScho- 
liis  marg.  in  Memb. 

Acta  Apoft.  &  cum  Arguments 

Epiftolas  Paulli  in  Membr. 

omnes,  exceptis  ad  Roma¬ 
nos,  Cor.  I.  Codex  mutilus 

Epiftolre  aliquot  Pauli,  &  Apoca- 
lypfis,  cum  Gloffis  in  Membr. 
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Epiftolas  diftributse  per  Sabbata  to- 
tius  Anni,  in  Membr. 

Apocalypfis  in  Membr. 

Bitonis  Fabrics  Bellies,  alter  fimilis 

Boethii  Sev.  Confolat.  lib.  V.  cum 
Verfione  Grsca  Max.  Mon.  Pla- 
nudis,  &  Prsfatione 

C. 

Q.  Calabri  Paralipomena  Homeri, 
Lib.  XIV. 

Cl.  Ptol.  Conftr.  Math.  Lib.  XIII. 
Geog.  Enarr.  Lib.  VIII. 
Apotelefmatum  ad  Syrum, 
Lib.  IV. 

Harmonicorum,  Lib.  I. 
idem,  cum  Comm.  Porph. 
T£Tgx%igx@j,  aliaque  nuliius  mo- 
menti 

Clementis  Romani  Prscepta 

Conftantini  Imp.  Porphyro-Genne- 
ts,  &  aliorum  Impp.  Novellas 
M.  Imp.  Vita 
de  eadem  Eufebius 
Epiftolas  ad  Plebem  C; 
Ecclefis  Alexandras  cum  Atha- 
nafio 

ExplicatioLiterarum  qus 
in  ejufdem  Sepulcro  Marmoreo 
invents  funt, per  GenadiumScho- 
larium.  Vide  Nomen. 

Laicaris  deVerbis,  Lib.  II. 

Cofmas  !nd.  Pleufti  in  Proph.  Dav. 

Cyrilli  Archiep.  Alexomenis  Coll. 
Diftionum,  SS.  iij.  V.  16. 

Lexicon  ejufdem  per  Anton. 
Philofophum,  iij.  V.  8. 

Ejufdem  in  Genefin  • 

De  Retributione  Judsorum 
Expofitio  in  Amos,  Joelem, 
Malachiam,  Sophoniam,  Abdiam, 
Jonam,  &  Aggeum 

In  IV.  Proph.  maj.  in  Memb. 
Y  2  In 
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In  Efaiam 

Acclamatio  ad  Imp.  Theodo- 
fium 

Cyrilli,  Archiepifcopi  Hierofol.  Ca- 
techefes 

Epiftola  ad  Regem  Conftan- 
tium,  de  Cruce  in  Coelo  vila 

Controverfia  adverfus  Julia- 
num  &  Theodofium 

Conftantini  Manaflis  Synopfis  chro¬ 
nica  a  Roma  condita  ad  Nicepho- 
rum  Botoniatum 
D. 

DemetriiPhalerei  de  Interpretatione 
Avicenii  Epirroema,  five 
Confecratio 

Democriti  Phyfica  &  Myftica 

Demofthenis  Ath.  Rhet.  Oratio 

de  Foedere  Alexandrino. 
de  Rhodiorum  Libertate 
Fragmentum 

Adverfus  Timochratem, 
cum  Argumento 
Orationes 

Orationes  X.cum  Argum. 
Orationes  XIX,  cum  Ar¬ 
gum.  Libanii,  &  quorund.  Schol. 

Didymi  Alexandria  de  Marmoribus 
&  omni  genere  Lignorum 

Diodori  Siculi  Hift.  Bibliothecs  Li- 
bri  XV.  demptis  VI,  VII,  VIII, 
IX,  X 

Dionis  Caflli,  Nic.  Epitome  Rom. 
Hift.  quam  in  comp,  redegit  Jo¬ 
annes  Xiphilinus,  Imperia  XXV. 
Csfarum,  a  Pomp.  M.  ufque  ad 
AlexandrumMameas  filium  com- 
pleftens 

Hift.  Rom.  de  Capite  37 
ufque  ad  58,  hiatus  eft 

Prufii  ChryfoftQmi  Rhe¬ 
torics  Exercitationes 

7 


Dionyfii  Afri  Alexandri  in  Lyco- 
phronem.  Vide  Nomen. 

Dionyfii  HalicarnaiTei  iVLthodusPa- 
negyricorum 

Orbis  Defcriptio 
Problemata  Rherorica 
De  V.  Dialedds  Tradtatus 
De  Thucydidis  Proprietat. 

Dionyfii  Areopag.  de  divinis  Nomi¬ 
nibus 

De  coelefti  &  ecclefiaftica 
Theologia 

Dionyfii  Epiftols  Varis,cum 
in  Membr. 

B.  Dionyfii,  Archiepifc.  Alexandr. 
ad  Bafilidem  Epifcopum,  de  di¬ 
verts  Capitibus,  &c. 

Dionyfiii  Cerinthii  Afr.  Orbis  De¬ 
fcriptio,  &  de  XII.  vends  cum 
Alexandrino 

Eadem 

Dionyfii  Thr.  exotemata  Grammat. 

Diophantis  Alexandri  Arithmetics, 
Lib.  VIII. 

Iidem  cum  Exp.  Maximi 
Planudis 

Diofcoridis  Opera  ’a.xz'p^ctix 
E. 

Emm.  Bryenii  Harmonicorum,  Li- 
bri  III. 

Emm.  Calecs  de  Fide  Catholica 

Emm.  Heleboli  Carmina,  cum  Mof- 
chopulo 

Emm.  Imp.  Palsologi  Oratio  fune- 
bris  proFratre  fuo  Theodoro  Por- 
phyrogenneta 

Emm.  Mofchopuli  Didtiones  Atti¬ 
cs,  cum  Addit.  Marg. 

Schsdia,  iv.  £1.  5. 

Comment,  inlnventionem 
quadratorum  numerorum 

Emm.  Philof.  Ephefini  Carmina  var. 

Emm. 
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Emm.  Raulii  Epiftolae  tres,  ad  Ang. 
Colothetam,  Emm.  Metrochitam, 
Imp.  Joannem  Cantacuzenum 
Ephefius  in  Cenfur.  Ariftorelicas  So- 
phiftarum,  &  in  eafdem  Proleg. 
Ephraim  Syri  Vita 
Herodiani  de  Regno  Marci,  Libri 
XIX 

De  Figuris 

Erotiani  Lexicon  Hippocratis  ad 
Andromachum 
Evagrii  Hiftoria  Ecclefiaftica 
Ex  Evagrio  capita  varia 

De  Sermonis  Difcrimine  capi¬ 
ta  LIV 

Euclidis  Geomet.  Elementorum  Lib. 
XIII.  in  Memb. 

Liber  primus 

Sedtio  regulae  de  Mufica  Sc 
lfagoge  harmonica 

Catoptica,  Phenomena,  Dae- 
omena 

Eunapii  Sophift.  &  Philofoph.  Vitae 
Euphrafini  Magiri  Narratio 
Euripidis  Hecuba,  Andromache, 
Medea,  Oreftes,  Phaenifiae,  & 
Hyppolitus 

Hecuba,  cum  Glofiis 
Eufebii  Pamphylii  Expofitio  in  Ifa- 
iam  Propheram 

De  Ecclefiaftica  Hiftoria  Libri  duo, 
afta  Tub  Conftantino  Imp.  XXX 
ann.  compledtens.  De  ejufdem 
Conftantini  Vita  Libri  V. 

De  Marty ribus,  qui  Caefareae  Palef- 
tinae  fub  Diocletiano  &  Maximi- 
ano  pafii  funt,  Graece  &  Latine, 
Vincentio  Marinerio  Interprete 
Euftathii  Parembolita  Ifmenio 
Euthymii  Monachi  Zigabeni  Car* 
tnina 

in  Prophetam  Davidem 
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Euthymii  Panoplia  Orthodoxae  Fi  - 
dei  in  Memb. 

Eutochii  Afcalonitae  Comm.  in  Ar- 
chimedem  de  Sphaera,  &c. 

G. 

Galeni  Opera 

Gaudentii  Harmonica  Introdutftio 
Gennadii  Expofitio Literarum, quae 
inventae  funt  in  Sepulcro  Marmo- 
reo  Conftantini  M.  in  queis  agi- 
tur  de  principio  Sc  fine  Imperii 
Ifmaelis,  Sc  de  Famigerato  Sc 
eledlo  Impergtore 

Georgii  Choniatis  ’s^cX^v'vk ry.©3,  ceu 
Graeca  Explicatio  Anddotorum 
ex  Perfia  importatorum.  Et  Sy- 
nopfis  accuratifiima  de  Urinis  ex- 
pofita  ex  Perfarum  medendi  Aite 
Georgii  Codini  de  Palatio  Conftan- 
tinopolitano 

Georgii  Monachi  Byzantinm  Eccle- 
fiae  Chronicon  in  Membr. 

Georgii  Pachinrerae  Romanae  Hift. 
Libri  XII. 

Georgii  Prefb.  Cef.  Hift.  Concilii 
Niceni,  &quas  Partes  egerit  Con- 
ftantinus  Imperator 
Georgii  Trapezuntii  lfagoge  in  Pto- 
lomaeum 

in  Platonem 
contra  Graecos  ad  Joan. 
Greg.  Nazianzeni  Opera  omnia 
Greg.  Thaumaturgi  Opera 
Greg.  Nyfieni  Opera 
Greg.  Papm  Epift.  ad  Leonem  IfaU- 
ricum 

Greg.  Mon.  Comp.  Philofophim 
Greg.  Palaman  Arch.  The/T.  Apolo¬ 
gia  adverfus  Impios 
Greg.  Epifcopi  Tauromeniae  Sicilian 
Homilis 

Germani  Patr.  Conft.  de  V.  S. 

H. 


\ 
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H. 

HeliodoriPhil.  ad  Imp.Theodofium 
Heracliti  Eph  Pont.  Defenfio  Horn. 
Hermiae  Ph.in  Platonis  QouJw  <%q'aix. 
&  Philof.  Irrifio 

Hermogenis  Rhetorica  cum  %oXio^ 
&’  cjus  Vita  in  Membr. 

Heronis  Alexandrini 

de  Re  Militari 
Varia  de  Geometria 

de  Menfuris 

/ 

Definitiones  vocum 

Conftru6lio& 

Proport’o 

7ri/£U|M.aTiHx,  'txuloy'XTct,  7 ro- 

Aiooxmxo. 

Hefiodi  Opera  &  Dies,  cum  %oAt»i? 
Procli  Platonici  Diadochi 

Qeoyov ia  Cvv  %oAio»?»  x.  t.  A. 

Hefychii  Prefb.  Hierofol.  Sermo 
Hierociis  Phil.  Comm,  in  Pythag. 
Didta 

Hierothei  Philof.  Carmina  Iambica 
Hippocratis  Cei  Phyficorum  Prin. 
Sedt.  VI. 

’Atpo^Cpu  TlgoyvtSrmx, 

ITtpi  a, virvix 

De  Vidius  Ratione 
De  Ptifanl  cum  Expofi- 
tione  Galeni 

Hippolyti  Thebani  Cronicon 
Hippolyti  Epifcopi  Rom.  de  Con- 
fummatione  Saeculi 
Homeri  Ilias  cum  in  Memb. 

Ilias,  cum  Paraphrafi 

Tzetzis 

Ilias  iter  urn 
Odyfieia 

Fa. A- 

Xo’j.c/.yn'ot. 

Honorii  Imp.  Epift.  ad  Arcadium 
Herm.  Sozomeni  Ecclefiaft.  Hid. 
Lib.  IX.  '  • 


I. 

Jamblici  Chalcedonenfis  de  Pytha- 
goreorum  Sedta,  Liber  4tus. 

Idem,  &  Introdudlio  A- 
rithmetica  Nicomachi 
Ichnilatis  Fabulae  &  Sententiae 
J.  Archi.  Theff.  de  Refurredtione 
Chrifti 

J.  Argyropoli  Solutiones  dubiorum 
J.  Bechii  Patr.  Conft  de  Unione 
Eccleliarum 

J.  Camacuzeni  Imp.  Byz.  Paraph, 
in  Ethica  Ariftot. 

J.  Cantacuzeni  Imp.  Byz.  Paraphra- 
lis 

In  Ethica  Ariftotelis 
J.  Cantacuzeni  adverfus  Legem  Sa- 
i  acenorum  Apolog.  4. 

Adverfus  Mahume- 
dam,  Libri  IV. 

D.  J.  Chryfoftomi  Opera 
D.  J.  Climaci  Liber  Afceticus  in 
Memb. 

Idem,  cum  %oXio~$ 
D.  J.  Damafceni  Operas 
J.  Damafceni  Medici  Remeclia  in 
Memb. 

Idem,  de  VacuisMe- 
dicamentorum 
J.  Diaconi  Epiftolae  Dure 
J.  Geometry  Carmina 
J:  Gram.  Alex.  Philoponi  Com.  in 
Ariftot.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

J.  Metropolitan  Expofitio  in  Tab  Ji¬ 
bs  magnas  Feftorum,  cum  pul- 
chris  Figuris 

Encomia. 

Joannis  Monachi  Sermo 
Joannis  Mofchi  occurfus 
Joannis  Pediafeni,  Varia 
Joannis  Ph.  Itali  Synopfis  Vocum 
Porphyrii 

Joannis 
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Joannis  Siculi  Doropatris  dibti  Ex- 
pofitio  in  Hermogenem  de  Inven- 
tione 

In  Aphthonii  Trgoyvp- 

VoitrpotTU, 

Joannis  Stobasi  txXoyoti,  xirop&ty- 

[MKTU  X.  T.  A. 

Libri  duo  in  Mem- 

brana 

Joannis  Tzetzis  Paraphrafis  in  Ilia- 
da 

In  Hefiod  um 

%0XlX  sU  'OtTTt'iXVOV 
zroixiXx)  IfOgixt 
In  Lycophronem 
J.  Xiphilini  Epitome  Dionis 
J.  Zonaras  Chronicon  a  Sulla  ufque 
ad  Alexium 

Exp.  Canonum  Anaftafi- 

orum 

Argyni  Mon.ichi  Chronicon  ab  An¬ 
no  6976  Creationis  Mundi 
Is  Tzetzae  Exp.  in  Lycophronem 
Indori  Epiftolas 

Ifocratis  Oratio  ad  Demonicum 
FI.  Jofephi  Judaicas  Antt.  cum  ejuf- 
dem  Vita 

Juftiniani  Imp.  Novelise 
Juliani  Caefarisde  iElio  Imp.ad  Sal- 
luftinum 

Orationes  duas 
Orationes  &  Epiftoke 
Nic.  Chalcocondyli  Hift.  Turc.  uf- 
que  ad  Mahomet,  Libri  X. 

L. 

Leonis  Imp  Conftitutiones  Bellicse 
Ecclogas  Digeftorum  &  No- 
vellarum 

LibaniiSoph.  pro  Imp. 

Juliano,  &c. 

Epillolns 

Libanii  Epiftola  ad  Proconiulem 
Montium,qui  ab  ipfo  poftulaverat 


i6y 

ut  fcriberet  Demodhenis  Vitarn, 
et  omnium  Orationum  ejus  Ar- 
gumenta 

Epidolas  ad  Bafilium 
Orationes 

Tradlatus  &  Epidolas 

Iidenn 

Epidolas 

Luciani  Philop.  Opufcula 
Lycophronis  Alexandra,  cum  Scho- 
liis  Tzetzis 

Libanius  &  Aridities  ad  Achillam 

M. 

Macrobius  in  Somnium  Scipionis 
Marcdlinus  in  Genefim 
M.  Planudis  exp. 

Max.  Tyrii  Soph.  Serm.  XL. 
Michaelis  Italiotse  Procon.  Cnron. 
Mich.  Pfclli  in  Platonem  de  anima 

N. 

Nemefius  de  Horn.  Natura 
Nicandri  &ypix>tx  &  xXX&itpxppoeiix 
Nicephori  Imp.  Novellas :  potius- 
Phocas 

Nicolai  Damafceni  Hidoria 
Joannes  Antiochenus 
Georgius  Monachus 
Diodorus  Siculus 
Dionyfius  Halicarnafleus,  &c. 

Nonni  Dionyfiaca,  Lib.  XXIV. 
Infcriptiones,  ex  lifdem,  Lib, 
XLVI1I. 

O. 

Olympiadori  Philof.  Alex.  %o\n*  in 
Platonis  Gorgiam,  Alcibiadem, 

&  Phaedonem 

Iterum  in  Phedonem 
Orrefandri  Platonici  de  Re  Militari 
Oppiani  Libri  de  Aucupio,  forte  „ 

KvV'Ay'iT  MX 

Hor.  Apollinis  Hieroglyph.  AEgvp- 
tiaca  ex  Lingua,  iEgyptiaca  G’e- 
ca  verfa  per  quendam  Philippum 

Orphei 
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Orphei  Argonautica 
Ovidii  Epiliolas  Graecre  Verfas,  per 
Max,  Monachum 

P. 

Palladii  Epi  ex  Brackmanum 

Hiftoria  de  Indias  Gentibu3 
Palladii  Sophiftas  Scholias  in  Hippo- 
cratem 

Pal  chi  UTTOTfXiVfAClTa. 

Pantaleonis  Narratio  Miraculorum 
Pantaleonis  Prdb.  Byz.  Oratio 
Pappi  Alex.  Colledanea  Geome- 
trica 

Patritii  Sacerdotis  Homerocentra  ab 
Eudoxia  Imp.  difpofita 
Pauli  iEginetas  de  Menfuris  &  pon- 
deribus  Pharmacorum 
Medicinas  Artis  Libri 
Signa  Medicinalia  in  Scripturis 
In  Materiam  Medicam 
De  fuccedaneis  Galeni 
De  Febribus 

P.  Alexandrini  de  Domus  Domi- 
nio 

Pelagii  Philofophi  de  Chemia 
Pe:ri  &  Paulli  Apoftolorum  7 
Petri  Epifcopi  Alexandri  Canones 
Petri  Patriarch.  Antioch,  praefcrip- 
tum 

Phalaridis  Epiftolas,  cxxxix.  ad  di- 
verfos 

Philonis  Judad  Opera 
FI.  Philoftrati  in  Apollonium  Ty- 
aneum,  Sermones  VIII. 

Vitas  Sophiftarum 
Phocyllidis  7 rafoavitrsis 
Photii  Bibliotheca 
Eadem 

Nomocanon  in  Titulis  XIV.  cum 
exp.  Zonaras 

Seledta  quaedam  ex  Photii  Bibliothe¬ 
ca  de  Grammatica  ex  Proclo  cum 
Nonio 


A<5ta  Synodi  Conff. 

Epiftolse  XL VIII.  ad  diverfos 
Platonis  Eutyphron. 

Alcibiad^s  cum  Proclo 
Idem  &  Cratylus 
Phaedon,  cum  %<>A»dVQlynT- 
piadori 

Idem,  &  Philebus,  &  Gor- 
gias,  cum  XXVlIi.  Dialogis 
Phaedon  &  Gorgias 
Gorgias,  Alcibiades,  &  Phae¬ 
don 

Cratylus 
Timaeus 
Parmenides 
Platonis  Theologia 
Opera  fere  omnia,  praeter 
Libros  de  Legibus,  &  aliquot 
Dialogos 

Plotini  Ph.  i'mochi  mutilas 
Plutarchi  Vitas  Parallelas 
Alexander 
Sertonius 

Eumenes,  &c.  &c. 
Parallelas  iterum 
De  Animas  Generat. 
Opufcula  aliquot 

Polyneni  Stratagemata,  Lib.  VIII. 
Idem  Opus,  3c  Fontes,  Stag- 
na,  &c.  3cc. 

Polybii  de  Rebus  Publicis,  &  Po- 
tentatibus 

Porphyrii  Quinque  Voces 
Ifagoge 
De  Virtutibus 
De  Abftinentia  ab  ani- 
mantibus 

In  Harmonica  Ptolomaei 
Vita  Platonis 

Procli  Patriae  Conft.  de  Traditione 
Divinas  Liturgise 

Procli,  Litii  Ph.  %o\ix  in  Opera  & 
Dies  Hefiodi 

Procli 
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Procli  in  Platonis  Alcibiadem,  Sc 
Cratylum 

Procli  in  Alcibiadem 
Timasum 
Parmenidem 
Theologiam 

In  eandem  IV.  Exergplaria 

Procopii  Belli  Gothici  Libri  duo 

Ejufdem  Libri  IV.  Epifto- 
1  as  V. 

Pyndari  Olympia,  cum 

R. 

Rhodionis  Lex  Nautica 

S. 

Somnium  Scipionis,  cum  Macrobii 
Expofitione,  &  Max.  Planudis 
Verfione  Graeca 

S.  Harmenopuli  de  Verborum  con- 
ftrudt,  &  Lexicon,  cum  Add. 
Marg.  IV.  Q.  5. 

Sexti  Empirici  adverfus  Mathema- 
ticos 

Idem 

Sybillina  Oracula 

Simplicius  in  Ariftotelem 

Cardinalis  Sirleti  Index  fuse  Biblio¬ 
theca  Graecas,  cum  variis  diver- 
forum  Epiftolis 

Socratis  Ecclef.  HiftoriaLib.  VII. 
de  apparentibus  differentiis 
quarundam  Obferv.  Ecclefiaft. 

Sophoclis  ”Ai<x;  M <xriyopof<&> 

*E  XtxJgx 

’0»A7T«?  Trfgavv©* 

'Avhyo'v* 

T  gx<%iv(xi 

QiXoitTiirrx 

Ejus  Vita 

Ai»c  M u.nyo<pcg(&> 

Sophoclis  ’EXsxlga  cum 
eadem 

*Oi^7 r«5  TvgzviX§>  cum 
7.1 
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Stephani  Byzantini  de  urbibus  &  Po. 
pulis 

Strabonis  Geogr.  Lib.  XVII. 

Suidas  Lexicon,  Semiuft.  tamen  le- 
gibile,  Charadteribus  nitidifilmis 
Synefii  Epiftolae  CXLVI.  cum 
Glottis 

Epiftolae  XIV. 

Ad  Diofcourum  in  Lib.  Dc- 
mocriti 

Oratio  ad  Andronicum 

T. 

Themiftii  Explorator,  live  Philo* 
fophus 

Theocryti  Idyllia,  cum  Scholiis 
Theodoreti  Opera 
Theodori  Abucarae  Opufcula 
Theodori  Gazae  Grammatical,  Li¬ 
bri  IV. 

Idem 

De  Profodiis 

Theodori  Prodromus  in  Mofchopu* 
li  Grammat. 

Tfr^art** 

lzfx(3ixz 

ypuixx 

Theodofii  Grammatica 
Theonis  Alex.  Grammat.  Spec. 
Theonis  Smyrnaei  Mathematica 
Theonis  Soph.  Trfo'yvy.vxrp xtz 

plXZ 

Theophanes  contra  Judaeos 
Theophyladti  Opera 
Theophyli  deMedica  Artevaria 
Theophrafti  Charadteres 
Thomas  Aquinatis  Opera 
Xenophontis  AzxdztpMuv  IIoAmt* 

Kvpx  iWf/a 

Uxoris  fuse  &  Filiorum  Vitas 
Ypficles  Arraphoricus 
Theoricus  Smyrnaeo 
Zozymi  Commentaria 

De  Aquis  Lib.  III. 

2  Zozymi 
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Zozymi  Thebani,  Liber  Mydicus 
'Emygdft'fAKTK  in  Ariftotelem 
Platonem 
Agathonem 
Euripidem 
Ariftophanem 
Variae  Epidolae 
Poematas  Varia 
Epiftolae  XV. 

Vitaelmp.aGallieno  ufque  ad  Theo- 
philum 

Condantini  Maximi 

Condantii 

Hermogenis 

De  Legatis  Romanorum  ad  Genti¬ 
les,  Tomi  duo 

DeMenfuris  Sz  Ponderibus  in  Mem- 
brana 

Catalogus  Herbarum,  cum  variis  de 
Re  Medica 

Colledanea  ex  Hippocrate 
.  Galeno 

Oribafio 
Ruffo 
Paullo 
Aiexandro 
Philomeno 
Archigene 
Afclepiade 
iEtio 

Ifaac,  &  aliis 
Diofcoride 

Jus  Civile. 

Lexicon  Legis,  &  de  Menfuris  et 
Pond. 

Rom.  Did.  in  Lege 
Synopfis  Bafilicorum 

Novellarum  Leonis 
De  Legibus  ufeq.  ad  C.  Annos 
Bafilicor.  Lib.  VIII. 
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Leges  Judiniani  colledce 
Per  Leonem 
Conftantinum 
Bafilium 
Hexabiblos 

Colledio  Conditutionum 

♦Novellarum,  cum  Paratit- 
lic,  &  novellis 
Seleda  ex  IX.  Libris  Imp. 

Novell.  Fragmenta 

Jus  Canonicum. 

Ada  Synodi  CEcumeniani 
eadem 
Ferrarienfis 
Sextae  Conftant. 

Ada  Odav.  Synod.  Condant. 

Non.  Syn.  Conft. 

Conftitut.  variae  Cone.  Confl. 

Ada  Synodi  Nicaeni 

III.  Ephedni  contra  Nedorium 

IV.  Chalqedonen. 

Colledio  Paraemiarum,  ex  Suida  & 
aliis, per  Tarrhseum,&  Didymum 
Poemata 

Pythagorica  Did* 

Sacra  Biblia,  cum  ejus  Par- 
tibus. 

A  i  mo  Genefcos  ad  20  Cap.  Libri 
II.  Regum 

Regum  Libri  Quatuor  Paralyp. 
Efdras,  Edher,  Tobias,  Judith, 
Maccab. 

Pfalterium  dx{<px\oi> 

Armeniacum 

Fragg  Ezeck.  Dan.  &  Maccab. 
Evang.IV.  cum  Can.  Eufeb.  &  Pic- 
turis 

Epiftolae  Pauli  &  Ada  App. 
Fvangelia  x»r  inavTov,  cum  Pidu  • 
ris  '  IV. 
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IV.  Evangel,  fine  Principio,  cum 
Pidturis 

IV.  Evangel,  fine  Principio,  aut  Fi¬ 
ne,  fed  Litteris  Majulculis 

In  Membr.  iij.vK  5 .  6.  7. 
iv.  X.  21.  fcripta  an.  522 

Paulli  Epiltola  in  Memb. 

Omnes  duntaxat  ad  Rom. 
&  Corinth. 

Aliquot  &  Apocalypfis 

v  * n  ^  r  tv  f  >  >  \ 

7 r&g  zpdoy.cioas  xur  iviavrov, 

antiqua  Nota  in  Membrana 

Ada  &  Epiltola  in  Memb. 
cum  Glohis  in  Memb. 

Et  Apocalyp.  cum  Scholiis 
Marg.  in  Memb.  cum  Argum. 
caret  Fine 

Paulli,  cum  Arg. 

Apocalypfis,  in  Memb. 

Nov.  Teltament.  fine  Apocalyp. 

Efdras,  Either,  Tobias,  Judith  Mac- 
cab. 

Qutedam  Traditiones  SS.  ex  Heb- 
raico  in  Grascum  Verfae,  mon- 
ftrantes  Quinam  fuerint  SS.  In- 
terpretes,  &  quo  tempore 

Hebrew  Manufcripts  in  the 
E  feu  rial. 

R.  D.  Kimchi  in  Pfalterium 
Threnos 
Ecclefialten 
Either 
Efdras 
Daniel 
Nehemiah 
In  Ifaiam 
O  fleam 
Johelem 
Amos 
Abdiam 
Mickeam 

Habacuck,  &  alios  Prophe- 
tas  minores 


In  xxvi  priora  Capita  Efaias 
Fr.de  Zamora  Verfore  iij.  R.  8. 
Diiftionarium  Arab.  Charadt.  Heb- 
raicis,  ij.  R.  7. 

Abenzohar  Liber  Medicine 
Avicense  Canon. 

Biblia  Sacra,  cum  Notis  &-pundtis-, 
tom.  3.  in  Memb. 

cum  Pundtis  in  Memb. 
Pars  cum  Pundtis 

Genefis  cum  Latina  interlineali  Pe- 
tro  Ciruelo  Interprete.  (There  is 
another  copy  of  this  book  in  the 
church-library  at  Segovia.) 
Liber  Radicum  in  Memb.  I.  2.  S. 
Comment,  in  Leviticum 

in  Deuteronomium 
in  Pfalmos,  cura  B.  Arise 
Montani,  ex  antiquo  Romano  Co 
dice  deferiptum 
De  obfervandis  X.  Prreceptis 
M.  Gerundenfis  Gloffe  in  Job 
Hymni  pro  Diebus  Feltis 
Comm,  in  Job,  cum  Salomone 
Liber  contra  Judsos 
Liber  didtus,  Secunda  Domus  Ora- 
tionis 

Liber  IX.  Fundamentorum  Religi- 
onis  Chriftian^,  Opus  Filii  Ar¬ 
thur,  Difcipuli  S.  Jacobi  Apoltoli 
Sermone  Syro  impreflTus 
Pfalterium 
Job 

Proverbia  . 

Ruth 

Cant.  Canticorum 
Ecclefialtes 


> 


In  codem 


Codice. 


Threni 
Either 
Daniel 
Efdras 

Paralipomena 
Expofitio  Hebdom.  Danielis,  dec. 

Z  2  Ililt. 
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Hift.  Imperii  Nabucodonofor  Regis 
&  fequentium  Regum 

Galenus  de  Medicam.  fimplicibus 

J.  Forali  Expofitio  Parabolarum 
Evangelicarum 

R.  Jonae  Portae  Poerritentium 

Opus  Impreflus  cum  Salo- 
mone 

ki.  Ifaiae  Matrani  in  Jofuam 

Judicea 

Ifaiam 

Ezekielem 

Pfalmos,Proph. 

De  Jure  Civili  Opus,de  Damno,No* 
cumento,  &  de  Reftitudone,  fol. 
in  Memb. 

Matthias  Nifchari  Expofitio  Alpha- 
betiea  Pfalmorum 

De  Medica  Materia  ex  Galeno,  & 
Diofcoride  excerpta  quaedam, 
Opus  Anonymi 


De  eadem  Liber 

R.  Moyfis  Chimchy  Liber  Gram. 
Hebraicse 

On  Kelos,  4to.  in  Memb. 

R.  Salamonis  Filii,  Moyfis,  Malgu- 
rii,  Domus  Dei,  Liber  fic  appel- 
latus,  in  quo  trattatur  de  Caula, 
ob  quam  Moyfes  tegebat  fuam 
faciem  Velo  :  Et  quare  Tabulae 
Legis  fcriptae  erant  in  utroque 
Latere  j  &:  alia  fecreta  Legis  Ra- 
binorum,  &a!iorum  his  fimilium 
in  FoL  in  Membr. 

Commentaria  in  Danielem,  Prover- 
bia^Cantica,  Ruth,  &  Threnos. 
in  Pentateuchum 
in  Leviticum 
in  Numeros^ 

R.  Salmonis  Liber  de  Medicament 
tis,  fol. 

Targum  Onkelos,  4to.  in  Memb* 
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IX. 


Defcription  of  the  City  of  T  O  L  E  D  O. 


WE  arrived  at  the  city  of  Toledo,  from  Aran  juez,  where 
the  court  then  was.  May  12,  1761.  We  travelled  in  a 
coach  drawn  by  fix  mules,  and  were  conducted  by  the  Arrieros , 
or  carriers,  as  is  ufual :  For  you  mull  know,  that  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Spain  only  ufe  poftilions,  or  drivers,  in  the  cities  and 
great  towns ;  and  when  they  take  a  journey,  tho’  they  go  in  their 
own  coaches,  they  generally  have  hired  mules,  and  two  drivers, 
one  fitting  between  the  two  fore- wheels,  upon  the  bed  of  the  car¬ 
riage,  and  the  other  generally  running  along-fide  of  the  mules : 
which,  as  the  two  laft  only  are  reined,  or  rather  roped,  run  on 
with  the  coach  with  their  heads  pointing  four  or  five  different  ways. 
This  is  but  a  trilling  circumftance,  yet  even  the  mereff  trifles  may 
fometimes  ferve  to  £hew  the  turn  and  genius  of  a  people.  We 
found  the  road  to  Toledo  good  for  travellers,  the  country  about: 
it  but  indifferent,  tolerably  tilled,  and  planted  with  olive-trees  : 
We  pafled  almoff  the  whole  way  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tagus, 
which  are  not  by  any  means  fuch  as  would  furnifh  a  poet  with 
fine  landfkips,  or  beautiful  images.  But  the  river  runs  through  a 
rude  and  wild  wafle:  the  windings  of  it  near  the  city  of  Toledo 
are  beautiful;  and  where  the  river  pafles  between  the  rocks  on 
which  the  city  is  built,  and  thofe  adjoining,  with  the  bridge  and.; 
gate  of  the  city,  all  together  form  fuch  a  view,  as  the  wild  ima¬ 
gination  of  the  extravagant  Salvator  Rosa  would  have  de¬ 
lighted  in.. 
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1 74  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CITY 

The  Cathedral  is  certainly  equal  in  riches  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  fee,  but  not  in  fabric ;  which  is  of  the  modern  Gothic,  not 
remarkably  large,  rich  in  carving,  but  the  building  neither  light, 
nor  of  a  good  tade  :  the  cieling  of  the  facridy  is  painted  by  Luca 
Giordano,  and  is  indeed  fine,  entire,  and  well-prefervcd.  There 
are  fome  valuable  pi&ures,  one  particularly  of  Titian:  the  cuf- 
todia,  jewels,  pearls,  and  precious  Hones,  are  inconceivable,  as  well 
as  inestimable:  altars  with  Heps  to  them  of  mafly  filver,  gilt ;  the 
figures  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  each  drefled  with  the 
precious  Hones  peculiar  to  its  own  quarter,  and  fitting  on  globes 
of  two  feet  diameter,  the' globe  refiing  on  a  pedeftal,  and  that 
on  a  bafe  ;  the  figure,  globe,  pedeHal,  and  bale  being  all  toge¬ 
ther  about  ten  feet  high  :  all  thefe,  of  mafiy  filver,  were  the  gift 
of  Charles  IPs  Queen,  who  furvived  him ;  not  to  mention  a 
filagree  brazier,  fome  chefis,  and  a  multitude  of  vefiels,  candle - 
Hicks,  lamps,  fhrines,  &c.  Sec.  of  filver  likewife.  Marble  and 
granite  in  profufion.  What  plunder  Nebuchadnezzar  took 
away  tirH,  or  Titus  at  the  lad,  from -the  temple  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  fure  there  is  enough  here.  The  re¬ 
venues  of  this  archbifhqpric  are  well  known  to  be  the  greated  of 
the  ecclefiadical  fort  in  Spain,  and  are,  as  well  as  I  can  learn, 
above  ^0,000  pounds  a  year.  But  the  prefent  archbifhop  has  not 
himfelf  the  whole  revenue ;  for  fince  the  refignation  of  the  Infant 
Don  Luis,  the  Infant  has  referved  to  himfelf  the  yearly  appoint¬ 
ment  of  60,000  ducats,  or  about  7400  1.  Herling.  This  prelate 
likewife  ranks  very  high  as  a  civil  or  Hate-officer,  being  primate, 
chancellor  of  Castile,  and  privy-counfellor.  Mr.  Ap-Rice, 
I  remember,  mentions  there  being  10,000  weavers  in  filk  and  cloth 
in  that  city  only  :  but,  to  fay  the  truth,  that  gentleman’s  accounts, 
with  regard  to  this  country,  are  very  erroneous ;  and  as  to  the  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  Spain  in  general,  they  are  all  now  in  a  declining 
condition.— But  give  me  leave  here  to  make  one  remark  upon  the 
wealth  that  is  fo  ufelefly  locked  up  in  the  feveral  churches  of 
thefe  kingdoms;  thofe  dormant  riches,  which  a  midaken  piety 
has  fo  abfurdly  fet  apart  forever ;  which  anfwer  no  rational  pur- 
pofe,  and  which  neither  ferve  to  the  glory  of  God,  nor  the  good 
of  man  :  Mr.  Macanas,  who  had  been  Plenipotentiary  at  Bre¬ 
da,  propofed  to  Philip  Y’s  miniders  fome  plans  for  making  this 
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ftagnate  wealth  circulate  a  little,  and  become  of  fome  ufe;  but 
the  propofals  were  not  accepted  by  the  court ;  and  this  man  had 
the  fate  fo  common  to .  genius  in  this  country  :  His  parts  raifed 
him  envy  and  enemies  at  court,  and  in  the  end  he  was  banifhed 
entirely,  and  confined  to  Corunna,  where  he  died.  His  Political 
Pefiament  is  a  great  curiofity ;  but  I  could  never  get  fight  of  it. 
And  fince  his  time  another  gentleman  defigns  laying  Tome  propofals 
of  the  fame  fort  and  tendency  before  the  prefent  minifters.  Thefe 
may  pofiibly  meet  with  a  more  favourable  reception  :  for  as  the 
prefent  King  has  juft  now  had  fpirit  enough  to  confine  the  inqui- 
iitor-general,  and  banifh  him  to  a  great  diftance ;  a  bolder  ftroke 
than  any  of  his  predecefiors  ever  dared  to  attempt !  he  certainly 
need  not  fear  to  put  any  meafures  in  execution,  which  he  judges 
to  be  expedient. - But  to  return  to  Toledo. 


The  Alcajjar ,  or  Palace,  built  by  Charles  V.  as  fome  fay, 
or,  as  others,  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  is  a  noble  building; 
though  it  is  now  almoft  a  ruin,  being  burnt  by  the  Allies  and 
Auftrian  party,  in  the  partition  or  fuccefiion-war,  left  it  ftiould 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Philip  V.  Who  would  ever  conceive,  that 
this  very  Philip  fhould  have  afterwards  defired  an  alliance  with 
the  burner  of  his  own  palace,  and  the  competitor  for  his  throne  ? 
It  was  fuch  a  counfel  as  no  one  but  a  Ripperda  could  fuggeft, 
or  indeed  execute,:  yet  fuch  wras  the  ViENNA-Tmz/y  /  But  I  for¬ 
get  Toledo.  The  manufactory  for  j words  is  juft  revived  there, 
and  their  goodnefs  is  folely  owing  to  the  confluence  of  the  Xa- 
rama  and  the  Tagus  :  for  thofe  two  rivers  have  been  tried  fepa- 
rately,  by  way  of  experiment,  by  .the  King’s  order,  and  their  dif- 
united  waters  will  not  give  that  tre?npe.  This  manufactory  is  all 
worked  by  Englifh  tools,  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  very  oddly:  The  ftory,  as  I  was  told  it,  runs  thus ; — About 
twenty  years  ago,  a  fet  of  Engliih  workmen  came  upon  contract  to 
Toledo,  to  make  fuch  works,  or  engines,  as  were  neceflary  for 
throwing  the  water  of  the  river  up  the  rock  into  the  town:  for 
at  prefent  it  is  brought  by  afles,  each  afs  carrying  fix  earthen 
pitchers  burthen,  as  indeed  is  the  general  cuftom  throughout  Spain  : 
Thefe  Englifh  contractors  brought  with  them  all  forts  of  Englifh 
inftrutnents  and  tools  neceflary  for  fuch  a  work,  and  fome  very 
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large  iron  pipes.  The  undertaking  certainly  was  difficult ;  but  fo¬ 
reigners  profeffing  and  endeavouring  to  execute  fuch  a  work,  as  the 
Spa?iiards  owned  themfelves  unequal  to  ;  and  then  thefe  being 
Englifi  Heretics ,  all  thefe  circumftances  foon  railed  the  envy  and 
jealoufy  of  the  people  :  In  ffiort,  from  their  oppofttion,  and  their 
endeavours  to  counteract  every  ftep  the  4Engliffi  undertook,  the 
whole  projeCt  and  defign  came  to  nothing.  But  here  my  ftory 
begins  to  grow  dark;  for  the  conclulion  is,  that  thefe  Englifh  all 
died,  and  as  there  was  no  heir  to  claim  their  effeCts,  they  were 
kept  as  goods  without  an  owner ;  and  what  remains  of  thefe  tools 
and  effeCts  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  old,  but  juft-revived  Sword-Fabric  of  Toledo. 


But  give  me  leave  here  to  make  one  or  two  remarks.- - - 

The  effeCts  and  goods  of  thefe  unfortunate  contractors  amounted 
at  kaft  to  above  1000I.  What!  were  they  and  their  fervants  all 
fo  ablblutely  fwe'pt  away,  that  no  one  fhould  remain  as  heir,  clai- 
mer,  or  inheritor  of  thefe  effeCts?  Had  they  no  friends,  or  even 
relations  left  in  England?  Was  there  no  refident,  or  ambaffa- 
dor  then  in  Spain,  to  apply  to  for  the  removal  of  thefe  goods,  or 
at  leaft  for  the  fale  of  them  ?  All  thefe  circumftances  feem  to  me 
fb  improbable,  that  I  am  at  a  lofs  what  to  fay,  or  what  to  conjec¬ 
ture  :  And  the  whole,  I  think,  that  can  be  faid,  is,  that  it  is  really 
a  very  blind  ftory. 

But  to  return  to  Toledo;  the  city,  like  that  of  Segovia,  is 
built  upon  a  rocky  mountain  ;  but  you  muft  remember  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  was  built  by  the  Goths  or  the  Moors.  I  take  parti¬ 
cular  notice  of  this  circumftance  for  two  reafons;  firft,  becaufe  it 
is  evident,  that  a  principle  of  fear,  and  felf-defence,  drove  thofe 
people  into  fuch  marvellous  iituations:  And  fecondly,  Becaufe  a 
Spaniard  would  never  have  been  induftrious  enough  to  have  carried 
fo  much  weighty  and  bulky  materials  up  fo  high,  and  into  fuch 
impregnable  and  almoft  inacceffible  ffrongholds.  For  you  can  nei¬ 
ther  get  in  or  out  of  thofe  cities,  without  paffing  a  defcent  or  af- 
cent  of  immenfe  length,  and  all  in  zigzags,  juft  like  lines  of  cir- 
cumvallatiom  The  gates  and  portcullis’s,  like  fome  of  the  Saxon 
*  «je.  I  have 
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I  have  leen  in  England,  or  Norman,  never  face  the  ftreet,  but 
are  all  in  oblique  portions.  The  ftreets  of  Toledo  are  remark¬ 
ably  narrow,  but  thofe  of  Segovia  much  broader,  and  the  walls 
of  immenfe  height,  with  turrets  all  round. 

There  is  indeed  one  very  great  curiofity  at  Toledo,  not  yet 
mentioned,  which  is  an  original  Hebrew  Temple,  and  it  certainly  is 
a  fine  remain ;  but  here,  to  my  forrow,  the  piety  of  the  Spaniard 
in  converting  this  temple  from  Tudaifm  to  Chrifiianity,  or  rather 
to  Popery,  has  taken  away  much  matter  of  entertainment  to  the 
antiquarians.  The  antient  divisions,  or  cancella ,  were  all  taken 
down ;  the  fan&um  JanSlorum ,  and  even  the  tabernacle  itfelf  was 
here  literally  done  away.  There  was  likewife  above  a  feparate  tri¬ 
bune  for  the  women,  as  I  remember  there  had  been  at  St.  Cross 
at  Winchester  j  and  the  walls,  which  are  covered  with  the 
fined:  Hebrew  characters  in  the  world,  I  believe ;  written  all  over 
with  the  Pfalms  in  Hebrew ;  thefe  the  good  Spaniard  had  very 
zealoufly  plaiftered  over  with  untempered  mortar.  (Whether  or 
no  this  temple  will  furnifh  arguments  for  or  againfi:  Bifhop  Hare 
or  Dr.  Lowth  whether  it  will  determine  any  thing  relating  to 
the  metre,  the  points,  the  vowels  ;  or  whether  it  will  fupport  any 
Hutchinfonian  nonfenfe ;  all  thefe  things  muft  be  left  to  another 
time,  and  in  the  interim  1  fhall  go  on  with  my  tale.) 

* 

Th  ere  were  now  no  longer  any  traces  or  appearance  of  aught 
that  ever  had  been  Jewifi,  as  much  as  if  Titus,  or  the  Inquifitor- 
General  had  been  vifitors;  andfo  this  temple  flood  for  many  years: 
There  was  nothing  but  a  vague  and  vulgar  tradition  remaining, 
to  prove  that  it  ever  had  been  Jewifh,  and  was  now  wearing  the 
San-Benito .  But  fortunately  for  the  antiquarians,  a  canon  and  trea- 
furer  of  the  church  of  Toledo,  whofe  name  is  Don  Perez  Ba¬ 
yer,  being  a  man  of  parts  and  learning,  and  having  a  particular 
turn  for  Hebrew,  as  one  would  think  indeed  from  his  name  : 
This  gentleman,  I  fay,  happily  obferving,  that  in  fome  places 
where  the  plaifter  had  fallen  off,  Hebrew  letters  might  be  traced, 
he  had  fpirit  enough  inflantly  to  fet  about  the  difplaiflering  the 
infide  of  the  temple,  and  has  fince  very  accurately  and  carefully 
copied  the  whole  into  a  book,  taken  drawings  and  a  fedtion  of  the 
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building,  and  explained  all  with  a  learned  and  elegant  differtation. 
This  book,  you  mud  know,  he  cannot  well  publifh -in  Spain  $ 
Spanifh  writers  lie  under  difagreeable  redraints  in  that  particular. 
Ugolinus,  the  great  collector  of  Hebrew  antiquities,  would  fain 
have  begged  it  of  him,  but  he  refufed :  I  offered  to  publifh  it  in 
England  for  him,  if  he  would  let  me  ;  but  he  faid  he  had  not 
finished  it,  and  would  at  lead  put  the  lad  hand  to  it,  before  he 
ever  thought  of  printing. 

There  are,  I  am  told,  near  the  city  of  Toledo,  fome  remains 
of  a  Circus  and  Amphitheatre ,  which  are  Romany  but  at  prefent 
one  may  almod  fay, 

- etiam  hce  periere  mince. 

As  I  had  but  an  indifferent  Ciceroni,  thefe  I  did  not  fee.  Nor, 
which  I  am  forry  for,  the  very  curious  library  which  belongs  to 
the  cathedral,  replete  with  invaluable  treafures.  But  as  one  frankly 
owned  to  me,  they  do  not  much  care  to  fhew  their  library,  and 
lefs  to  print  a  catalogue  of  what  it  contains ;  led  they  fhould  dif- 
clofe  how  rich  they  are  :  politically  apprehending,  perhaps  not 
without  reafon,  that  if  others  were  let  into  the  fecret,  they  might 
poffibly  like  to  have  a  greater  fhare  in  thofe  treafures,  than  would 
be  agreeable. 

There  is  alfo  an  hofpital  for  the  French  difeafe  only,  which 
will  eafily  tell  you  the  prevalence  and  malignance  of  that  didem- 
per  in  this  country.  This  is  mpre  owing  to  their  want  of  neatnefs, 
and  their  ignorance  in  phydc  rind  cbirurgery,  than  to  any  oth&r 
caufe.  I  remember  the  KingVphyfician  told  me,  that  it  had  been 
obferved,  that  patients  infedted  with  this  difeafe,  if  they  came  from 
a  colder  climate,  were  eafily  cured  here ;  but  if  they  went  from 
hence  infedted  into  a  colder  climate,  that  they  feldom  or  ever 
could  be  cured.  There  is  an  hofpital  alfo  for  foundlings,  where 
the  children  feem  to  be  well  taken  care  of. 

I  do  not  remember  any  thing  more  worth  obferving  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Toledo,  than  that  they  had  hung  on  the  wall  of  one  of 
their  convents  a  vad  number  of  fetters,  which  were  taken  when 
they  releafed  fome  chridian  captives  from  the  Moors.  The  fetters 
are  indeed  mondroufly  large,  and  of  inhuman  weight  :  fuch  is 
Eaftern  cruelty!  They  were  taken  at  the  conqued:  of  Granada. 

LETTER 


LETTER  X. 


Defcription  of  the  City  of  SEGOVIA. 


HAV ING  juft  given  a  defcription  of  Toledo,  I  fhall  now 
give  an  account  of  Segovia,  for  though  the  two  cities  are 
at  fuch  a  diftance  from  each  other,  they  have  fome  refemblance  in 
common,  and  may  ferve  as  companions,  like  two  pictures,  to  each 
other. 

The  fite  of  the  city  has  fomething  of  a  very  martial  air,  built 
upon  a  high  rude  rock ;  by  which  means  moil  of  the  entrances 
to  it  are  fteep,  and  difagreeable,  efpecially  as  you  are  obliged  to 
make  leveral  zigzag-windings  before  you  can  gain  thefummit :  It 
is  entirely  furrounded  with  a  lofty  old  Moorifh  wall,  with  battle¬ 
ments  and  turrets,  in  the  ftile  of  the  fortifications  of  thofe  days ; 
which  indeed  were  almofl  impregnable.  There  are  feveral  Ro¬ 
man  infcriptions  in  the  walls ;  fome  too  high  ever  to  be  read, 
others  turned  wrong  fide  upwards,  others  defaced,  and  fome  with 
the  infcription  turned  inwards :  For  as  the  Moors  confidered  thefe 
only  as  meer  flones  to  build  with,  it  is  no  wonder  to  find  them 
in  fuch  flrange  pofitions.  I  copied  one  or  two  of  them  of  no 
moment,  but  however  they  ferve  me  as  proofs  to  make  out  one 
point,  which  I  fhall  fpeak  to  hereafter.  On  the  cajile  or  palace- 
fide  of  the  town  is  a  deep,  natural  fofs,  formed  by  two  contiguous 
ridges  of  mountain  ;  on  the  northern  fide  a  final!  river  runs  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock ;  which  ferves  to  little  other  ufe,  but  to  turn  a 
large  paper-mill,  where  they  make  great  quantities  of  an  ordinary 
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coarfe  paper.  The  next  advantage  they  draw  from  this  river,  is 
the  walking  thcmfelves  and  their  linen ;  which  lad;  is  performed 
in  Spain  in  the  following  manner,  however  it  may  furprize  a  good 
English  houfewife.  The  women  carry  all  their  linen  down  in 
great  bundles  to  the  fide  of  this  river ;  and  having  chofe  a  good 
fmooth  done,  or  fometimes  a  piece  of  wood,  they  kneel  down, 
wet  the  linen,  and  then  wring  it  and  foap  it;  and  then  beat  it  upon 
the  done  or  wood,  till  they  have  got  the  dirt  out  of  it.  And  this 
is  all  the  operation  ;  the  chief  inconvenience  of  which  is,  that  the 
linen  is  apt  to  be  beat  to  pieces,  otherwife  it  is  clean  enough.  Iron¬ 
ing  is,  I  believe,  but  little  ufed  in  this  country ;  plaiting  never  ;  and 
the  folding  or  fmoothing  the  linen  is  mod;  commonly  done  by  the 
hand,  or  what  we  call  the  mangle,  or  calendar.  In  France,  I 
am  told,  the  linen  is  wadied  in  the  fame  manner,  as  may  be  feen 
on  the  banks  of  their  rivers,  and  on  thofe  of  the  Seine  at  Paris, 
where  the  water  is  fo  muddy  and  yellow,  as  to  leave  a  bad  tinge 
upon  the  linen.  I  am  informed  by  a  friend,  that  at  St.  Malo  and 
other  fea-ports  in  Britanny  and  Normandy,  the  women  take 
the  opportunity  of  the  tide’s  going  out,  to  wada  their  linen  in  the 
fea-water  left  in  the  cavities  or  bafons  in  the  rocks  ;  when  having 
foaked,  foaped  and  walked  it,  they  lay  it  on  the  rock,  and  beat 
it  with  a  kind  of  wooden  battledore,  which  commonly  pinks  it 
full  of  holes. 

But  as  to  the  river’s  being  of  much  ufe  to  the  city,  by  fiup- 
plying  it  with  water  for  all  the  domedic  purpofes  of  life :  This 
you  will  eafily  imagine  could  not  be  the  cafe,  from  the  extreme 
height  of  the  mountain  ;  and,  becaufe  they  mud  condantly  have 
brought  it  up  with  aiTes,  as  they  do  at  Toledo.  It  was  this  in¬ 
convenience,  and  the  defire  of  Supplying  the  city  more  effectu¬ 
ally,  that  gave  rife  to  one  of  the  nobled  works,  to  one  of  the  mod 
magnificent  fabrics  of  that  fort  pofiibly  in  the  whole  world:  You 
will  naturally  guefs,  I  mean.  The  Aqueduct. 

The  extent  of  this  AqneduB  is  faid  to  be  about  three  miles; 
at  the  eadern  entrance  of  the  town  it  begins  with  fmall  arches 
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gradually  encreafing,  and  riling,  till  it  expands  into  a  double  row 
of  arches  and  pillars,  and  has  then  the  nobleft  effedl  you  can  pof- 
fibly  conceive  :  Some  of  the  firft  arches  are  a  little  more  pointed 
than  the  reft  (which  are  fairly  circular)  tho’  not  enough,  I  think, 
to  be  really  called  pointed  arches.  The  people  have  built  fo  many 
houfes  round  this  AqueduB ,  it  would  grieve  any  true  Antiqua¬ 
rian  to  the  heart ;  fince  you  are  hindered  from  having  fo  full  and 
complete  a  view  of  it,  as  a  whole,  wdiich  every  curious  Spectator 
would  wilh  :  The  ftone-pipes  too,  or  duds  of  water,  fixed  to 
the  fides  of  it  in  fome  places,  deface  it  much,  and  look  rather 
like  props  ;  but  they  are  certainly  of  the  fame  age  with  the  reft. 
With  regard  to  the  height,  and  other  meafures  of  this  fabric,  I 
was  forced  to  take  them  myfelf :  for  as  to  the  people,  they  nei¬ 
ther  know  nor  care  how  high  it  is,  or  how  broad.  Thus  it  fares 
with  objeds,  which  we  fee  every  day.  Let  them  be  ever  fo  noble, 
or  excellent,  when  they  become  familiar,  they  are  negleded : 
It  is  the  novelty  that  ftrikes,  and  not  the  excellence.  This  is  not 
peculiar  to  thefe  people,  but  is  the  cafe  of  all :  let  an  Englishman 
never  have  feen  the  fea  before,  and  I  will  warrant  for  his  admira¬ 
tion  and  Surprize ;  though  if  you  afk  a  peafant  about  it  near 
Brighthelmstone,  he  will  tell  you,  “  He  don’t  fee  any  thing 
“  very  extraordinary  in  it.”— Upon  enquiring  about  the  AqueduB , 
fome  faid  it  was  108  feet  high,  and  that  the  number  of  arches  was 
150$  others  144  feet,  and  177  arches.  The  reafon  of  this  difference 
is,  that  as  the  arches  muft  be  of  unequal  heights,  to  maintain  a 
level ,  they  have  meafured  from  different  Stations  :  This  indeed  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  difference  of  the  meafures,  but  not  for  the  number 
of  the  arches  :  How  that  happened  I  cannot  fay.  The  following 
meafures  I  can  anfwer  for,  fince  I  took  them  upon  the  fpot  with 
my  own  hands.  Its  greateft  height  is  exadly  1  o  1  feet,  and  1  inch ; 
for  I  took  the  meafure  from  the  higheft  trace  of  Stone. 

The  breadth  of  the  front  of  the  pillars,  6  feet,  2  inches ; 

The  depth  of  them,  1 1  feet,  3  inches ; 

The  width  of  the  arches,  12  feet,  7  inches,  and  one  quarter. 

As  to  the  number  of  die  arches,  we  counted  them,  and  we 
could  reckon  only  1 1 8  to  the  city-wail  from  the  firft  vifible  arch  ; 

and 
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and  feven  more  arches  within  the  walls ;  in  all  125:  But  then, 
where  the  arches  were  double,  that  is,  placed  one  over  another, 
we  did  not  count  thofe,  as  two  arches,  but  as  fingle  :  Becaufe  in 
conveying  an  idea  of  this  AqueduB  to  one  who  had  never  feen  it, 
we  judged,  that  a  ft  ranger  would  always  form  his  notion  of  the 
length  of  this  AqueduB  by  the  number  of  arches  continued  in 
length.  Again,  as  to  the  meafures,  except  that  of  the  height, 
they  are  only  true  with  regard  to  that  particular  part,  arch,  or  pil¬ 
lar,  which  I  meafured  at  that  time  :  For  I  meafured  feveral  others 
lince,  and  find  their  dimenfions  differ  widely  from  one  another, 
fo  that  there  is  no  one  general  proportion,  which  runs  through  the 
whole  ftruCture.  The  reafon  of  which  I  take  to  be,  that  where 
they  were  obliged  to  make  the  AqueduB  higher,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  the  level ;  that  there  they  were  obliged  to  enlarge  the  propor¬ 
tions,  and  increased  the  bafe  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
pillar ;  and  confequently  contracted  the  arches,  in  order  to  make 
the  building  more  liable.  It  feems  to  be  built  without  any  cement , 
and  the  ftones  are  about  three  feet  long,  and  two  feet  thick ;  all 
roughly  hewn,  and  with  the  edges  rounded,  not  fharp.  Why  the 
Spanish  writers  chufe  to  call  this  the  Bridge  of  Segovia,  and 
not  the  AqueduB ,  is  a  foleciftn  I  cannot  account  for  :  But  this  is 
the  language  of  Mariana,  Pineda,  and  many  others.  A 
Spaniard  being  afked,  why  he  called  it  The  Puente  de  Sego¬ 
via,  anfwered,  becaufe  it  was  a  bridge ;  for  though  it  was  not  in¬ 
deed  a  bridge  for  people  to  walk  over,  yet  it  was  a  bridge  for  wa¬ 
ter  to  go  over.  And  perhaps  this  may  be  their  reafon,  though  it 
certainly  is  a  very  odd  one.  Old  Spanifh  writers  call  it  Puente 
Sec  a,  which  is  ftranger  ftill ;  for  fure  no  one  can  fay  with  any 
propriety,  that  an  AqueduCt  is  a  Dry  Bridge. 

Having  now  given  a  defcription  of  this  truly  magnificent  ftruc- 
ture ;  the  next  enquiry  is,  who  was  the  author  ?  and  when  it 
was  built  ?  I  think,  there  are  but  three  or  four  opinions  about  it. 
Mariana,  according  to  his  ufual  modefty,  is  in  fufpenfe ;  and 
doubts  whether  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  or 
to  Licinius  Larius,  who  was  praetor  in  Spain,  under  Ves¬ 
pasian,  and  a  friend  of  Pliny  the  elder.  Father  Henry 

Flores, 
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Flores,  who  is  vain  enough  himfelf,  and  willing  in  all  things  to 
gratify  the  vanity  of  his  countrymen,  attributes  it  to  the  Goths, 
who,  as  they  lived  here  once,  were  for  that  time  a  fort  of  Spani¬ 
ards  :  Colmenares,  the  writer  of  the  hiftory  of  Segovia, 
goes  many  lengths  indeed  ;  and  in  order  to  make  his  native  city, 
Segovia,  as  old  as  poffible,  tells  us  at  once,  that  the  aquedudt  was 
built  by  Hercules.  Hercules  certainly  did  great  wonders 3 
but  I  believe  built  few  aqueducts :  and  if  it  muft  be  the  work  of 
fome  ftrong  man,  he  might  as  well  have  called  in  Sampson.  As 
to  the  Goths,  tho’  it  is  certain  they  raifed  very  noble  fabrics 
wherever  they  went,  and,  as  it  were,  built  themfelves  into  fame  3  - 
yet  I  cannot  give  them  this  aqueduCt,  for  many  reafons.  The  G0- 
thic Jlruffures  in  general  appear  to  me  to  have  this  character;  that 
though  they  are  for  the  molt  part  noble  by  their  being  fo  very 
large,  yet  they  are  generally  clumfy  and  heavy,  and  the  old  Gothic 
particularly  fo  :  You  feldom  fee  any  thing  light,  elegant,  or  of  a 
good  tafte,  except  in  the  modern  Gothic 3  all  which  circumftances  are 
remarkably  confpicuous  in  this  Aque duff.  The  Gothic  indeed  will 
laft  for  ages,  and  fo  will  the  Roman,  without  one  half  of  their  hea¬ 
vy  ftability.  I  am  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  inclined  to  think  this 
aqueduCt  undoubtedly  Roman  For  though  I  grant  to  Colmena¬ 
res,  that  there  is  nothing  now  vifible  upon  the  aqueduCtitfelf,  no 
remains  of  an  infcription ,  no  traces  left  to  decide  this  queftion 3 
let  the  order  too,  if  he  will  have  it  fo,  be  either  Doric,  Ionic,  Co¬ 
rinthian,  or  Compolite  :  And  tho’  it  be  true,  that  the  Romans ,  when 
they  executed  fuch  great  works  as  thefe,  generally  took  fufficient 
care  to  fecure  their  title  to  it,  and  their  name  upon  it :  Yet  all 
thefe  arguments  and  objections  do  not  weigh  with  me:  I  am  where  * 
I  was  3  I  think  it  Roman.  There  is  fomething  in  the  grandeur  of 
the  Roman  works,  that  ftill  [peaks  for  them,  though  their  ufual 
witneiTes  fhould  happen  to  be  loft  :  a  greatnefs,  that  no  other  na¬ 
tion  has  attempted,  or  ever  been  able  to  equal.  There  is  no  in-  - 
fcription  remaining  now,  nor  is  there  much  appearance,  that  there 

*  The  firft  13  arches  are  certainly  Roman;  the  36  next  in  fequence  are  clearly  of 
another  ftile,  ot  a  much  inferior  workmanthip,  and  have  been  repaired  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  or  Gctbs:  for  the  ftile  will  agree  with  either.  But  at  the  49th  arch  the  Roman 
majler-hand  appears  again  j  the  fame  form  of  ftone,  large,  round-edged,  and  exactly 
in  the  fame  tafte  with  the  13  firft  arches. 

everr 


* 
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ever  was  one:  What  then  ?  is  this  negative  a  fufficient  proof  that 
there  never  was  one  ?  The  Roman  infcriptions  fo  frequent  about 
the  walls  of  this  town  fufficiently  fhew  their  footfteps  at  Segovia, 
to  this  day  :  there  might  have  been  an  infcription,  but  now  de¬ 
faced  or  deflroyed  by  ignorance,  fuperftition,  time,  and  the  turbu¬ 
lence  of  the  age,  when  Spain  fuccefiively  received  fo  many  maf- 
ters.  Thefe  infcriptions  are  Hill  legible  to  this  day:  SEXTO*  LIC* 
MIL*  near  the  gate  of  St.  Juan.  Another  is 


M*  IVN  &•  TI 
ETIS  CAES 

N  Q^T  AMN 
LV*  S*  T*  •  T*  L* 

Another  near  the  gate  of  San  Andres,  thus ; 

PVBLICIO 
I  V  V  E  N  A  L  I 
IVVENALIS 

Colmenares  upon  this  fays,  that  Juvenal  was  not  born  at 
Aquinum,  but  Segovia  ;  for  how  could  Martial,  who  was 
a  Spaniard^  otherwife  call  him  Juvenali  7neo  ? 

After  having  given  fome  account  why  I  think  it  a  Roman 
work,  I  (hall  now  fearch  after  the  Author .  The  reafon  why  it 
has  been  afcribed  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  is,  becaufe  that  prince 
has  left  fo  many  noble  monuments  of  his  own  eredting  in  Spain, 
particularly  in  Estremadur a  and  Andalusia;  that,  forfooth, 
every  Roman  work  that  the  Spaniards  find  any  where,  muft  imme¬ 
diately  be  afcribed  to  Trajan  !  This,  indeed,  is  natural ;  for  the 
Spaniards  Hill  revere  his  memory,  and  they  have  a  very  remarkable 
proverb,  which  fays,  Felicidad  de  Augujio ,  y  Bondad  de  Trajano  : 
that  is.  The  happinefs  of  Augustus,  and  the  goodnefs  of  Trajan.  But 
I  have  one  objedtion  to  its  being  the  work  of  that  great  emperor  : 

that 
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he  was  a  native  of  Italica ,  or  Old  Seville,  by  birth  an  Anda- 
lniian :  and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  if  he  had  intended  a 
work  of  fo  much  expence  and  magnificence  in  Spain,  he  would 
never,  have  given  the  benefit  of  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  Old  Cas¬ 
tile.  But  here  I  am  fenfible,  that  I  am  unawares  drawn  into 
a  controverfy,  and  Ihall  prefently  raife  all  the  Caftilians  to  a  man 
againft  me.  For  it  feems  thefe  gentlemen  will  have  it,  that  the 
Emperor  Trajan  was  an  EJlremaduran  by  birth,  and  not  an 
Andalujian.  Well  then,  let  us  weigh  the  authorities  on  both  fides, 
and  fee  how  that  matter  hands.  Ximenes,  and  other  compilers 
ofth &  Hijloria  general  de  Efp ana,  Marineus  Siculus,  Pedro 
de  Medina,  Juan  Sedeno,  and  others  fay,  that  Trajan  was 
born  at  Pedra^a  de  Estremadura,  or  Pedr a^a  de  la  Si¬ 
erra,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  joined  to  the  mountains,  and  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  that  in  the  plains,  which  was  likewife  called  Ita¬ 
lica.  To  this  they  add  the  conftant  tradition  of  this  Eftremadu- 
rian  village,  which  fays  to  this  day,  that  Trajan  was  born  there, 
and  they  fhew  travellers  the  fite  of  the  houfe  he  was  born  in  :  and 
they  give  this  as  another  proof,  that  the  villagers  fay,  his  mother 
was  Orejan  A,  or  Orejanill  a,  which  was  romanized  afterwards 
into  Aureliana.  To  all  this  they  join  the  blunders  of  the  par¬ 
tial  ZoziMUS,  eXs£s  tov  lerov  Iuvtco  Iv  tyi  GeoJcVw,  tyj  ysvecei 

c£(T7rcti/©^  lv  -nroXzi  K ok.cc  Tvjg  FaX/jc/a?.  and  the  dreams  of  lorne  Spa- 
nifh  bifhop.  This  is  one  fide  of  the  queftion,  and  is  at  the  fame 
time  a  fpecimen  of  Spanifh  learning.  Now  on  the  other  fide.  Dion 
Cassius,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Aurelius  Victor,  and 
Eutropius  all  affirm,  that  the  Emperor  Trajan  was  a  native 
of  the  Andalujian  Italica,  or  Old  Seville.  Arxim.  Marc,  dheo- 
dofius  Hifpanus  Italics  Divi  Erajani  Civitatis.  The  words  of  Vi  c  - 
tor  are  to  much  the  fame  purpofe.  It  is  clear,  however,  I  think, 
that  Theodosius  was  no  Eftremadurian,  whatever  Trajan 
might  be;  and  as  to  Zozimus,  he  makes  him  a  poor  Gallician. 
All  the  remark  I  fhall  make  upon  this  controverfy  is,  that  Tra¬ 
jan’s  being  an  Eftremadurian  would  fuit  well  enough  with  the 
public  works  he  raifed  in  that  province,  but  it  will  not  bring  him 
fo  far  as  Segovia  into  Old  Castile. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  I  am  induced  to  think,  that  this  aque- 
dud  was  the  work  of  LiciniusLarius,  the  Praetor  under Vespa- 

B  b  sian  : 
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Sian  t  for  Trajan  had  need  have  been  a  mafter-builder  all  his- 
life-time,  if  we  afcribe  every  thing  to  him.  But  then  it  is  faid,- 
that  if  Licinius  Larius  built  the  aquedud,  that  his  friend  Pli¬ 
ny  would  certainly  have  mentioned  it.  I  do  not  think  this  a  cer¬ 
tain  objedion;  a  probable  one,  I  own,  it  is.  But  be  that  as  it  will, 
it  is  as  certain,  that  there  is  an  Infcription  extant  in  Ambrosius 
Morales,  the  famous  old  Spanifh  antiquarian,  which  is  publi¬ 
shed  by  Adolphus  Occo,  and  Shews,  That  Licinius  Larius  re¬ 
ally  did  build  the  Aqueduhl  of  Segovia.  They  may  fay,  perhaps, 
that  this  infcription  is  a  fal’fe  one:  It  may  be  fo,  for  ought  I  know 
to  the  contrary,  as  I  have  never  been  able  to  fee  Morales,  or 
Occo’s  book,  or  to  copy  the  infcription  *.  I  Shall  now  take  my 
leave  of  the  aquedud,  adding  only,  that  I  am  told  the  cement  is 
lead,  and  that  the  key-Stones  are  tied  with  iron;  and  that  between 
the  two  higheSt  arches,  or  the  Apoguejo,  as  they  call  it,  there  are 
two  niches  remaining,  which  plainly  contained  formerly  the  Sta¬ 
tues  of  the  emperor  and  the  lieutenant,  or  prsetor,  under  whom 
this  aquedud  was  ereded:  but  now  they  are  very  pioully  filled’ 
up  with  the  Statues  of  thofe,  who  might  poSfibly  work  miracles, 
but  I  am  fure  never  brought  water  in  fo  noble  a  manner  to  any 
city  in  this  world  I  mean  two  faints. 

*  You  will  Sind  it  in  Don  G.  Mayans’s  Latin  EpiStle,  annexed  to  this  account. 


Ad 
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Ad  Cl.  Patrem 

HENRICUM  FLOREZIU  My 

HISPANIC  SANCTzE  SCRIPTOREM, 


Ab  Opinione  fact  &  Judicio  de  Aquceduttu  Segovienf  diffentiens 

Poeta. 

JDVramidum  moles  cejjere%y  Segovia  pontem 
Ducendis  veteri  numine  jattat  aquis  : 

T raj  anus  fuerit,  fueritve  Licinius  autor , 

Haud  fua  Lucifer o  lymph  a  jubente  Jluit : 

Nec  tamen  Alcidi  de  derim  y  Maurove ,  Getifvey 
Hoc  tantum  Hifpano  vix  licet  ejje  decus : 

Matte  animi  Floreze!  fed  hcec  monimenta  per  orbem 
Non  nifi  Ccefarece  fic  pofuere  manus. 


Tranflation  of  Father  Henry  Florez’s  Account 
of  the  AauEDUcT  of  SEGOVIA. 

('Taken  from  his  Efpana  Sagrada,  VoL  VIII. J 

*  CEGOVIA  is  one  of  the  mod;  antient  cities  of  Spain,  not 
<  ^  fo  much  as  appears  by  the  name,  and  the  mention  which 
6  historians  and  geographers  make  of  it,  as  by  the  remarkable  mo- 

*  nument  of  the  Aquedutt ,  which  Shews  fuch  notable  antiquity, 

*  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  its  origin  precifely.  Some  afcribe 

*  it  to  Hercules,  others  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  Still  no 
( inconfiderable  part  of  the  common  people  judge  it  to  have  been 
‘  built  by  the  devil. 


*  This  very  variety  of  opinions  is  a  proof,  that  we  know  no- 
*  thing  certain  about  it.  As  for  afcribing  it  to  Hercules,  we 

B  b  2  ‘  do* 
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*  do  not  dilcover  any  other  foundation,  than  the  knowledge,  that 
4  a  datue  of  Hercules  was  formerly  placed  in  the  niche,  where 

<  now  is  fhe  image  of  St.  Sebastian  :  no  drefs  ought  to  be  laid 

*  upon  this  fad,  which  only  proves,  that  in  the  times  of  paganifm 
‘  the  antient  Spaniards  might  dedicate  that  work  to  the  memory 
‘  of  Hercules. 

4  As  to  Vvrhat  relates  to  Trajan,  it  is  very  difficult  to  acknow- 

*  ledge  him  for  the  author,  becaufe  there  is  no  trace  left  of  a  Ro- 

<  man  infcription  on  it,  and  that  in  a  work  of  fuch  great  length, 

*  andfo  well  preferved;  we  knowing,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tade 
‘  which  prevailed  in  the  works  of  that  emperor,  viz.  to  leave  his 
‘  name  perpetuated  upon  them.  Confequently  one  called  them 

*  yerba  parietaria  || .  And  on  the  bridge  of  Alcantara  in  Spain, 

‘  confiding  of  dx  Arches,  they  placed  divers  infcriptions,  in  which 
4  his  name  is  repeated  in  each.  Beddes,  not  having  any  account  of 

*  the  Romans  being  concerned  in  the  aquedud  of  Segovia,  we 

*  have  no  grounds  to  afcribe  it  to  Trajan,  or  to  any  other  em- 
i  peror,unlefs  it  be  thought  fufficient  to  produce  other  works  of  the 

*  fame  age,  which  have  a  dmilar  dile.  But  they  differ  either  in  the 

*  manner  of  joining  the  dones  together ;  or  it  will  be  difficult  to 

*  contradid  that  which  the  Romans  have  faid  of  thefe,  and  other 

*  very  antient  works,  fuch  as  the  Pyramids  of  zEgypt  ;  concern  - 
4  ing  which  Colmenares  writes,  c.  i.  §  1 1.  of  T/je  hijlory  of  Se- 

*  govia ,  that  they  very  much  refembled  the  fabric  of  this  aquedud, 

*  according  to  the  defcriptions  which  they  have  given  of  the  work- 

*  manffiip  of  them,  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  hewn  dones,  and  un- 
‘  hewn  dones.  Colmenares  too  adds  no  bad  remark,  that  the 
‘  dile  or  order  of  architedure  of  the  Segovian  aquedud  is  diderent 
e  from  that  ufed  by  the  Romans,  dnce  it  is  neither  of  the  Doric, 

*  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Tufcan,  or  Compodte  orders,  but  of  fome  other 
‘  not  known  j  infomuch  that  we  have  fome  grounds  not  to  ac- 

*  knowledge  it  for  a  Roman  work,  but  of  a  much  older  date. 

‘  Of  this  argument  drawn  from  the  dile  of  the  architedure,  the 

*  public  has  not  been  able  to  judge,  infomuch  as  no  one  has  been 

*  bold  enough  to  engrave  it.  Colmenares  was  deterred  by  the 

(|  It  Ihouki  be  vtrba  $arUtaria  ;  that  is,  £  ala  hr  as  paredanas,  or  xvall-wordu 

‘  greatnefs, 
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*  greatnefs  of  the  attempt,  as  he  expreffes  it  in  the  place  I  have 
4  quoted.  The  celebrated  Father  Montfaucon  in  the  IV. 
4  Tome,  P.  ii.  Ch.  10.  of  his  Antiquite  expliquee,  complained,  that 

*  he  was  not  able  to  procure  a  defign  of  it :  But  afterwards  in  the 
1  IV.  Tome  of  the  Supplement ,  page  102,  he  fays  that  M.  Le  Gen- 
4  dre,  furgeon  to  his  Catholic  Majefty,  fent  it  him,  with  a  defcrip- 
4  tion  of  it  in  Spanifh,  of  which  that  father  availed  himfelf.  But 
4  the  defign  which  was  fent  to  Father  Montfaucon  confided  on- 
4  ly  of  ten  arches,  without  any  meafure  or  fcale,  without  the  due 

*  proportion  between  the  arches,  omitting  the  under-cornifhes  of 
4  the  pillars,  and  failing  in  the  proportion  of  the  upper  arches  with 

*  the  lower,  without  regulating  it  to  the  form  of  the  dye  of  the 
4  pedeftal,  nor  to  the  lower  line,  which  is  not  right  in  more  than 
4  the  three  central  arches  :  and  he  adds,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
4  pillar,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  greatefl:  height,  an  head  of  a 
4  woman  between  two  flowers,  with  this  infcription  at  the  bottom, 
4  *  CABEZA  DE  ESTREMADVRA ;  which  is  not  fo,  becaufe 
4  upon  the  canal,  through  which  the  water  runs,  that  figure  is  not 

*  to  be  feen. 

*  We  here  give  the  whole  delineation  of  it  with  exaCtnefs,  by 

*  means  of  Don  Juan  Saenz  de  Buruaga,  an  Alcala  de  He- 
4  nares  DoClor,  of  the  greater  college  of  San  Ildefonso,  Ma- 
4  gillrate  of  the  holy  church  of  Segovia  ;  of  whom  I  availed  my- 
4  felf,'by  reafon  of  the  friendfhip  we  contracted  at  the  univerfity  of 
4  Alcala,  and  he  took  that  bufinefs  fo  much  to  his  own  account, 

4  that  in  a  little  time  after  I  had  applied  to  him,  he  favoured  me 
4  with  the  utmoft  difpatch ;  having  affociated  to  himfelf,  for  this 
4  end,  a  perfon  very  able  and  knowing,  who  is  architect  of  that  holy 
4  church,  and  is  called  Don  Domingo  Gamones,  whofe  name  is 
4  worthy  to  be  perpetuated,  for  having  given  us  that  which  no  other 
4  has  done,  without  feeking  any  other  interefl,  but  that  of  ferving 
4  the  public  :  and  although  we  know  not  the  name  of  the  firfl  ar- 
4  chiteCt,  we  know  that  of  the  hrft  who  ever  attempted  to  draw 
4  this  fabric. 

4  This  great  aqueduCt  is  called  a  bridge  vulgarly,  its  intention 
4  being  contrary  to  the  ufe  of  fuch  like  fabrics  :  for  whereas  they 

*  Or,  The  Head  of  EJlrcmadiira. 

4  are 
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*  are  deflgned  to  give  paffage  to  people  over  the  waters,  this  Is 

*  to  conduct  the  waters  over  the  people,  leaving  free  paffage  below. 

*  The  water  comes  by  means  of  fome  arches  of  Gone,  which  fuGain 
4  a  canal  formed  of  the  fame  Gones  in  conformity  to  its  paflage. 

4  That  as  in  all  other  bridges,  people  walk  upon  a  pavement  laid 
4  upon  the  fuperficies  of  the  convex  part  of  the  arches  ;  and  as  in 
4  thofe  the  ground  and  the  parapet  walls  ferve  for  the  cover  and 
4  fecurity  of  the  paflfengers:  In  this,  both  the  one  and  the  other  are 

4  deflgned  for  the  courfe  only,  and  the  direction  of  the  waters. 

\  * 

..  \ 

4  The  motive  for  fo  great  an  undertaking  was,  that  feeing  on 

*  one  hand,  that  in  the  fite  of  the  city,  nature  afforded  a  foil  very 
4  well  difpofed  to  build  a  town,  and  very  fuitable  to  the  genius  of 
4  the  antient  inhabitants :  That  it  had  the  due  elevation  which 

*  they  wanted,  for  the  ventilation  of  the  air  ;  and  alfo  that  it  was 
4  able  to  refill;  any  invaflon.  They  reduced  the  flte  to  a  great  rock, 

*  or  mountain  fufficiently  fcarped,  and  able  to  contain  a  city  not 
4  very  large,  but  fortified  by  nature,  which  raifed  the  ground  above 
4  fome  plains,  watered  by  different  Greams,  which  flow  from  the 
4  Cumbrce  Capitance  (the  name  which  Pliny  gives  to  fome  bran- 
4  ches  of  the  Idubeda,  called  to  this  day  Puerto  de  la  Fon-fria ,* 
4  y  de  Gnadarrama.J  Towards  the  north  runs  the  river  Eresma, 
4  which  lprings  from  fome  fountains  on  the  other  fide  of  the  faid 
4  pafs  in  the  mountains,  and  goes  by  Coca  to  fall  into  the  Duero. 

f  Some  will  have  it,  that  the  Eresma  is  the  Areva ,  of  which 
4  Pliny  affirms,  that  the  name  came  from  the  region  of  the  Are- 
4  vaci.  But  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  propofal  againfl  what 
4  is  faid  of  the  Arevaci  in  tom.  V.  ~The  Marquis  of  Monde  jar, 
4  concerned  in  fome  things  very  Grange  about  Segovia, in  the  IF. 
4  tome  of  his  Differ  tat  ions,  p.  218,  thinks,  that  Areva  is  a  little 

*  river,  which  falls  into  the  Duero  near  the  antient  Numantia, 
4  called  at  prefent  Per  a.  But  that  cannot  be  the  cafe,  confidering 
4  that  the  fpring  of  the  Duero,  and  the  fame  Numantia  were  the 
4  Pelendones  of  Pliny.  And  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  river  that 

*  Or,  The  Port  of  Fon-Fria,and  of  Guadaroma. — This  is  a  pafs  in  the  mountains; 
all  fuch  Popes  being  called  by  the  Spaniards  Ports. 
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9  waters  Numantia  mud  be  of  the  fame  country.  Befides  which, 

5  it  is  fo  very  fhort  in  its  courfe,  and  fo  little  known,  that  it  could' 

9  not  give  a  name  to  fo  famous  a  people. 

9  By  the  plain  to  the  fouth  of  Segovia  there  runs  another 
*  fliort  dream,  called  by  the  peafants  Clamor es ,  which  joins  the 
<  Eresma  at  the  Wed  point  of  the  city,  where  the  AL9ASSAR 
c  dands. 

‘Notwithstanding  the  dreams  which  run  by  the  vallies 
‘  of  the  city,  the  ancients  defired,  that  there  fhould  be  no  want 
‘  of  water  to  the  inhabitants  within  the  walls,  neverthelefs  that  the' 

‘  earth  was  not  commodious  for  fountains,  on  account  of  its  height 
‘  and  drynefs:  With  this  view,  they  undertook  the  giant-like  work, 

‘  to  convey  a  river  within  the  city,  conquering  by  art  the  impedi- 
‘  ments  which  nature  had  oppofed  to  it,  by  reafon  of  the  height 
‘  and  depth  of  the  ground :  although  the  architect  plainly  (hewed,  - 
‘  that  he  was  mader  of  a  greater  height,  if  it  had  been  neceflary, 

‘  fince  he  made  the  water  pafs  above  the  walls  and  roofs  of 
‘  the  houfes. 

‘  The  fource  of  this  aquedudt  is  a  little  river,  called  Rio  Frio, 

‘  which  rifes  at  the  fkirts  of  the  pafs  in  the  mountains,  and  is  that 
‘  which  comes  to  the  city,  taking  from  its  dock  as  much  water, 

‘  as  w7ould  fill  a  dudt  that  would  contain  a  human  body  :  It  is  re¬ 
ceived  in  an  arch  of  done  at  the  didance  of  500  paces  from  the 
‘  city  :  and  from  thence  it  begins  to  run  in  the  channel  of  the 
‘  aquedudt,  which  does  not  require  more  elevation  than  54.  bars, 

‘  that  is,  17  feet.  By  little  and  little  the  height  increafes-,  as  it 
‘  comes  to  deeper  ground,  but  without  requiring  more  than  one 
‘  range  of  arches,  until  the  water  has  pafled  over  65  arches,  where 
‘  the  arches  have  a  height  of  39  feet,  clofe  to  the  convent  of  San 
‘  Francisq.  There  they  begin  to  wind  from  the  ead  to  the  wed, 

‘  requiring  two  ranges  of  arches,  one  arch  being  put  upon  the  other. 

‘  That  being  the  lowed  part  of  the  valley  which  is  the  little  lquare, . 
‘  now  called  Azoguejo. 

‘  In  that  part  the  aquedutt  is  102  feet  high,  the  channel  en-- 
«  tering  by  the  battlements  of  the  walls,  with  an  extreme  elevation- 

‘  from. 
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4  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  arch.  The  aquedudt  goes 

*  through  the  middle  of  the  city,  from  the  eaft  to  the  weft,  with 
4  an  arched  dudl  fo  large,  that  a  man  might  walk  in  it :  And  from 

*  thence  it  goes  dividing  itfelf  into  the  public  fountains,  and  the 
4  cifterns  of  convents  and  private  houfes. 

*  This  fabric  confifts  of  1 6  r  arches..  The  materials  are  hewn 
4  ftones  of  a  bluifh  granate,  placed  one  upon  the  other,  without 
4  any  coherence  of  bitumen,  lime,  or  mortar,  which  equals  the 
4  joints,  becaufe  the  flones  unite  one  with  another,  fattening  them-* 
4  felves  in  their  fquare  form  ;  fo  that  the  whole  number  of  the 
4  flones  of  which  this  aquedudl  confifts,  might  be  counted,  accord- 
4  ing  to  the  art  and  correfpondence  with  which  they  are  placed. 
4  Look  at  them,  fays  Colmenares,  and  they  feem  to  be  cemented 
4  by  lead,  and  that  the  key-ftones  of  the  arches  were  barred  by  iron, 
4  as  they  tell  us  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  in  Alexandria. 

*  The  pillars  are  eight  feet  in  front,  and  eleven  broad.  It  being 
4  moil:  aftonifhing,  that  this  fabric  fhould  laft  to  the  end  of  fo 
4  many  ages,  fuch  as  we  fee  it,  without  giving  way  to  the  weight 
4  of  the  water  upon  it,  or  to  the  rains,  the  floods,  the  wars  :  for 
4  it  not  only  appears,  that  nations  have  revered  it,  but  even  time, 

4  which  does  not  ufe  to  refpedl  other  wonders  of  the  world. 

* 

4  Upon  the  top  of  the  three  pillars  of  the  greateft  height  there 
4  is  a  bafe  common  to.  the  three  uppermoft.  And  in  that  of  the 
4  middlemoft  there  are  on  each  fide  two  niches,  where  were  the 
4  ftatues  of  Hercules,  as  Colmenares  fays  he  found  in  manu- 
4  fcripts,  which  in  his  time  were  above  200  years  old,  that  is  be- 
4  fore  the  middle  of  the  XVth  century,  in  which  then  exifted  thefe 
4  monuments.  At  prefent  they  are  the  images  of  our  Lady  of  San 
4  Sebastian,  becaufe  that  part  belongs  to  the  diftridl  of  the  pa- 
4  rifh  of  that  faint,  and  they  were  placed  there  March  21,  1520, 

4  by  the  care  of  a  citizen,  an  aflayer  of  the  mint,  as  Colmena- 
1  res  tells  us,  in  his  hiftory  of  that  year. 

4  Besides  this  teftimony,  which  is  the  moft  authentic  of  the  an- 
4  tiquity  of  the  city,  there  is  mention  made  of  it  in  LuciusFlorus, 

4  where  he  is  relating  the  war  of  Sertorius,  lib.  3.  ch.  22.  where 
4  he  fays,  that  the  Herculean  lieutenants  of  Sertorius  were  defeated 

c  4  near 
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*  near  Segovia,  without  adding  any  more  interefting  particulars. 

<  His  apud  Segoviam  opprejjis ,  6cc.  This  was  about  the  year  675 
4  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  in  which  Pompey  came  againft 

*  Sertorius,  following  Grcevius s  chronology  upon  Floras,  which 
4  anfwers  in  our  way  of  reckoning  to  the  79th  year  before  Chrift, 

4  taking  the  vulgar  ©ra  for  an  epoch. 

4  Pliny,  in  telling  us  who  the  feveral  people  were,  who  form- 
4  ed  the  affembly  of  Cl  uni  A,  fays,  that  one  were  the  people  of 
4  Segovia  among  the  Arevaci.  Harduin,  in  the  notes  to  c. 

4  iii.  lib.  3.  of  that  author,  will  not  have  it  to  be  the  Segovia 
4  fituated  between  Valladolid  and  Madrid  (of  which  we  are 
4  now  Ipeaking)  but  another  fmall  town,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the 
,  4  fame  fite  with  Numantia  :  Non  ea  ejl,  quee  inter  Vallifoletum  & 

4  Madritum  nobis  Segovia  dicitur :  fed  altera  ejufdem  nominis  urbecula , 

4  quae  fub  eddem  fere  coeli  parte  atque  ipfa  Numantia,  eodemque  fitu  a 
4  Ptolomeo  collocatur.  But  if  one  denies  this,  it  would  be  very , 
4  difficult  for  any  one  to  prove  it  :  for  we  may  juft  as  well  fay, 

4  that  Pliny  means  the  city  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  and  not 
4  that  defigned  by  Hardouin,  for  he  owns  that  to  be  an  urbecula. 

4  And  it  is  more  natural,  that  Pliny  ffiould  mention  that  which 
4  was  the  mold  great  and  famous  (in  cafe  there  were  two  of  the 
4  fame  name  among  the  Arevaci )  and  not  the  leaft  illuftrious,  to^ 

4  tally  omitting  the  greatefl. 

4  I  said  in  cafe  there  were  two  in  the  Arevaci ;  becaufe  neither 
4  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  or  Antonine  mention  more  than  one  in 
4  that  territory  :  And  as  there  were  no  more  than  one,  we  ought 
4  not  to  fay,  that  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  mentioned  the  leaf:  illu- 
4  ftrious,  and  omitted  the  moft  famous  mentioned  by  Anto- 
4  nine.  It  is  clear  that  Ptolemy  places  Segubia  in  a  fite  that 
4  does  not  fquare  with  Segovia,  about  42  degrees  of  latitude, 
'and  1 34  of  longitude.  But  it  is  as  certain,  that  if  you  take  his  fite 
4  in  reference  to  the  direct  distance,  which  there  is  between  that 
4  and  Numantia,  it  will  be  one  of  the  many  errors  of  his  tables; 

4  Becaufe  they  place  Segubia  and  Numantia  in  134.  degrees  of 
4  longitude.’ 

C  c  The 
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The  Alcazar,  or  Royal  Palace,  is  the  next  objedt  here  of 
note  ;  it  is  plain  by  the  A  L  in  the  firR  fyllable  of  this  word,  that 
it  is  an  Arabic  appellation ;  for  it  is  the  Arabic  article,  which 
they  call  Solar :  And  the  tradition  of  the  town  fays,  it  was  a  place 
of  refidence  for  fome  of  the  Moorijh  princes.  I  know  not  what 
truth  there  may  be  in  it,  but  I  cannot  help  attempting  an  etymolo¬ 
gy,  efpecially  when  the  occafion  feems  fo  fair.  Thus  Casfar,  K ouarctg, 
Moorifh  Cayzar,  ALCA9AR.  The  front  of  this  building  is  about 
fifty  feet  long;  there  are  two  conic,  or  fugar  loaf-turrets,  at  each 
wing ;  and  the  facade  is  adorned  with  leveral  diminutive  turrets 
in  the  fame  tafte  and  flyle  :  Above  the  fkilling  or  fpan-roof  of  this 
firft  front  there  rifes  another  fkilling  roof  adorned  with  turrets  in 
the  fame  flyle  :  And  between  the  wings,  in  the  middle  rifes  a  lof¬ 
ty  fquare,  brick  tower,  furrounded  with  fmall  circular  turrets  end¬ 
ing  in  a  confole.  Along  the  front  of  the  firR  building  runs  a  neat, 
fmall  open  gallery,  juft  under  the  cornifh.  The  whole  of  the  fa¬ 
bric  appears  clearly  to  be  in  the  old  Moorifh Jlyle ;  the  governor  told 
me  the  middle  tower  was  Romany  but  I  fhould  doubt  it  much  ;  it 
feems  to  be  of  the  fame  age  and  building  with  the  reft  of  the  fa¬ 
bric  ;  the  windows  of  the  fame  form  and  tafte ;  and  there  is  a 
trace  of  fmall  beads,  that  girts  it,  juft  as  in  the  front  and  the  wings  : 
It  is  certainly  all  Moorijhy  and  is  indeed  extremely  pretty,  and  light, 
and  pleafes  me  more  than  almoft  any  building  I  ever  faw.  The 
whole,  except  the  middle  tower,  is  covered  with  a  blue  flate,  or 
fhingles,  I  cannot  fay  which.  You  go  to  it  from  a  fort  of  court, 
or  place,  over  a  fmall  bridge  ;  for  there  is  a  deep  fofs,  that  furrounds 
one  part  of  it,  and  the  other  fides  are  defended  by  fleep  precipices, 
as  it  Rands  upon  a  rock.  Having  palled  the  bridge  you  enter  a 
cloyfler,  where  there  is  a  court  within,  and  a  fountain.  From  the 
cloyRer  you  enter  a  large  room  prettily  cieled,  a  fort  of  fe-r  vant’s  hall. 
After  that  you  come  into  a  Rate-room,  with  a  rich  gilt  cieling, 
carving  of  Rucco  upon  the  walls,  and  Dutch  tiling  round  the  room 
at  the  bottom.  This  brings  you  to  a  fecond  apartment  of  much 
the  fame  taRe,  but  a  much  richer  cieling ;  then  you  enter  a  mag¬ 
nificent  room  called  the  Sala  de  los  Reyes ,  or,  'The  hall  of  their  Kings ; 
and  with  reafon,  for  it  really  is  full  of  Kings.  The  wooden  or 
waxen  images  of  nineteen  Kings  of  Castile,  fix  of  Leon,  two 

of 
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*  « 

of  Asturias,  and  Axteen  of  Oviedo, are  all  placed  over  your  head, 
about  the  middle  of  the  wall,  round  the  room,  with  their  Queens, 
and  four  counts,  or  dukes  placed  under  them.  Among  them  is  the 
famous  Cid,  or  Don  Rod.  Diaz  de  Bivar,  of  whom  fuch  won¬ 
ders  have  been  recorded  :  Cid,  in  Arabic ,  is  commander ,  or  gene¬ 
ral  ;  he  lived  about  1055,  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  of  Leon.  . 
This  room  is  indeed  an  odd  fight,  and  if  one  was  to  be  there 
late  at  night,  with  a  Angle  taper,  it  would  afford  matter  for  a 
warm  imagination  to  be  very  bufy.  From  thence  you  pafs  into 
a  fmall  chapel,  where  there  is  a  Angle  painting  over  the  altar  with 
this  infcription,  Bartolome  Carduccio  Florent.  faciebat, 
1600.  Beyond  this  is  a  fmall  room  with  odd  pieces  of  fculpture 
of  dogs  and  hares,  and  other  animals,  and  pretty  carving  in  Fref- 
co,  or  Stucco.  Round  this  room,  as  well  as  the  reft,  runs  an  in¬ 
fcription  in  very  old  Gothic  characters ;  but  I  am  fure  of  no  mo¬ 
ment  ;  for  in  the  next  room,  where  the  letters  were  likewife  Go - 
thicy  but  not  quite  fo  old  fafhioned,  I  could  read  them  with  no 
great  difficulty  :  And  they  proved  to  be  nothing  elfe,  but  prayers, 
and  pious  fentences  :  Thus,  LAUDAM  TE  IN  SECOLA  SE- 
COLORUM.  MAYERDE  MEMENTO  ME.  ORA  PRO 
NOBIS.  Udal  ap  Rhys  has  given  a  very  falfe  account  of  this 
place  :  He  fays  there  are  Axteen  rooms  hung  with  Ane  tapeAry, 
and  that  there  are  many  pictures,  with  other  circumitances, 
which  have  not  one  word  of  truth  in  them. — Philip  II.  in  1590, 
caufed  thofe  dates  and  accounts,  which  are  affixed  to  the  feet  of 
each  prince  in  the  Sala  de  los  Reyes ,  to  be  put  up ;  it  is  the  bell 
chronology  they  have  of  them.  , 

Having  now  given  fome  account  of  this  Angular  fabric;  in¬ 
dulge  me  in  a  word  or  two  about  the  age  of  it.  The  governor 
Laid  the  rooms  we  faw  were  Ave  hundred  years  old ;  this  is  no¬ 
thing  ;  it  would  only  throw  the  date  of  this  building  as  far  back 
as  the  13th  century,  or  about  1260.  I  have  feen  a  grant  of  Al- 
phonso  in  the  year  1  j6o,  which  mentions  this  ALCA9AR.  Is  it 
not  very  lfrange,  that  the  writer  of  the  Hiftory  of  Segovia 
fhould  take  no  particular  notice  of  this  remarkable  Aructure : 
Fie  only  fays,  that  when  in  755  the  Moors  attacked  Sego¬ 
via,  and  took  it,  the  Segovians  put  the  ALCA9AR,  the  houfe 
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of  Hercules,  and  the  tower  of  St.  Juan  in  a  good  pofture  of 
defence.  This  period  of  the  eighth  century  feems  to  me  to  fuit 
better  with  the  name  and  appearance  of  the  building,  and  to 
place  it  in  a  much  more  MooriJlj.  age ;  though  it  may  poffibly  be  , 
hill  older.  There  is  one  pointed  arch  of  a  door- way  in  this  build¬ 
ing,  which  is  now  hopped  up  ;  it  feems  of  the  fame  age  with  the 
reft ;  but  as  it  may  have  been  an  after- work,  as  it  .is  not  an  effen- 
tial  part,  what  ft  refs  is  to  be  laid  upon  it,  I  cannot  fay.  Here  are 
two  ftrange  old  cannon,  or  pipes,  canones  they  call  them.  And 
the  doors  of  the  offices  are  marked  thus :  Bodeca ,  P  oft  go ;  that  is, 
the  cellar ,  the  paft'age. 

This  is  the  famous  'Tower  or  Cajlle  o/'Segovia,  fo  celebrated 
in  Monfieur  Lc  Sage's  Gil  Bias,  and  other  romances  ;  the  antient 
receptacle  of  ftate-prifoners  :  It  was  here  that  political  Quixote 
the  duke  of  Ripperda  was  confined ;  and  it  was  from  hence  he 
efcaped.  There  is  another  large  prifon  in  the  middle  of  the  city, 
but  that  is  only  for  the  reception  of  common  felons,  and  is  a  mo¬ 
dern  building.  The  very  fame  man  that  was  governor,  when  Rip¬ 
perda  was  confined  there,  is  ftill  alive,  and  the  prefent  governor  : 
By  his  account  it  was  the  maid,  not  the  daughter,  that  gave  the 
duke  his  liberty  ;  for  his  daughter  is  married  to  an  Andalusian 
gentleman,  and  lives  there  :  He' fays,  that  the  room  in  which 
Ripperda  was  confined  had  but  one  door  to  it,  and  had  two 
centinels  placed  at  it ;  at  the  door  of  the  next  room  two  centinels 
more;  and  without  the  guard  du  corps.  How  he  efcaped,  he  fays 
he  cannot  guels ;  but  that  the  Duke’s  fervant  faid  his  mafter  was 
very  ill ;  that  another  fervant  took  his  mafter’s  place  in  bed,  and 
counterfeited  a  fick  perfon  ;  that  he  the  governor  knew  nothing 
of  his  efcape,  till  nine  days  after  he  was  gone,  and  then  they  dif- 
covered  the  fraud.  It  is  plain  from  all  this  relation,  that  the  court 
had  a  mind  to  let  Ripperda  efcape ;  that  the  governor  had  or¬ 
ders  to  connive  at  it ;  though  the  means  and  contrivance  were 
probably  the  duke’s  invention  :  that  the  court  did  not  care  for 
the  expence  of  keeping  him  in  prifon,  and  had  no  inclination  to 
take  away  his  life.  When  he  found,  that  orders  were  given  for 
feizing  him  in  the  year  1726,  he  fled  to  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Stan¬ 
hope,  the  then  Englijh  ambafiador.  His  lordfhip  was  at  that 
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time  not  at  home  ;  and  it  is  inconceivable  what  difficulty  he  had 
at  his  return,  to  get  Ripperd  a  out  of  the  houfe  :  He  was  at  lad; 
taken  out  by  force  by  the  King  of  Spain’s  order.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  trifling  as  it  was,  occafioned  a  mifunderftanding  between  the 
courts  of  Spain  and  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Stanhope  cer¬ 
tainly  did  right ;  he  withdrew  from  Madrid,  to  fhew  his  refent- 
ment,  and  to  aflert  the  jud  rights  and  privileges  of  his  charac¬ 
ter:  for  otherwife  no  prudent  ambaflador  would  have  rifked  the 
embroiling  himfelf  with  his  court  for  the  fake  of  protecting  fuch 
afcoundrel.  He  was  originally  an  envoy  from  the  dates  of  Hol¬ 
land,  afterwards  minider  to  the  court  of  Spain,  being  a  crea¬ 
ture  of  Cardinal  Alberoni’s,  and  was  fent  to  negotiate  the  fa¬ 
mous  Vienna  treaty.  To  conclude,  he  betrayed  his  trud,  made 
the  grand  tour  of  all  religions ;  fled  from  one  court,  could  obtain 
protection  from  no  other,  could  find  no  alylum  in  Europe  :  And 
after  having  been  fucceffively  Protedant,  Papid,  Pagan,  Jew, 
Turk,  Infidel,  and  Heretic,  weary  of  apodacies,,  he  died  at  lad  a 
Mahometan  among  the  dates  of  Barbary. 

The  next  objedt  of  note  here  is  the  cathedral,  which  is 
indeed  a  noble  drudture ;  it  is  of  the  Gothic  dyle  of  architec¬ 
ture,  and  rather  of  the  bed  kind  of  it  there  are  two  quires,  as 
it  were  furrounded  by  a  mod  ample  Bajilica ,  which  is  lined  on 
the  wall-fide  with  a  vad  variety  of  fine  altars,  and  rich  flirines : 
The  painted  glafs  is  good,  and  gives  the  dim,  religious  light. 
They  told  me  it  was  built  1525,  fee  The  Hif .  of  Segovia,  ch.  39. 
The  facridy  is  a  fine  room,  and  contains  fome  pictures.  The  ar¬ 
ches  of  this  building  are  all  round.  There  is  an  old  cloyder  ad¬ 
joining  to  the  cathedral,  where  there  is  a  monument  of  a  bilhop 
of  this '  fee,  and  his  epitaph  in  good  Latin,  well-cut.  There 
are  fome  hundreds  of  vedments  hung  up  here ;  the  badges  of  lo 
many  unhappy  Jews,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  burnt,  be- 
caufe  they  did  not  believe  all  that  the  inquifitor  did:  This  tribunal, 
or  the  Holy  Office  as  they  call  it,  was  at  Segovia  at  that  time, 
but  has  been  fince  removed.  There  are  too  in  this  cloyder,  the 
remains  of  fad  fuperditious  paintings  on  the  wail.  In  the  chap¬ 
ter-room  is  a  fine  picture  of  a  Madonna  and  Bambino,  by 
Spagnolet  ,  alfo-  the  dory  of  Aurelian  and  Ze"Nobia,  in 
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good  tapeftry.  In  the  library  is  a  MS.  verfion  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  from  the  Hebrew ,  Chaldee ,  and  Greek  into  Latin,  dated 

i6co.  It  is  intitled  Verjio  Pentateuchi per  Ciruelum  Darocenfem. 

\ 

Th  e  r  e  is  a  grant  of  Queen  Urraca’s  in  this  cathedral  in  1 66 1 , 
which  mentions  the  Alcazar ,  and  the  Pons  Cajlellanus ,  or  bridge 
of  the  Alcazar .  It  concludes  thus — “  Whofoever  jhall  violate  this 
“  grant ,  let  them  be  ever  banijhed  from  God’s  threfoold ,  and  be  eter - 
“  nally  tormented  with  Datham  and  Abiram,  whom  the  earth 
“  fw  allow  edy  be  damned  with  the  traitor  Judas,  and  pay  a  thoufand 
pounds  of  unalloyed  gold  (auri  obryzi)  to  the  bifhopP 

There  are  feveral  fine  churches  here  befides  the  cathedral ; 
that  of  St.  Milano  is  very  old ;  built  byGoNZALO  Feliz  in 
923.  See  Hiftory  of  Segovia ,  p.  83.  I  found  an  infcription  on  the 
wall :  L  :  DCCC  :  AI :  XXX  :  X  :  HQL  9\ .  ^  :  y.  Q^AR. 
ROI:S.  K.  c  .  2.  There  is  another  infcription  on  the  other  wall, 
on  which  there  was  MIL.  I.  CCC.  XL.  I.  which  I  read  1341. 
The  arches  of  this  church  are  all  round  and  large ;  the  columns 
large  and  lofty,  with  carved  capitals,  containing  many  figures  both 
of  men  and  animals.  Some  with  beautiful  foliage ;  the  fhafts  were 
round  and  plain  ;  and  placed  upon  fquare  bafes,  extremely  large: 
At  the  entrance  is  a  fort  of  Arcade  with  beautiful,  fmall  columns 
of  black  marble,  and  the  pillars  joined  one  to  another,  with  a 
fort  of  fpiral  or  ferpentine  line,  what  the  heralds,  I  think,  call 
wavy. 

The  church  of  St.  Sebastian  is  a  good  room,  not  very 
large,  the  roof  modern,  built  in  1699.  There  is  a  fmall  nave  ad¬ 
joining,  feparated  by  three  elliptical  arches,  the  moll  ugly,  difpro- 
portioned  things  you  can  imagine.  What  date  they  are  of  I  know 
not  j  but  certainly  they  are  Gothic.  There  are  two  pillars  remain¬ 
ing  at  the  portal,  as  old  as  the  Mooriflo  times. 

The  church  of  St.  Francis  is  a  fine  large  room,  with  a  moll 
beautiful  organ  ;  large  and  lofty  arches,  mod  of  them  round, 
but  one  or  two  pointed ;  the  roof  modern.  On  the  left-hand 
is  a  fmall  chapel  with  the  oldeft  Gothic ,  or  Saxon  carved  work ; 
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the  roof  of  it  contains  large  beads,  or  mouldings  :  they  projected 
7  or  8  inches  from  the  roof,  and  the  arch  over  the  door-way  was 
compofed  of  beads  or  tracery  of  ftone  in  the  fame  mafty  tafte. 

The  church  of  St.  Martini  is  a  very  old  fabric,  built  before 
1140.  See  Hiji.  of  Segovia.  At  the  weft-end  of  it  is  the  moft  lof¬ 
ty,  round  Moorijh  arch  I  ever  faw,  with  a  multitude  of  decreaftng 
mouldings  one  within  another  there  is  a  pretty  large  arcade  with 
very  neat  fmall  columns  of  black  marble. 

The  church  of  St.  Augustin  is,  a  modern  building,  but  a 
tine  room,  the  arches  round  j  fome  few  good  pictures,  and  a 
handfome  facrifty. 

The  church  of  St.  Dominic  is  a  noble  Gothic  ftruCture, 
built  about  1 406 ;  beneath  the  cornifh  under  the  roof  of  the 
outfide,  all  round  the  church,  are  cut  in  ftone  thefe  words,  in 
old  characters,  of  what  age  I  know  not,  but  in  this  form  *T-  I 
fhall  write  it  for  the  fake  of  difpatch  in  the  common  characters 
TANTO-MONTA.  The  meaning  of  which  is — When  by  the 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  kingdoms  were 
united,  they  made*  this  old  Spanifh  proverb — Tanto  monta ,  monta 
tanto  Ifabella  como  Fernando — That  is  to  fay,  Ifabel  is  as  good  as 
Ferdmandy  and  Ferdinand  as  Ifabel .  The  only  remark  I  fhall 
make  is,  that  hence  comes  our  Englifi  word  tantamount.  The  in- 
fide  is  now  modernized,  the  arches  are  round,  a  little  more  than 
300  years  old. 

The  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  faid  here  to  be 
the  oldeft  in  the  city,  built  in  923.  See  Hift.  of  Seg.  p.  83.  It  con- 
fifts  of  three  naves,  all  large  round  arches  of  the  oldeft  Gothic ;  and 
may  be  confidered  as  one  long  room.  Here  is  the  tomb  of  the 
knights,  who  took  Madrid  in  932;  and  here  the  archives  of 
the  city  are  kept  in  a  handfome  cheft ;  the  date  of  which  is  1686. 
The  chief  knight  was  Fern  an  Garcia  de  la  Torre  ;  his 
tomb  fcill  remains  in  this  church,  which  was  formerly  called  from 
thence  the  church  of  the  knights.  The  ftatues  of  both  thefe  knights 
are  placed  over  agate  in  Madrid,  the  print  of  which  is  in  the  hif- 
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tory  of  Segovia.  It  is  a  pretty  church,  as  well  as  a  very  old  one ; 
there  are  feveral  pictures,  but  I  believe  none  valuable  ;  fome  good 
Spanijh  carving.  Since  the  date  of  the  taking  Madrid  by  the 
knights,  buried  here,  is  932  ;  confequently  the  pointed  arch  at  the 
welt-end  of  this  church  ;  the  odd  cornilh  compofed  of  heads  of 
animals ;  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  carved  with  animal,  and  hu¬ 
man  figures  ;  and  the  fmall,  long,  narrow  lights,  or  windows,  of 
this  church,  are  all  older  than  the  tenth  century  :  And  confequent¬ 
ly  the  pointed  arch  was  ufed  in  this  country,  long  before  we  had  it 
in  England,  which  was  not  till  1216. 

The  little  church  of  St.  Paul  contains  fome  remains  of  an 
extreme  old  building  on  the  outfide,  but  is  quite  modern  within. 
Over  an  old  pointed  arch  I  found  this  date,  the  infeription  of  a 
tomb  I.  p.  CCC.  LXXII.  that  is,  j  37^-j-  Tor  the  Spaniards  always 
write  their  cypher  to  exprefs  a  thoufand  in  that  way,  why  I  know 
not.  At  the  great  altar  is  a  picture  of  St.  Paul  falling  from  his 
horfe  in  his  way  to  Damascus.  No  traces  of  any  other  old  arch 
here,  but  the  roof  is  vaulted. 

\ 

A  Church  near  the  Pea, 9 a  Mayor,  date  found  in  it  1569. 
The  Hiji.  of  Segovia  mentions  the  churches  of  St.  Coloma  and 
St.  Memes,  or  St.  Lucia,  built  in  923 ;  but  I  know  nothing  of 
them.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  are  more  churches,  convents, 
and  parifhe.s  here,  than  at  Madrid. 

The  town,  upon  the  whole,  has  a  ftrange  appearance  j  the 
buildings  look  wild,  and  odd,  raifed  fometimes  upon  the  uneven 
and  craggy  parts  of  the  rock  without  levelling  it.  Here  are  all 
forts  and  Ityles  of  architecture  3  Romany  Gothic ,  Moorijh ,  Saxon, 
and  Span  if. 

The  Pla^a  Mayor  is  a  very  tolerable,  irregular  fquare ;  but 
the  buildings  round  it  are  in  the  old  Spanif  ftyle,  and  look  mife- 
rably.  Though  wmod  here  is  very  dear,  and  fcarce,  and  cracks 
with  the  force  of  the  fun  ;  yet  the  fronts  of  molt  of  them  are  all 
wood,  all  fir,  and  fuch  miferable,  thin,  ruinous,  paper-buildings, 
you  would  be  furprized  at. 
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The  town-houfe  is  a  good  modern  building.  The  Mint 
here,  or  Ingenium,  as  they  call  it,  was  founded  by  Philip  II.  in 

>J83- 

Segovia  has  produced  feme  writers  of  note;  among  thefe 
the  names  of  Villalpando,  Sepulveda,  Bonaventura, 
and  Covarruvias  are  the  mod:  eminent. 


There  is  a  large  Cloth-Manufatture  here;  they  fold,  in  the 
year  1759,  7,400  pieces  of  cloth  of  30,  60,  and  80  bars  in 
length.  They  have  likewife  a  Linen  and  a  Paper  manufacture. 
The  Blankets  of  this  city  are  perhaps  the  fined:  in  the  world  : 
But  they  are  dear. 

THE  FOLLOWING  IS 

An  EPISTLE  from  Don  Gregorio  Mayans, 

Containing  his  Sentiments  about  the  A  QU  E  D  U  C  T. 


/^UIDQU ID  ego  ad  te  feripfero,  a  benevolentidimo  animo  pro- 
ficifci  exiftimare  debes.  Ego  vero  pofleaquam  tuum  cond- 
lium  aperuifti  mihi  explicates,  laudo  illud,  &  in  nobilidimo  argu- 
mento  vellete  exercere  ingenii  tui  facultates,  vehementer  probo. 

Li  benter  legi  epigramma  tuum  de  AquseduCtu  Segovienfi, 
ad  Henricum  Florezium.  Et,  d  meam  fententiam  feire  cupis,  ab 
illo  ego  valde  diffentio.  Incipit  Pratt  at  um  vigefimum  fecundum , 
aiens,  Segoviam  efj'e  unam  ex  antiquijjimis  BLif panics  ur bibus ;  non  ob  id 
folum  quod  nomen  ejus  indicat ,  &  commemorationes  hjloricorum ,  £?  geo- 
graphoruniy  verum  etiam  ob  injigne  monumentum  Aquae  dutt  us  >  qui  an - 
tiquitatem  adeo  notabilem  dejignat ,  ut  non  facile fit  ejus  originem  ajferere . 
Quibus  verbis  falfa  veris  permifeentur,  rerum  ideis  confuds,  qua* 
breviter  diftinguam, 

D  d  In 


In  eo  quod  ait  de  nominis  indicio,  fubobfcure  alludit  ad  ridicu- 
lam  Ruderici  Ximenii,  Archiepifcopi  Toletani,  notationem,  qui 
Lib.  I.  cap  7.  de  Hifpano  loquens,  ita  fcr-ipfit.  Civitatem  juxta 
jugum  Dorii  cedificavit  in  loco  fubjeclo  promontorio ,  quod  Cobia  dicitur, 
&  quia  ficus  Cobiam  Jit  a,  Secobia  nuncupatur :  quae  nominis  notatio 
fupponit  in  Hifpania  Latinae  linguae  ufura,  antequam  aliquis  Ra¬ 
in  anus  in  earn  adveniflet;  immo  antequam  eflet  ipfa  lingua.  Se- 
goviae  mentio  apud  hiftoricos  &  geographos,  adeo  recens  eft,  ut 
ex  illorum  teftimoniis  ejus  antiquitas  deduci  nequeat.  Antiquiora 
enim  hiftoricorum  teftimonia  funt  A.  Hirtii,  &  L.  Flori,  quorum 
hie  Lib.  II.  cap.  22.  Segoviae,  ut  puto,  Arevacorum ,  meminit 
agens  de  bello  Sertoriano:  ille  Iibro  De  hello  Alexandria,  cap.  57. 
mentionem  fecit  Segovia  fitae  ad  Silicenfe  flumen.  Ex  geographic 
autem  nemo  antiquior  Ptolemaeo  Segoviae  meminit.  Eum  vide  Lib* 
II.  cap.  6.  Quodfi  mentionem  apud  nummos  addere  vis,  cum  poll 
extindtum  Caligulam  nulli  nummi  imperiales  in  Hifpaniarum  eo~ 
loniis  &  municipiis  percufli  fuerint,  ut  rei  nummariae  peritiflimus 
Emmanuel  Martinus  Vaillantium  fecutus  docuit,  Epift.  Lib.  III. 
epifi  i  1 .  nulla  probatio  antiquitatis  deduci  poteft,  nil!  ex  nummo 
illo  fingulari,  quern  Rudericus  Car  us  affirmavit  fe  poflidere,  Antiq. 
Ilifpal.  Lib.  III.  cap .  50.  &  praeterea  nummus  ille  ad  Segovram 
Arevacor  um  non  pertinet :  utpote  in  eo  pons  defignatur,  non  aq'uae- 
dudtus :  pons  fcilicet  ad  tranfeundum  Silicenfe  flumen,  quod  eft 
in  Raetica,  etfi  quale  fit,  ignoretur.  Fortius  igitur  antiquitatis  ur- 
bis  Segoviae  argumentum  ab  aquaedudtos  fabrica  vult  ducere  Flo- 
rezius,  nulla  vero  ratione  allegata:  nam  in  eo  quod  art.  3.  ejuf- 
dem  capitis  ait,  architedturam  non  efle  Romanam,  adverfarios  ha- 
bet  oculatos  teftes  anonymum  audtorem  Dialogi  Linguarum  j  quern 
ego  edidi  in  Originibus  linguae  Hifpanicce,  Tom.  II.  pag.  165,  atque 
elariffimos  viros  Laurentium  Padillam  in  Antiquit.  Hifpan.  cap.  3. 
&  Marchionem  Mondexarenfem,  Differ  tat.  Ecclefiaji.  Tomo  I.  dijj'. 
2.  cap.  3.  §.  7.  &  in  Noticiis  Genealogicis  Gentis  Segovia,  editis  no¬ 
mine  Johannis  Roman  &  Cardenas,  cap.  4.  pag.  20, 

*  «  -  * 

Videamus  tamen  inter  quas  opiniones  fludtuet  Florezius.  Ejus 
verba  de  aquaedudtu  loquentis,  funt  haec  :  Aliqui  (ejus  originem) 
refer unt  ad  Herculem ;  alii  ad  Imperatorem  Trajanum  &  non  exigua 
vulgi  pars  judicat  fuijje  Diabolifabricam .  Et  conRnuo  fubjungit,  ip- 
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fam  opinionum  varietatem  probare ,  nihil  ejfe  certum.  Si  nihil  igitur 
certum  eft,  cur  Segovia  antiquitatem  ab  aquadudtus  fabrica  colligit, 
atque  hanc  probationem  cateris  omnibus  anteponit  ? 

-  •  .  •  -  ^  •  4/  -  ’  1  •  i  'i. 

Opinio  vulgi  afferentis  diabolum  fuifle  ftrudlorem  aquaduc* 
tus,  omnino  defpicienda  eft.  Prior  ilia  tribuens  Herculi  illud 
opus,  ridicula  :  ejufque  originem  detexit  Didacus  Colmenares  in 
Hiforia  Segovia,  cap.  1,  §  2.  fubjunxitque  multos  alios  hi- 
ftoricos,  quos  ibi  recenfet,  fecutos  fuifTe  Rudericum  Ximenium, 
qui  Lib.  I.  cap.  7,  fcripfit,  Hifpanum  ab  Hercule  Hifpania  pra- 
fedtum  aquadudtum  ilium  conftruxifTe.  Qua  opinio  aque  falfa 
eld  ac  pracedens.  Verum  hoc  obiter  noto,  nomen  hoc,  Hifpa¬ 
num,  idem  die  atque  Hifpdlum  :  nam  n  facile  convertitur  in  /.  Sic 
Meffala  didti  a  Melfana  devicta,  &  qui  in  Cornelia  gente  dicuntur 
Hifpali,  fyllaba  penultima  produdta,  Hifpani  didti  a  Diodoro  Sicu- 
lo  in  Excerptis,  licut  etiam  ab  Appiano  in  Libyco,  adnotante  Hen¬ 
rico  Valelio,  pag.  59.  Re  vera  autem  Hifpanus  fuit  amnis,  uU 
egregie  probatur  eleganti  Trogi  Pompeii  teftimonio,  quod  apud 
Juftinum  legitur.  Lib.  XL1V.  cap.  1.  lie  fe  habens  :  Hanc  veteres 
ab  Hibero  amne  primum  Hiberiam,  pojiea  ad  Hifpano  Llifpaniam  cog- 
nominaverunt,  quod  teftimonium  pra  oculis  habebat  B.  Ifidorus, 
cum  Etymol.  Lib.  IX.  cap.  2.  dixit :  Hifpani  ab  Hibero  amne  pri¬ 
mum  Hiberi ,  pojiea  ab  HiJpdlo  Hifpani  cognominati  funt.  Ex  quibus 
conftat  Hifpanum  amnem  eundem  elfe  ac  Hifpalum,  a  quo  urbs 
Hifpal  nomen  accepit,  aut  vice  verfa. 

Sed  primum  illud  verilimilius  eft,  cum  flumina  foleant  effe  an*, 
tiquiora  urbibus  juxta  ea  litis.  Novum  autem  non  eft  amnium 
nomina  confidfcis  regibus  applicari  folere,  uti  fadtum  videmus  in 
Prafatione  affuta  B.  Ifidori  Cbronico  Mundi ,  in  Hifpania  illuftrata , 
Pomo  IV.  pag.  41.  Variis  igitur  Batis  nominibus  hoc  adjunge  ca- 
teris  illuftrius,  quia  &  urbi  celeberrima,  &  univerfa  Hifpania  no¬ 
men  dedit. 

Ex  tribus  igitur  opinionibus  aFlorezio  commemoratis,una  fuper- 
e/t,qua  in  examen  adduci  debet,  an  aquadudtus  fcilicet  ab  Imperatore 
Trajano  adificari  julTus  lit,  aut  ejus  tempore  conftrudtus,  quod  ad 
ejus  antiquitatem  comprobandam  idem  eft.  Qua  opinio  dignidima 
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eft,  ut  in  cam  inquiramus,  quoniam  pro  fe  habet  infcriptionem  : 
quae  fi  vera  fit,  lis  eft  finita ;  fin  confi&a,  fictio  ejus  probari  debet, 
ne  aliud  afierentibus  obftet.  Verum  Florezius,  qui  eodem  Traci. 
XXII.  cap.  i.  num.  13.  allegavit  nonnullas  infcriptiones,  fciens 
p.rudenfque  infcriptionem,  de  qua  loquor,  filentio  praeteriit,  ne  fi 
earn  probaret,  opinionem  immodicae  antiquitatis,  quam  ipfe  tenet, 
abjicere  cogereturj  aut,  fi  improbaret,  rationes  fidionis  reddere 
deberet,  quas  hiftorici,  praecedentes  eum,  omiferunt.  Videamus 
autem  quid  fentiendum  fit.  Valdefius  apud  au&orem  Dialogi  de 
Linguis  ait,  in  Segovienfi  aquaedu&u  fuo  tempore  fuperefle  non¬ 
nullas  literas,  ex  quibus  conftabat  Romanos  ilium  ftruxifie.  Paulla 
poftea  nullam  infcriptionem  invenire  potuit  clarus  vir  Laurentius 
Padilla,  ut  ipfe  memorat  in  Antiquit.  HiJ'pan.  fol.  13 >  pag.  2.  Am- 
brofius  Morales,  hib.  IX.  cap.  22.  fol.  273.  pag .  2.  confirmat  in 
l'uperiore  parte  illius  aedificii  fuo  tempore  fuperefie  indicia  littera- 
rum,  nullas  vero  extare.  Refert  autem  didtitari  fuifie  lapidem 
infcriptum  hoc  modo : 

LARTIUS.  LICI 
NIVS.  C  V  M .  GV 
BERNASSET.  HIS 
PAN  I  AM.  HVNC 
AQVAEDVCTVM 
IVSSIT.  AEDIFI 
CARI. 

Defcripfit  hunc  titulum  Occo  fag.  29.  n.  5.  &  exeo,  ut  folet,  licet 
e  Morali  dicat,  Gruterus,  pag.  1  8o.  n.  4.  Subjungit  autem  Mora¬ 
les,  nemtnem  memoria  tenere ,  fe  vidifte  illas  litter as ,  neque  audivifte 
faifte.  Et  ego  (inquit)  pro  certo  habeo ,  titulum ,  qui  ibi fait,  non  fa - 
ife  eum ,  quem  hie  pofui :  nam  neque  ft  Hum ,  neque  ullum  Jdporem  habet 
inferiptionis  Romance.  Alii  dicunt ,  litter  as,  quee  ibijuerunt ,  indicafe 
cedificium  illud  faBum  fuife  impenfa  mult  or  um  popular  um,  inter  quos 
?2ominabantur  Carpetani ,  &  Vacccei.  Hoc  fttlio  eft ,  &  valde  incon- 
fiderata ;  nam  cum  eftet  cedificium  in  utilitatem  fingidarem  unius  urbis , 
non  debebant  contribuere  alii populi,  utifaciebant  in  pontibus  ad  tranf- 
eundos  amnes ,  qui  pontes  toti  provmcice  erant  utiles.  Hue  ufque  Mo¬ 
rales,  judiciofe,  uti  folet. 
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.  Qy  od  vero  at  tin  et  ad  infcriptionem,  ea  proculdubio  confidla 
eft.  Nam,  fi  vera  effet,  Lartius  Licinius  praenomen  fuum  non.  omi- 
iiilet.  Et  .cum  Praetor  primum  tefte  Plinio,  Lib.  XIX.  cap.  2. 
ac  deinde  Legatus ,  in  quo  munere  obiit,  fuerit,  ut  idem  refert. 
Lib.  31.  cap .  2.  nullo  modo  omififfet  munus,  quo  ipfe  funge- 
batur,  fi  vivens  aquaedudtum  aedificari  juffiffet  :  &  fi  ex  ejus  tefta- 
mento  fadtus  fuiffet,  Plinius,  qui  fcripfit  poft  ejus  mortem  procul¬ 
dubio  id  commemoraffet :  Plinius,  inquam,  fenior,  qui  poft  Lar- 
tii  Licinii  mortem  fcripfit  :  de  quo  duas  res  memorabiles  refert, 
nimirum,  Lib.  XIX.  cap.  hanc.  Lartio  Licinio,  praetore  viro,  jura 
reddenti  in  Hifpania  Cartbagine ,  paucis  bine  annis  feimus  accidijje ,  ut 
mordenti  tuber ,  undeprehenfus  intus  denarius  primos  dentes  inf  edleret : 
alteram  Lib.  XXXI.  cap.  2.  quae  inter  varias  obfervationes  referri 
debet.  In  Cantabria  (inquit)  fontes  Tamar aci  in  augurio  habentur . 
Tres  funt,  odlonis  pedibus  dif  antes.  In  unum  alveum  coeunt  vafio 
amne .  Singulis fee  ant  ur  duo  decies  diebus  aliquando  vicies,  citra  Juf- 
picionem  ullam  aquae,  cum  ft  vicinus  illis fons fne  intermifione  largus . 
Mirumef,  non  prof  uere  eos  aufpicari  volentibus, fi cut  pr oxime  Lartio 
Licinio  legato  pofi  praeturam  pof  feptem  dies  accidit.  Quis  igitur  du- 
bitabit,  Plinium,  qui  Lib.  III.  cap.  2.  mentionem  fecit  Segovice, 
nullo  modo  filentio  praeteriturum  adeo  magnificum  opus  amici  fui, 
qui  tanti  faciebat,  fua  eledta,  ut  de  iis  loquens  Plinius  junior,  Lib.  , 
III.  epi/i.  5.  ita  feripferit.  Refer ebcit  ipfe  (Plinius  fenior)  potuiffd 

fi,  cum  procuraret  in  Hifpania ,  vender e  bos  comment arios  Lartio  Li¬ 
cinio,  quadringentis  millibus  minimum :  &  tunc  aliquant 0  pauciores 
erant.  Praeterea  locutio  ilia,  cvm  gvbernasset  hispaniam, 
infolens  eft,  &  inaudita  in  hujufmodi  titulis:  &  minime  conveni¬ 
ens  praetori  aut  legato  :  &  multo  minus  ei,  qui  uti  admonui,  in 
ipfo  legationis  tempore  obiit.  Ex  falfa  igitur  inferiptione  nullum 
argumentum  defurni  poteft. 

Nunc  vellem  feire,  quo  vultu  legeris,  quod  ipfe  Florezius  fen- 
tit,  nurn.  3.  difficile  fore  impugnare  dicentem  Romanos  architecluram 
didiciff'e  ah  hujufmodi  operibus.  Nimirum  fupponit,  aquaedudtus  ar- 
chitedluram  antiquiorem  effe  Romana.  Si  hoc  verum  effet,  qua 
fronte  Vitruvius,  C.  Caefaris  &  Augufti  architedtus,  Lib.  II.  cap.  1 . 
ita  fcripfit.  Ad  hunc  diem  nationibus  exteris  ex  bis  rebus  eedifeia 
confituuntur ,  ut  in  Gallia,  Hifpania,  Luftania,  Aquitania,  jeandu- 
iis  robufieis,  aut  flramentis.  Plinius,  Lib.  XXXV.  cap.  14.  refe- 
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rens  Hifpanorum  acdidcia,  fic  ait ;  Quid!  non  in  Africa ,  Hifpama • 
que  ex  terra  parietes,  quos  appellant  for maceos,  ( quoniam  in  forma  cir- 
cumdatis  utrinque  duabns  tabulis ,  infer  chintnr  verius ,  j'&caw  infra  un¬ 
turf  *  avis  durant ,  incorrupt i  imbribus ,  vent  is,  ignibus,  omnique  ce- 
?nento  frmiores  f  Speed  a  etiam  nunc  fpeculas  Haraiibalis  Hfpania, 
terr'enafque  turres,  jugis  montinm  impofitas.  Adde  B.  Ifidorum,  L/A 
XV.  9.  Plinii  verba  dcfcribentem,  &  Palladium,  Lib.  I.  cap . 
34.  Vides  quomodo  a?d.idcaretur  in  Hifpania,  Pcenis  dominanti- 
bus.  Vididi  jam  &  oculis  tuis  confirmadi,  aquredu&us  Segovien- 
ds  architedhiram  efle  Romanam.  Ergo  cum  videatur  non  fuide 
Plinii  hidoria  antiquior,  non  multo  poderiorem  ea  fuide  creden- 
dum  ed.  Fulcit  hanc  conjedturani,  Plinium,  &  fcriptores  eo  anti- 
quiores,  non  meminifife  Segovias,  ut  urbis  ampliffims.  Oportet 
autem  magnam  urbem  fuide,  qua3  fumptus  fufficeret  ad  aedidcan- 
dum  aquffidudtum  longidimum  &  fumtuoddimum  in  fuorum  civium 
ufum,  ita  drmum  atque  magnidcum,  ut  duratione,  integritate,  at- 
que  magnidcentia  vincat  omnia  antiquitatis  monumenta,  quae  ho- 
die  fuperfunt,  infervitque  ufui,  cui  dedinatus  fuit :  quod  permi- 
rum  eft. 

Si  vero  a  me  fcire  cupis,  quid  exidimem  de  ipdus  urbis  antiqui- 
tate,  ego  ita  judico.  Antiquae  civitates,  quae  originem  fuam  non 
debent  Romanis,  ut  Emerita  Auguda  :  ne  que  Grscis,  ut  Rhoda, 
Emporiae,  Arthemidum  aut  Dianium,  Alone  (hodie  Guardamar ) ; 
neque  Poenis,  ut  Carthago  Nova ;  neque  Phoenicibus,  ut  Cartalias, 
Cartima,  Carteja,  Gaddir;  earn  debent  prifcis  Hifpanis,  inter. quas 
Segovia  numerari  debet :  nam  exteri,  qui  ante  Romanos  in  Hil- 
paniam  venerunt,  negotiatores  erant,  ideoque  colonias  luas  da- 
biliebant  in  ora  maritima,  a  qua  longe  didat  Segovia,  quae  cum  in¬ 
ter  Arevacorum  urbes  nominetur  a  Plinio  &  aliis,  inter  Hifpanas  an- 
tiquiores  civitates  adnumerari  debet.  Cupio  ut  judicio  tuo  meant 
fententiam  condrmes,  aut  meliora  me  doceas.  Deus  Optimus  Ma¬ 
ximus  Tibi  propitius  fit,  ut  enixe  oro. 

O  li we,  quint 0  Idus  Novembres ,  Anno  mdcclxi. 

*  As  odd  as  thi-s  paffage  of  Pliny  may  appear  to  the  Reader,  it  is  right :  and 
he  defcribes  their  manner  of  building  in  S/a  in  to  this  very  day: — they  place  two 
planks  on  each  fide,  and  then  throw  in  their  mortar  and  bricks  all  together,  which 
the  lun  aiterwarus  hardens  to  a  wall. 
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Some  Account  of  the  Antiquities  at  Cor  dub  a,  Se¬ 
ville,  Cadiz,  Granada,  Saguntum,  Tar- 
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r  agon  a,  and  Barcelona. 


T  O  .  • 


THE  city  of  Cor  dub  a  is  finely  fituafed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Guadalquivir,  in  a  wide  plain.  The  rtreets  are  nar¬ 
row,  not  unlike  thofe  of  Toledo.  The  Mosque  is  a  large, 
fquare  building,  nineteen  naves  running  from  north  to  fouth, 
feparated  by  finall  beautiful  columns  of  black  marble,  jafper,  ala- 
barter,  &c.  fbme  with  fine  Corinthian  capitals,  taken  out  of  the 
old  temple  of  Janus  Augustus,  as  appears  by  the  following  In- 
fcription,  on  a  pillar  of  green  marble,  which  in  Mariana’s  time 
flood  in  the  Francifcan  convent  there. 

*»  *  tr*  »  *  *\  *  •»., 

IMP.  CAESAR.  DIVI, 

F.  AVGUSTVS.  COS. 

VIII.  TRIB.  POTEST. 

XXI.  PONT.  MAX.  A. 

BAETE.  ET.  IANO. 

*  .  _ 

AVGVSTO.  AD. 

OCEANVM. 

<  *  »  >  ■  .  *  #  U  <  .  V 

CXXI. 

*  ,  4.  -  l 

CONSTANTIAE. 

AETERNITATI 


QUE.  AVGVST. 


Oj 


(Fide  Marianim,  L.  III.  C,  xxiv.  E.  129./ 
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Th  is  muft  have  been  a  noble  Roman  road,  for  it  reached  from 
Salamanca  to  Cadiz,  paffing  through  Merida  and  Seville, 
to  the  diftance  of  above  three  hundred  miles.  The  latter  part  of 
it,  from  Cor  dub  a  through  Ezija  to  the  fea,  was  finished  in 
the  eleventh  confulate  of  Augustus,  as  appears  by  another  in- 
fcription ,  relating  to  the  fame  road,  which  I  (hall  now  give  you. 
See  Mariana,  p.  49.  Udal  ap  Rhys,  p.  122. 

IMP.  CAES.  DIVI.  F.  AVGVSTVS.  PONT. 

MAX., 

COS.  XI.  TR1BVNIC.  POTEST.  X. 

IMP.  VIII. 

ORBE.  MARI.  ET.  TERRA.  PACATO. 

TEMPI'O. 

IANI.  CLVSO.  ET.  REP.  P.  R.  OPTIMIS. 

LEG  IB  VS. 

ET.  SANCTISSIMIS.  INSTITVTIS. 

REFORMATA. 

VIAM.  SVPERIOREM.  COS.  TEMPORE. 
INCHOATAM. 

ET.  MULTIS.  LOCIS.  INTERMISSAM.  PRO. 

DIGNITATE. 

IMPERII.  P.  R.  LAT I  OREM.  LONGIOREM 

QUE. 

GADEIS.  USQ^  PERDUXIT. 

•  *  *  .......  .  *  \j  .  s 

This  road  was  afterwards  repaired  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  as 
is  plain  from  a  third  infcrij>tion  found  in  its  neighbourhood. 

IMP.  CAESAR. 

•DIVI.  TRAIANI.  PAR- 
THICI.  F.  DIVI.  NER, 

VAE.  NEPOS.  TRAIA- 
NUS.  HADRIANVS. 

AUG.  PONTIF.  MAX. 

TRIB.  POT.  V.  COS. 

III.  RESTITVIT. 

But  to  return  to  the  Mosque  ;  the  columns  in  the  church  would 
have  a  beautiful  effeft,  if  they  were  not  interrupted  with  crofs- 

walls. 
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walls,  altars,  and  the  choir,  and  the  prefbytery,  which  is  built  in  the 
middle.  The  arches  round  and  re-entering;  the  coving  and  roof 
modern.  The  re-entering  arch  was  probably  firR  taken  from  the 
crefcent,  or  Mahomet  an- device. 

There  are  many  Roman  infcriptions  at  Cor  dura,  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  a  private  perfon ;  chiefly  fepulchraly  but  no  names  of 
note  in  them  ;  tho’  there  are  fome  of  families,  that  had  received 
their  freedom.  The  whole  will  be  foon  fully  explained  by  Pa¬ 
dre  Ruano,  a  Jefuit,  who  intends  publifhing  the  antiquities  of 
this  church  and  city.  From  Corduba  the  road  leads  you  to 
the  city  of  Seville. 

Seville  Rands  in  an  immenfe  plain,  on  the  Gu  ad  alqjjivir, 
having  a  bridge  of  boats  acrofs  the  river;  it  is  a  city  of  great  ex¬ 
tent,  and  I  am  not  fure  whether  it  does  not  contain  as  many  in¬ 
habitants  as  Madrid.  The  Rreets  are  worfe  than  thofe  of  To¬ 
ledo,  but  the  houfes  are  clean,  built  round  a  fquare-court,  with 
green  lattices ,  and  fhaded  from  the  fun  by  a  canvafs  on  the  top. 

The  cathedral  of  Seville  is  an  extreme  fine  Gothic  Rrudture, 
raifed  on  noble  pointed  arches,  and  adorned  with  good  painted 
glafs-windows.  It  confifis  of  five  naves ,  but  the  whole  is  fpoilt 
by  the  fcreen  of  the  choir,  which  intercepts  your  view  to  a 
magnificent  altar,  and  a  miraculous  virgin  at  the  eafi  end.  Be¬ 
fore  that  altar  is  a  farcophagus  of  filver,  within  which  lies  the 
body  of  Fernando  Santo.  There  is  much  plate  belonging  to 
this  church  ;  one  whole  altar  and  frontifpiece  of  plate,  and  a 
moR  beautiful  filver  cufiodia .  They  have  a  pleading  oval  room 
for  a  chapter-houfe ;  befides  there  is  a  tower  about  44  feet  fquare, 
and  upwards  of  130  feet  high,  built  by  the  Moors  in  the  year 
1000,  with  turrets,  and  a  cupola  added  by  the  Chriftians,  which 
makes  it  altogether  about  300  feet  to  the  top  of  the  image  upon 
the  cupola.  The  afcent  of  the  tower  is  fo  eafy,  that  there  are 
no  Reps,  and  an  horfe  might  eafily  afcend  to  the  top.  In  the 
convents  are  many  capital  pictures  by  Murillo.  In  a  convent  of 
‘per omit esy  upon  the  river,  is  a  glorious  Ratue  of  St.  Jerom ,  in 
clay;  and  from  the  turrets  one  has  a  lovely  profpeft  of  the  plain, 
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the  river,  and  the  city.  Seville  is  watered  by  a  Roman  aque¬ 
duct,  extending  from  Carmona  to  the  city,  the  diftance  of  twenty 
Englifh  miles.  There  are  two  fine,  large  Corinthian  pillars , 
taken  from  a  temple  of  Diana,  on  which  they  have  placed  the 
ftatues  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Hercules.  In  the  houfe  of  the 
Duke  of  Medina  C/eli,  are  fome  Roman  pillars,  ftatues,  and 
infcriptions.  The  walls  of  Seville  are  all  Raman . 

At  Cadiz  there  are  fome  fine  pi&ures  of  Murillo,  parti¬ 
cularly  an  altar-piece,  from  whence  he  fell,  and  loft  his  life. 
There  are  great  Roman  remains  and  infcriptions  in  the  high- 
church,  and  bits  of  columns  every  where  ferving  as  threfhholds 
and  polls.  In  the  corner  of  one  houfe  they  have  ftuck  into  the 
wall,  the  remains  of  a  confular  toga,  and  have  added  to  it  an 
head,  painted  red  and  white,  and  a  green  laurel  crown.  In  one 
convent  there  is  a  farcophagus ,  with  curious  marble  bas-reliefs  :  it 
is  now  a  ciftern,  and  the  good  fathers  have  ftruck  two  brafs- 
cocks  into  the  bellies  of  two  water-nymphs,  who  are  hencefor¬ 
ward  condemned  to  a  perpetual  diabetes.  They  difcovered  lately 
a  beautiful  column,  which  to  prevent  trouble  and  expence,,  they 
buried  carefully  again.  The  place  is  plainly  a  mount,  made  up 
of  ruins,  fo  that  they  can  hardly  fitir  the  ground,  but  the  rub- 
bilh  turns  up  fomething  curious. 

There  are  fome  Roman  infcriptions  at  Medina  Sidonia  ; 
but  you  would  be  moft  delighted  with  the  city  of  Granada  : 
it  hands  at  the  foot  of  a  moft  noble  ridge  of  barren  mountains 
and  rocks,  which  ftretch  round  on  each  fide,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  embrace  a  lovely  plain,  which  is  varied  with  plantations, 
gardens,  and  villages  :  had  it  but  a  river,  like  the  Guadalquivir, 
nothing  could  exceed  it,  unlefs  it  were  an  Englifti  profpedt  of 
the  Thames  from  Cliffden,  or  the  Trent  from  Clifton. 

The  Al-iiambra,  at  Granada,  is  built  on  a  high  hill, 
which  overlooks  the  city  and  the  valley,  containing  many  grand 
apartments,  all  in  the  Moorish  ftyle,  with  alcoves,  domes, 
fountains,  Arabic  infcriptions,  &c.  &c.  befides  which  there  is  a 
part  built  by  Charles  V.  but  not  finfthed.  The  front  is  hand- 
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fame  for  this  country,  and  the  apartments  are  built  round  a  very 
beautiful,  circular  court,  with  32  line  marble  columns  below, 
and  as  many  in  a  gallery  above.  Not  far  from  it,  there  is  a  de¬ 
licious  garden  of  the  Moorish  Kings,  called  the  Gnihala- 
r iff ee,  with  all  kinds  of  trees,  flourishing  upon  a  fteep  hang¬ 
ing  rock,  and  as  much  water  as  fupplies  numberlefs  jette-d'eauxs, 
and  fountains.  The  rides  round  the  city  are  charming. 


There  is  at  Saguntum  a  fquare  teffelated  pavement,  with 
Bacchus  upon  a  tyger  in  the  middle ;  a  border  on  the  fides,  and 
flowers  iffuing  in  fcrolls  from  the  four  corners.  There  are  alfo 
the  aim  oft  entire  remains  of  a  Ro?nan  amphitheatre ,  built  under 
the  caftle,  upon  the  fide  of  a  rocky  mountain,  and  commanding 
a  view  of  a  moft  fertile  country,  bounded  by  the  fea. — This  theatre, 
together  with  fome  inferiptions ,  are  deferibed  in  Marti,  the  dean 
of  Alicanf  s  epiftles,  lately  publifhed  in  qto.  by  Mr.  Wesseling, 
and,  if  I  miftake  not,  the  building  is  fuppofed  to  have  contained 
145000  people.  It  is  certainly  a  moft  noble  fpecimen. 


At  Tarragona  there  are  a  multitude  of  Roman  inferiptions , 
moft  of  them  to  be  found  in  the  Annals  of  Catalonia.  Not  far 
from  thence,  in  the  road  to  Barcelona,  you  pafs  under  a  very 
handlome  triumphal  arch,  eredted  by  the  family  of  the  Licinii, 
adorned  with  fluted  Corinthian  pillars,  and  a  pediment,  with 
den  tiles,  like  the  Ionic  order.  The  infeription  on  the  frieze,  on 
one  fide,  is  quite  effaced  ;  on  the  other  the  letters  are  more  vilible, 
and  contain  the  following  : — EX  TESTAMENTS)  L.  LICINIL 
On  the  other  fide  was  F.  SERG.  SVRAE  CQNSECRATVM. 
(See  Anto.  Auguft.  dialog.  IV.  p.  142. — a  dos  Leguas  de  Tar¬ 
ragona,  &c.  &c.) 


A  little  way  on  one  fide  the  road,  fomewhat  farther  on,  is  the. 
Torre  de  los  Scipiones,  or  more  properly,  the  tomb  of  the  Sei- 
pios :  being  the  bafe  of  an  obelifk,  or  pyramid,  eredled  to  their 
memory,  with  a  figure  on  each  fide  in  the  Roman  habit ;  thefe 
are  by  fome  judged  to  exprefs  the  two  Scipios,  by  others  two 
weeping  flaves. 


Iv 


E  e  2 
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ANTI  QJJ  I  T  I  E  S  at  BARCELONA. 

In  Barcelona  there  is  hardly  any  thing  curious,  except  an 
old  mezzo-releivo  of  a  lion  hunting,  with  different  figures,  men, 
horfes,  dogs,  &c.  This  is  now  converted  into  a  ciflern,  and  ffands 
in  the  court  of  one  of  the  canons.  Upon  a  wall  by  it  are  two 
beautiful  heads  in  profile ,  very  well  preferved ;  one  reprefenting 
Julius  Caesar  with  the  laurel  crown  ;  the  other  with  an  orna¬ 
mented  helmet.  There  are  fome  few  family  infcriptions .  The  city 
is  large,  but  the  flreets  are  dark  and  narrow,  with  as  much  in- 
duflry  in  them,  as  if  the  people  were  not  Spaniards.  The  for¬ 
tifications,  tho’  expenfive,  are  injudicious. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  account  without  prefenting my  reader, 
now  I  am  upon  the  fubjed  of  Reman  antiquities  remaining  in 
Spain,  with  the  moft  remarkable  genuine  Roman  inficription 
written  in  verfie ,  and  If  ill  to  be  feen  in  a  temple  near  the  bridge  of 
Alcantara  in  Estremadura:  the  archited  Lacer,  who 
built  both  the  bridge  and  the  temple,  was  a  good  poet,  as  well 
as  builder,  tho’  his  afTurance  in  both  arts  is  fcarce  to  be  equal¬ 
led. — 

Imp.  Nervae  Trajano  -Caefari 
Augufto,  Germanico,  Dacico  facrum. 

Templum  in  rupe  Tagi  Superis  et  Caefare  plenum, 

Ars  ubi  materia  vincitur  ipfa  fua ; 

Quis,  quali  dederit  voto,  fortafTe  requiret 
Cunque  viatorum,  quos  nova  fama  juvat ; 

Pontem  perpetui  manfurum  in  faecula  mundi 
Fecit  divina  nobilis  arte  Lacer  ; 

Ingentem  vafla  pontem  qui  mole  peregit, 

Sacra  litaturo  fecit  honore  Lacer  ; 

Quj  pontem  fecit  Lacer ,  et  nova  templa  dicavit. 

Scilicet  et  Superis  munera  fola  libant  ; 

Idem  Romuleis  templum  cum  Caefare  Divis 
Conffituit  :  Felix  utraque  caufa  facri. 

C.  Julius  Lacer  H.  S.  T-  et 
Pedicavit  amico  Curio  Luconi 
Jgaeditano. 

See  Bteau’s  Atlas,  and  Mr.  Ap-Rice,  p.  116. 
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A  List  of  the  Land  Forces  of  His  Moft  Catholic  Ma¬ 
jesty,  CHARLES  III.  King  of  SPAIN,  in  the  year  1760. 


Regiments  of  Infantry. 

Years. 

Uniform. 

i  > 

Bs. 

Men. 

Spaniards. 

The  Spanilh  Guards 

1703 

> 

Blue  and  Red 

6 

3180 

The  Walloon  Guards 

1 7°3 

Blue  and  Red 

6 

3180 

1 1  6t5 

The  Queen’s  Regiment 

1 735 

Blue  and  Red 

2 

The  Regiment  of  Caftile 

White  and  Yellow 

2 

1 166 

of  Lombardy 

1 337 

White  and  Red 

2 

1 166 

of  Galicia 

1537 

White  and  Red 

2 

1166 

of  Savoy 

1 537 

White  and  Blue 

2 

1 166 

of  the  Crown 

1537 

White  and  Blue 

2 

11 66 

of  Africa 

1533 

White  and  Blue 

2 

1 166 

of  Zamora 

1 580 

White  and  Red 

2 

1166 

or  Soria 

1 53 1 

White  and  Red 

2 

1 16  6 

of  Cordova 

1650 

1657 

White  and  Red 

2 

11 66 

of  Portugal 

White  and  Red 

2 

1 166 

of  Guadalajara 

1657 

W  hite  and  Red 

2 

1 166 

of  Seville 

1657 

White  and  Blue 

•2 

1 1 66 

of  Granada 

1657 

White  and  Green 

2 

1 166 

of  Victoria 

1658 

White  and  Red 

2 

1 166 

of  Lifbon 

1660 

White  and  Red 

2 

1 166 

of  Spain 

if  60 

White  and  Green 

2 

1 1 66 

of  Toledo 

1661 

White  and  Blue 

2 

1 166 

of  Majorca 

1662 

White  and  Red 

2 

1 166 

of  Burgos 

l634 

White  and  Red 

2 

1166 

of  Murc'a 

*634 

White  and  Blue 

2 

1 166 

of  Leon 

16  34 

White  and  Red 

2 

j  166 

of  Cantabria 

*7°3 

White  and  Blue 

2 

1 1 6  6 

of  Afurias 

1703 

White  and  Red 

2 

1 1 65 

of  Ceuta,  Rationed 

1703 

White  and  Red 

2 

1380 

of  Navarre 

1705 

White  and  Red 

2 

1166 

of  Artillery 

1710 

Blue  and  Red 

2 

1380 

of  Arragon 

17 1 1 

White  and  Red 

2 

1 166 

of  Marines 

17 1 1 

Blue  and  Red 

8 

6060 

of  Oran,  Rationed 

t 

1 73  3 

White  and  Green 

2 

1380 

Total  of  the  Spaniards  - - 

- — « 

78 

46,876 

Regimen’s 

1 
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Regiments  of  Infantry. 

Year*. 

Uniform. 

Bs. 

Men. 

Italians. 

A  Regiment  of  Neapolitans 

1552 

White  and  Red 

2 

1060 

of  Milan 

1704 

White  and  Blue 

2 

1060 

Total  of  Italians  - . 

— 

— 

4 

2120 

Short  Walloons. 

Regiment  of  Flanders 

White  and  Blue 

2 

1060 

of  Brabant 

1 7 1 3 

White  and  Blue 

2 

1060 

of  BrulTels 

*734 

White  and  Blue 

2 

1060 

Total  of  the  Walloons 

— 

1 

& 

3180 

Iiiih. 

The  Regiment  of  Ireland 

1638 

White  and  Blue 

2 

1060 

of  Ibernia 

1703 

Red  and  Green 

2 

1060 

of  Ulfter 

1703 

Red  and  Blue 

2 

1060 

Total  of  Irilh  - 

— — 

— 

6 

3180 

Swifs. 

The  Regiment  of  Bach 

Red  and  Blue 

2 

1480 

of  Senballar 

Blue  and  Red 

2 

1480 

of  Young  Reding 

- 

Blue  and  Yellow 

2 

1480 

Total  of  the  Swifs  ■ 

- — - 

— 

6 

4440 

Regiments  of  Militia. 


;nt  of  Jaen 

White  and  Blue 

1 

7  00 

of  Badajos 

White  and  Red 

1 

700 

of  Seville 

White  and  Red 

1 

700 

of  Burgos 

White  and  Red 

1 

700 

of  Lugo 

White  and  Yellow 

1 

700 

of  Granada 

White  and  Green 

1 

700 

of  Leon 

White  and  Green 

1 

700 

of  Oviedo 

White  and  Blue 

1 

700 

of  Cordova 

White  and  Green 

1 

700 

of  Murcia 

White  and  Red 

1 

'700 

of  Trujillo 

White  and  Blue 

1 

700 

of  Xerez 

White  and  Red 

1 

700 

of  Carmona 

White  and  Green 

1 

700 

of  Niebla 

White  and  Yellow 

1 

700 

of  Ezija 

White  and  Blue 

1 

700 

of  Ciudad  Rodrigo 

White  and  Blue 

1 

700 

of  Placentia 

White  and  Red 

1 

700 

of  Logrogne 

White  and  Green 

1 

700 

of  Siguenza 

White  and  Green 

1 

700 

of  Toro 

White  and  Yellow 

1 

700 

Carried  over 

20  1 4000 
Regiments 
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Regiments  of  Militia.  Years,  Uniform.  Bs.  Men. 


The  Regiment  of  Soria 

of  SantamJero 
of  Orenfe 
of  Sc  Jago 
of  Pontevedra 
of  Tuy 
of  Batanzos 
of  Antequera 
of  Malaga 
of  Guadiz 
of  Ronda 
of  Alp uj arras 
of  Bujalance 

Total  of  the  Militia  — 

Regiments  of  Invalids. 

The  Regiment  of  Caftile 

of  Andalufia 
of  Galicia 
of  Valencia 

r 

Total  of  the  Invalids  — 


Brought  over 
White  an?l  Blue 
White  and  Blue 
White  and  Yellow 
White  and  Red 
White  and  Blue 
White  and  Red 
White  and  Green 
White  and  Red 
White  and  Green 
White  and  Yellow 
White  and  Yellow 
White  and  Blue 
White  and  Yellow 


20 


White  and  Red 
White  and  Blue 
White  and  Yellow 
White  and  Green 


2 

2 

2 

2 


1 4,000 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700- 


33  23,100 


8  480® 


Regiments  of  Horfe. 


The  Queens  Regiment 

1703 

Red  and  Blue 

2 

The  Regiment  of  the  Prince 

1703 

Blue  and  Red 

2 

of  Milan 

1538 

White  and  Red 

2 

of  Bourbon  ' 

1640 

White  and  Red 

2 

of  the  Orders 

1640 

Blue  and  Red 

2 

of  Farnefe 

1634 

Blue  and  Red 

2 

of  Alcantara 

1656 

White  and  Red 

2 

of  Eftremadura 

1656 

White  and  Red 

2 

of  Barcelona 

1653 

White  and  Blue 

2 

of  Malta 

1670 

White  and  Blue 

2 

of  Brabant 

1683 

White  and  Blue 

2 

of  Flandres 

1635 

White  and  Blue 

2 

of  Algarve 

1701 

White  and  Blue 

2 

of  Anddluflti 

1703 

White  and  Blue 

2 

of  Calatrava 

1703 

White  and  Red 

2 

of  Granada 

1703 

White  and  Red 

2 

of  Seville 

1703 

White  and  Blue 

2 

of  St.  Jago 

1703 

Blue  and  Red 

2 

of  Montefa 

1706 

White  and  Blue 

2 

of  the  Coail  of  Granada 

1 7  35 

Blue  and  Yellow 

2 

of  Carabiniers 

1732 

Blue  and  Red 

3 

of  Body  G  uards 

1703 

Blue  and  Red 

3 

Total  of  the  Horfe  - - 

.  — — 

46 

245 
24  5 
245 
24; 

2  45 
*45 
24S 
245 
245 

245 
245 
245 
245 
245 
245 
245 
245 

245 

245 
600 
460 
399 

6114 
Regiments 


_  *  -  i 
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Regiments  of  Dragoons. 

Years, 

Uniform. 

Bs. 

The  Queen’s  Regiment 

*735 

Red  and  Blue 

2 

The  Regiment  of  Belgia 

1674 

Yellow  and  Red 

2 

of  Battavia 

1684 

Yellow  and  Red 

2 

of  Pavia 

1683 

Yellow  and  Red 

2 

ofFrifa 

1703 

Yellow  and  Red 

2 

of  Saguntum 

1703 

Yellow  and  Green 

2 

of  Edinburgh 

1707 

Yellow  and  Blue 

2 

of  Numantia 

1707 

Yellow  and  Blue 

2 

of  Lufitania 

1703 

Yellow  and  Blue 

2 

of  Merida 

i  *  y 

*735 

Yellow  and  Blue 

2 

Total  of  the  Dragoons 

20 

Independant  Companies. 

The  Crofs  Bow-men  of  Baeza 

White  and  Green 

I 

The  Citizens  of  Ceuta 

Blue  and  Red 

1 

The  Fufileers  of  Jetares 

Blue  and  Red 

I 

The  Garrifons  of  Ceuta 

Blue  and  Red 

I 

- of  Melille,  Pegnon,  Aluzemas,? 

Penifcola  5 

/ 

Blue  and  Red 

2 

. - of  Oran 

Blue  and  Red 

I 

The  Gunners  of  Eftramadura 

Blue  and  Red 

I 

Ditto  of  Oran  and  Ceuta 

Blue  and  Red 

2 

The  Miners  and  Workmen  of  Oran  ? 
and  Ceuta  5 

Blue  and  Red 

2 

Ditto  of  Lanifa 

Blue  and  Red 

1 

Madrid,  Bon  Ventura 

Blue  and  Red 

I 

Oran,  Mogataces 

fin  the  Turkilh 
\  manner 

1 

Total  of  the  Independarit  Companies 

—  .  ■  . 

*5 

Sum  total,  98,375  Men. 


Men. 

256 
256 
25  6 
256 
256 
256 
25  6 
256 
256 
256 


2560 


200 

150 

80 

200 

400 

400 

1 00 

200 

*45 

30 

5° 

50 

2005 


( 


By  an  ordonnance  of  his  Majefty,  dated  1741,  which  was  the  refult  of  a  grand  council 
of  the  Sword,  the  order  and  rank  of  the  regiments  of  Infantry,  Horfe  and  Dragoons,  was 
declared  to  be  the  fame  that  is  obferved  in  this  Table,  referving  always  to  each  of  them 
their  right  in  fo  far  as  they  can  offer  new  proofs. 


Befides  the  above  troops,  his  Catholic  Majefty  has  for  the  guard  of  his  Royal  Perfon, 
a  body  of  150  Halberdiers,  who  are  alfo  employed  to  fupply  vacant  offices. 


/ 


[  21 5  ] 


An  ejtimate  of  the  annual  expence  of  the  Land  Forces  in  the  fer* 
•vice  of  his  Catholic  Majesty. 


The  General  Eftablifhment  of  the  Army. 


npO  6  Captains-General,  1000  crowns  vellon 
per  month  each,  is  annually 
16  Lieutenant-Generals  employed,  750 
crowns  vellon  per  month  each,  is  annually 
25  other  Lieutenant-Generals,  not  employed, 
375  crowns  per  month  each,  is  annually 
21  Major-generals,  employed,  500  crowns 
per  month  each,  is  per  annum 
20  other  Major-Generals,  not  employed,  250 
crowns  per  month  each,  is  annually 
30  Brigadiers,  200  crowns  per  month  each, 
is  annually 

61  Brigadiers,  not  employed,  1374  crowns 
per  month  each,  is  per  annum 
1 1  Majors  of  Brigade,  ico  crowns  per  month 
each,  is  annually 

-  a  Quarter-Mafter-General,  annually 

a  Quarter-Mafter-General  of  the  Cavalry, 
annually  -  - 

a  Major-General  of  Dragoons,  annually  %  - 

a  Controler,  or  Intendant,  -  ’  - 

16  Commiffaries  of  War,  150  crowns  each 
per  month,  is  per  annum 
a  Quarter-Mafter-General,  annually 
his  two  afliftants,  35  crowns  per  month 
each,  is  annually 

a  Captain  of  the  Guides,  annually 
his  Lieutenant,  annually 


/#  s »  d* 
8,000 

I. 6,000 

i7>500 
14,000 
6,666  13  4 

8,000 

II, 183  6  8 

1,466 13  4 

266  13  4 

266  13  4 

266  1 3  4 

200 


3,200 

100 

93  6  8 

IOO 

66  13  4 


F  f 


carried  over  87,376  13  4 

brought 
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brought  over 

To  20  Guides  on  horfeback,  annually 
the  Prevot  of  the  army,  annually 
his  two  Lieutenants,  75  crowns  per  month 
each,  annually 

2  Exempts,  50  crowns  each,  per  month,  is 
annually 

30  Archers,  annually 
a  Clerk,  annually 
the  Chaplain- Major,  annually 
the  firft  Phyfician,  annually 
the  Surgeon-Major,  annually 
the  Apothecary,  annually 


Sm  (t % 

87>376  J3  4 
200 

200 

200 

133  6  8 

332  4 

53  6  8 

i33  6  8 

266  13  4 

200 

*33  6  8 


89,228  17  4 


An  ejiimate  of  the  expence  of  the  Infantry,  exclufive  of  the  Body 
Guards ,  the  Walloon  Guards ,  the  Swifs,  the  Regiment  of  Artil¬ 
lery ,  and  Invalids, 


To  38  Colonels  of  38  regiments  of  Infantry,  1324 
Vellon  crowns  per  month  each,  is  annually 
38  Lieutenant-Colonels,  80  crowns  per 
month'each,  is  annually 
Majors,  65  crowns  per  month  each,  is 
annually 

38  Aids  or  Affiftants,  30  crowns  per  month 
each,  per  annum 

38  Chaplains,  174.  crowns  per  month  each, 
is  per  annum 

38  Surgeons,  15  crowns  per  month  each, 
is  annually 

38  Drum-Majors,  5  crowns  per  month  each, 
is  annually 


l*  s ,  d, 
6713  6  8 

4053  6  8 

3293  6  8 

1520 

886  13  4 

760 

253  6  8 


carried  over  17,480  o  o 

brought 
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brought  over 

38  Commandants  of  fecond  battalions,  57 
crowns  per  month  each,  is  per  annum  - 
38  Aids  of  fecond  battalions,  30  crowns  per 
month  each,  is  per  annum 
38  Chaplains  of  fecond  battalions,  174.  crowns 
per  month  each,  is  annually 
38  Surgeons  of  fecond  battalions,  15  cr< 
per  month  each,  is  per  annum 
456  Captains  of  Infantry,  57  crowns 
month  each,  is  annually 
456  Lieutenants,  224  crowns  per  m 
each,  is  per  annum 

456  Enfigns,  1 5  crowns  per  month  eac 
per  annum 

912  ferjeants,  annually 
912  Firft  Corporals,  annually 
1368  Second  Corporals,  per  annum 
380  Drummers,  per  annum 
17,784  foldiers,  annually 
2964  Grenadeers,  annually 
152  Carabineers,  per  annum 

25,460  pairs  of  £hoes,  annually,  at  2  s. 
per  pair,  is 


pair, 


is 


25,460  hats,  at  is.  6\d.  each,  is 

25,460  fhirts,  with  50,920  roller 
each,  is 

11,400  coats,  waiftcoats,  and  brc 
1  /.  iij-.  14  d.  each  fuit,  is 
5472  mufkets,  with  their  bayone 
8r.  each,  is 

5472  belts,  with  their  fwords,  is 
5472  cartridge-boxes,  is 
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Z  s.  d • 
17,480  o  o 

2888 

1520 


- 

886  13 

»wns 

- 

760 

per 

- 

34,656 

mth 

- 

1 3,680 

1,  is 

- 

9120 

- 

6091  18  3 

- 

435[  6  8 

- 

5221  I3 

mm 

12 66  13  6 

- 

50,911  1 

- 

ii,3r3  11  11 

- 

6f2  13  10 

8 d. 

- 

339+  '3  4 

per 

- 

- 

I4IO 

- 

198°  4  5 

3J- 

- 

3819 

,at 

- 

17,705  12  2 

1  /. 

» 

- 

7  §5°  16 

- 

2221  8  8 

— 

*337  J3 

carried  over  200,318  18  9 

F  f  2  brought 
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/.  s.  d . 

brought  over  200,318  18  9 

To  5472  Drums,  with  their  braces,  is  -  1824 

25,460  rations,  which  the  King  pays  every 
day  to  this  body  of  Infantry,  at  three 
farthings  each  ration  -  -  29,200 

Sum  total  231,342  18  9 


As  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  fpecify  the  parti¬ 
cular  articles  of  the  other  corps,  I  fhall  only 
give  the  total  expence  of  each  of  them  ;  and 
after  that  fliall  fum  up  the  whole  expence  of 
the  land  army  in  1760. 


The  expence  of  the  body  of  Horfe  Guards,  con¬ 


fiding  of  480  men  -  -  26,535 

expence  of  the  regiment  of  Spanifh  Foot 

Guards,  of  5856  men  -  -  99,528 

regiment  of  Walloon  Guards,  of  5856 

men  -  -  -  97,939 

expence  of  20  regiments  of  cavalry  220,349 

expence  of  ten  regiments  of  Dragoons  -  116,354 
expence  of  a  regiment  of  Carabineers  -  395563 

expence  of  the  three  Swifs  regiments  -  66,240 

regiment  of  Artillery,  and  offices  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  department  -  35,7 36 

four  regiments  of  Invalids  -  -  12,670 

The  fird  article  of  the  General  Edabliffiment  89,228 
The  fecond  article  of  the  main  body  of  In¬ 
fantry  -  -  231,342 


„  J  • 

The  total  expence  of  the  Land  Army  of  1760  1,035,488 


13  6 

6 

6 

10 

18 

10 

17  4 

18  9 

19  7 
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REMARK  S. 

The  expence  of  the  23,000  militia  is  here  not  reckoned,  as 
that  corps  receives  no  pay  but  when  it  is  upon  duty,  in  which 
cafe  it  is  paid  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  regiments. 

The  independant  companies  in  the  Catholic  King’s  fervice  are 
paid  at  the  expence  of  the  cities  which  they  garrifon ;  and  on  that 
confideration  the  inhabitants  enjoy  certain  privileges  and  exemp¬ 
tions :  but  a  royal  edidl  of  the  year  1752  ordains,  that  as  oft  as 
thofe  companies  fhall  take  the  held,  or  march  to  any  other  place, 
in  the  King’s  fervice,  they  fhall  be  entertained  at  his  expence. 


A  List  of  the  Naval  Forces  of  his  Catholic  Majesty 
CHARLES  III.  King  of  SPAIN,  in  the  year  1760. 


SHIPS  of  the 

LINE,  47. 

Guns. 

Years. 

Gunners. 

Marines. 

Crews. 

El  Phenix 

70 

*749 

12 

120 

750 

El  Atronador 

70 

1 743 

12 

120 

750 

El  St.  Philipe 

70 

1 745 

12 

120 

750 

*  La  Reyna 

70 

1744 

12 

120 

750 

El  Con  (tan  te 

70 

1755 

12 

120 

750 

*  El  Tigre 

70 

*747 

12 

120 

75* 

**  La  Afia 

7° 

*75* 

12 

120 

750 

El  Fernando 

70 

J75 1 

12 

1 20 

750 

La  Galicia 

j  % 

70 

1 75 1 

12 

120 

75° 

*  El  Infante 

70 

>75° 

12 

120 

750 

La  Princefa 

70 

*75* 

12 

1 20 

75° 

El  Septrention 

70 

1751 

12 

120 

75° 

La  Africa 

70 

1752 

1 2 

120 

75° 

El  Oriente 

70 

*753 

12 

120 

75° 

El  Eolo 

7° 

1 75  3 

12 

120 

75° 

*  El  Aquilon 

70 

1 7  54 

12 

120 

75° 

El  SoEerbio 

70 

1 754 

12 

120 

75° 

El  Serio 

70 

175  4 

12 

1 20 

75° 

*  *  El  Neptuno 

70 

1754 

12 

1 20 

75° 

El  Brilliante 

70 

>753 

12 

I  20 

75° 

El  Magnanimo 

70 

>754 

12 

t  20 

750 

La  Galiarda 

7° 

>754 

12 

120 

750 

*  El  Vir.cedor 

70 

>755 

12 

I  20 

75° 

Carried  over. 
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276 

2760 

17250 

El  Guerrero 
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Brought  over 

*610 

to 

• 

276 

» 

2760 

17250 

El  Guerrero 

70 

1759 

12 

120 

75° 

*  El  Soberano 

70 

*755 

12 

120 

750 

El  Gloriofo 

70 

1 7  55 

12 

1 20 

750 

El  Heftor 

7° 

17  55 

12 

120 

75 0 

El  Firmo 

70 

1 754 

12 

120 

75a 

El  Achilles 

70 

i7?4 

12 

120 

75°  . 

El  Terrible 

7° 

1 75  5 

12 

120 

750 

La  Athalanta 

70 

1 7  54 

12 

120 

750 

El  Poderofo 

70 

*754 

12 

120 

750 

El  Arrogante 

70 

1754 

12 

120 

750 

El  Hercules 

70 

1755 

12 

1 20 

75°' 

El  Dichofo  l 

70 

1756 

1 2 

120 

75° 

El  Triumphante 

70 

1756 

1 2 

1 20 

750 

El  Monarcha 

7° 

1756 

1 2 

120 

750 

El  Diligente 

70 

1756 

12 

120 

750 

El  Fuerte 

60 

1727 

10 

100 

600 

*  *  La  Europa 

60 

*734 

10 

100 

600 

*  La  America 

60 

1736 

10 

100 

600 

El  Dragon 

60 

*739 

10 

100 

600 

El  Tridente 

60 

1748 

10 

100 

600 

El  NuevaEfpana 

60 

*754 

10 

100 

600 

La  Caltelia 

60 

*753 

10 

100 

600 

*  El  San  Genaro 

60 

1762 

10 

100 

600 

*  El  San  Antonio 

60 

1762 

10 

100 

600 

/  V 

The  total. 

3200 

• 

546 

5460 

33900 

PACKET-BOATS,  4. 

*  El  Marte 

16 

*753 

4 

3° 

250 

El  Diligente 

16 

*753 

4 

3° 

250 

El  Jupiter 

16 

*75* 

4 

3° 

230 

El  Mercurio 

16 

*747 

4 

3° 

200 

— 

»  1 

— 

— - 

.  — . 

The  total, 

64 

l6 

120 

930 

BOMB  VESSELS,  7 .. 


ElVuIcano 
El  Sterope 
El  Bronto 
El  Piracmon 
El  Rey 
El  Bueno 
El  Relampago 


The  total, 


3 

3 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

56 


1728 

2 

20 

*5o 

*743 

2 

20 

*50 

*733 

2 

20 

150 

*743 

2 

20 

*50 

1721 

2 

20 

150 

*73° 

2 

20 

*50 

*743 

2 

20 

150 

1 

*4 

140 

1050 

1  ^  U 

XEBECS, 


< 


r 


and  Revenues 


xebecs,  14, 

EI  Aventurara 
El  Cazador 
El  Volante 
El  Garcota 
El  Galgo 
El  Liebre 
El  Gavilaa 
El  Majorquino 
El  Gitano 
El  Valenciano 
El  Catalano 
El  Ivifenco 
Another 
Another 

The  total. 


FRIGATES,  21; 

La  Efparanza 
El  Bizarro 
El  Flor 
La  Emeralda 

*  El  Venganza 
El  Liebre 

La  Induftria 
La  Ventura 
La  Venus 
La  Pallas 
La  Junon 
La  Aftrea 
La  Hermoza 
La  Vitoria 
La  Galga 
La  Dorada 
La  Perla 
La  Aquila 
La  Flecha 
La  Reyna 

*  La  Thetis 

The  total, 


Of  SPAIN.  22t 


0 

O 

£ 

Q 

c 

w? 

n> 

p 

*-t 

to 

•  . 

p 

3 

3 

ro 

•K 

t ft 

• 

g. 

5 

8 

• 

co> 

% 

3° 

1758 

6 

5° 

400 

18 

1750 

4 

3° 

240 

18 

1750 

4 

3° 

249 

18 

1750 

4 

3° 

240 

16 

1750 

4 

30 

240 

1 6 

1750 

4 

3° 

240 

16 

1 7  ?3 

4 

3° 

249 

16 

*744 

4 

30 

240 

h 

*753 

4 

30 

240 

14 

*754 

4 

30 

240 

22 

*754 

6 

40 

3  00 

2Z 

*754 

6 

40 

3  00 

22 

*754 

6 

40 

300 

22 

1754 

6 

40 

300 

264 

66 

480 

3760 

50 

*7  36 

8 

60 

46  0 

5° 

*737 

8 

60 

460 

30 

*747 

6 

50 

400 

3° 

*753 

6 

50 

400 

3° 

*755 

6 

50 

400 

26 

*755 

4 

40 

360 

26 

*755 

4 

40 

360 

26 

*755 

4 

40 

360 

26 

*755 

4 

40 

360 

26 

*755 

4 

40 

360 

26 

1 75  5 

4 

40 

360 

26 

*753 

4 

40 

360 

24 

*754 

4 

40 

360 

24 

1 75 1 

4 

40 

360 

22 

1752 

4 

40 

360 

22 

*753 

4 

40 

360 

22 

*753 

4 

40 

360 

22 

*753 

4 

40 

360 

22 

*753 

4 

40 

360 

22 

*755 

4 

40 

360 

.  _  , 

— 

.  -  - 

55z 

94 

00 

0 

752o 
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An  Account  of  the  Land  and  Sea  Forces 


A  General  Summary  of  the  NAVAL  FORCES. 


Ships  of  the  Line 

Frigates 

Xebecs  1 

Packet-boats 

Bomb  Veflels 

Guns 

Gunners 

Marines 

Crew 


Mote. 

*  ■*  1  •  -  •  “  *  * 

At  Cadi4  there  is  eftablilhed  an  academy  of  marine  guards,  who  are  maintained 
there,  to  the  number  of  150,  at  the  expence  of  the  finances  of  his  Catholic  Majefty. 

The  marines  who  are  embarked  on  board  the  whole  navy  are  drawn  from  the  ma¬ 
rine  regiment,  comprehended  in  the  lift  of  the  land  forces  in  the  Royal  fervice  of  hi  Ca¬ 
tholic  Majefty.  For  this  reafon,  they  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  to  belong  to  this  gene¬ 
ral  fummary.  The  fame  ought  to  be  remarked  in  regard  to  the  marine  gunners,  who 
are  drawn  from  the  regiment  of  artillery,  likewife  included  in  the  fame  lift  of  land 
forces. 

In  the  docks  of  GuArnizo*  Ferrol,  and  Carthagena,  they  are  building  four 
other  {hips  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and  fome  other  {hips  of  war,  which  may  be  ready 
for  the  feathe  enfuing  year  1761. 

N.  B.  The  {hips  marked  *  were  taken  by  us  at  the  Havanna,  befides  two  others 
on  the  ftocks,  not  finilhed.  Thofe  with  this  mark  *  *  were  funk  in  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour. 


47 

21 

H 

4 

7 

4016 

712 

68fO 

45,960 


An 


i 
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An  Estimate  of  the  Expence  of  the  Naval  Forces. 
The  Particulars  of  the  Expence  of  47  Ships  of  the  Line. 


rjTVO  the  Governor-general  of  the  navy  annual- 

7  Lieutenant-generals  of  marine,  450  crowns 
vellon  each,  per  month,  is  per  annum 
6  Admirals,  225  crowns  per  month,  each, 
is  annually  -  -  -  - 

5  of  them,  when  embarked,  by  way  of  gra¬ 
tification,  during  the  campaign, 

47  Captains  of  fhips,  100  crowns  per 
month  each,  is  annually 
32  who  are  cruifing,  as  a  gratification, 

47  Lieutenants  of  fhips,  75  crowns  per 
month  each,  is  annually  - 
32  who  are  cruifing,  as  a  gratification, 

47  Enfigns  of  fhips,  30  crowns  per  month 
each,  annually  - 

32  who  ferve  on  a  cruife,  as  a  gratification, 
140  Marine-guards  officers,  annually. 

The  fame,  by  way  of  gratification, 

5  Intendants  of  the  marine,  60  crowns  per 
month  each,  is  per  annum. 

The  fame,  by  way  of  gratification, 

32  Clerks  of  fhips,  .40  .crowns  per  month 
each,  is  annually  - 
The  fame,  by  way  of  gratification, 

47  Mailers  of  the  rigging,  30  crowns  per 
month  each,  is  per  annum 
3  Chaplains  majors,  50  crowns  per  month 
each,  is  annually  - 

47  other  Chaplains,  30  crowns  per  month 
each,  is  per  annum 


s. 


2000  O 


4200  O 

1800  O 

666  13 

6450  o 
4000  o 

f* 

4837  10 
768  o 


1935  o 

768  o 
2240  o 
1803  8 


400  o 
146 13 

1506  i3 
188 17 


1 93 5  ° 


200 .  o 


1 93  5  0 


d. 
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o 

Q 

4 

o 

0 

o 

o 
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O 

o 
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Q 

4 

4 

6 

c 

o 
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Estimate  of  the  Exfence  of 


Brought  over. 

To  47  firft  Surgeons,  30  crowns  per  month  each, 
annually  - 

47  other  Surgeons,  25  crowns  per  month 
each,  is  annually 

47  firft  Pilots,  30  crowns  per  month  each,  is 
annually  - 

47  fecond  Pilots,  25  crowns  per  month  each, 
annually 

47  third  Pilots,  1 5  crowns  per  month  each, 
is  per  annum 

47  firft  Mafter-gunners,  25  crowns  per 
month  each,  is  annually 
47  other  Mafter-gunners,  15  crowns  per 
month,  is  per  annum, 

47  firft  Mates,  30  crowns  per  month  each> 
is  per  annum 

47  fecond  Mates,  25  crowns  per  month 
each,  is  annually 

45  other  Mafter-gunners,  20  crowns  per* 
month  eachj  is  per  annum 
270  Gunners*  9  crowns  each  per  month,  is 
per  annum  -  -  - 

7000  Sailors,  4 L  piajlres,  or  15  {hillings  per 
month  each,  is  annually 
8250  Boys,  44  velion  crowns  each,  per 
month,  is  annually  -  - 

7150  Swobbers,  3  crowns  each  per  month, 
is  per  annum  -  -  - 

70  Sergeants,  9  crowns  per  month  each,  is 
annually 

3770  Marines  of  the  fame  fleet,  annually, 

The  Purfer-general,  for  9,577,600  rations, 
which  they  furnifli  every  year  for  the  fub- 
fiftence  of  2-6,240  men,  of  which  the  ma- 


/.  s.  d. 
37,780 16 

1935  O  CH 

1612  10  O' 

19.35  0  o- 

1612  10  0> 

967  10  o> 
1612  10  o 
967  10  o 

*935  0  P 
1612  10  o 

1260  O  Ox 

3233  6  8: 

68,250  o  o 

49,500  o  o 

28,600  o  o 

833  o  o 
18,303  o  o 
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rines 


\ 


the  Naval  Forces  of  S  P  A  I  N. 


rines  and  crew  of  the  faid  fleet  are  com- 
pofed,  - 

To  47  Carpenters  of  fhips,  30  crowns  per  month 

each,  is  annually 

* 

An  annual  expence  of  173  fhort  cwt.  of  gun¬ 


powder,  10  s.  6d.  the  balls,  and  1  1.  3  s.  the 
match,  -  -  -  - 

For  extraordinary  careenings  and  repairs. 


The  whole  expence,  of  47  Ships  of  the  Line,  461,015 


The  expence  of  2 1  frigates. 

The  expence  of  14  xebecs. 

Of  7  bomb  veflels, 

<Of  4  packet  boats,  -  - 

The  whole  expence  of  the  fleet, 


To  3  Intendants  of  the  3  departments  of  the 
marine,  450  crowns  each  per  month,  per 
annum,  -  -  -  - 

6  Commiflaries,  150  crowns  vellon  per  month 
each,  annually  - 

3  Great  Treafurers.,  180  crowns  per  month 
each,  is  per  annum 

3  Treafurers,  200  crowns  per  month  each, 
is  annually 

30  Major,  or  firfl:  officers,  60  crowns  per 
.month  each,  per  annum 


I  N. 

'225 

/. 

/. 

do 

221,950 

2 

1  r 

225>355 

4 

6 

1,887 

1  V 

0 

lS 

0 

633 

6 

8 

I  1,189 

0 

0 

46l,OI5 

9 

* 

117,851 

0 

0 

75»°93 

4 

6 

22,483 

*3 

0 

18,992 

0 

0 

695.435 

6 

7 

- 

/ 

MEN-TS. 

i:8c  O 

0 

0 

1200 

0 

0 

720 

0 

0 

800 

0 

0 

2800 

0 

0 

Gg  2 
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Expence  of  the  Marine  Departments, 


Brought  over. 

To  40  fecond  Officers,  40  crowns  per  month 
each,  annually,  - 

43  Supernumeraries,  1 8  crowns  per  month 
each,  is  per  annum  - 

92  Clerks,  employed  at  the  arfenals,.  21 
crowns  per  month  each,  is  per  annum 
Others,  maintained  at  the  boards,  according 
to  their  pay,  annually 

The  Officers  who  enrol  on  the  books,  or 
Clerks  of  the  check,  by  way  of  gratifica¬ 
tion,  -  - 

46  Clerks  of  the  book  office,  50  crowns  per 
month  each,  per  annum, 

3  Chiefs  of  ditto,  60  crowns  per  month 
each,  annually 

3/  Porters  of  the  chamber  of  accounts,  18 
crowns  per  month  each,  is  per  annum. 

The  Mafter-builder  at  Cadiz,  annually 
The  Mafter-builder  at  Ferrol,  annually 
The  Mafter-builder  at  Carthagena,  an¬ 
nually  -  - 

16  Draughtfmen,  defigned  as  Affiftants  to 
the  Builders,  20  Crowns  per  Month  each, 
is  annually 

3  naval  Store- keepers,  60  crowns  per  month 
each,  is  annually 

The  Tribunals  of  the  Marine. 

To  3  Marine  Auditors  of  war,  100  vellon 
crowns  a-month  each,  per  annum 
3  Secretaries  of  the  marine,  60  crowns  per 
month  each,  annually 

12  Alguazils  of  the  marine,  15  crowns  per 
month  each,  per  annum. 

Carried  over, 

3 


/. 

s. 

d. 

7320 

0 

0 

3 1 33 

6 

8 

*5 11 

0 

0 

633 

6 

8 

622 

4 

5 

918 

0 

0 

1115 

1 1 

0 

400 

0 

0 

72 

0 

o- 

3°4 

3 

0 

3°4 

3 

0 
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6 

8 

426 

*3 

4 

671 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

192 

0 

0 
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Salaries  of  the  Great  Officers.  227 
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Brought  over,  18,871  14  9 

To  3  Porters,  25  crowns  per  month  each,  is  i©o  o  o 

For  Extraordinaries,  annually  -  -  1 54  1 3  4 

The  fum  of  the  marine  department  and  tribunals,  19,1216  8  1 

The  whole  expence  of  the  fleet,  -  695,43.5  6  7 

The  expence  of  the  whole  marine,  -  -  714,361  14  8 

The  falaries  of  the  members  of  the  great  offices,  and  tribunals, 
are  as  follows. 


The  Council  of  State. 

To  the  Dean  of  the  council  annually 
3  other  Minifters,  ditto. 

The  Secretary,  per  annum. 

The  firfl:  Porter, 

The  fecond  Porter, 

For  extraordinaries  annually,  that  is,  paper,  ink, 
pens,  refreshments,  and  for  furniffiing  the 
apartments  in  fummer  and  winter. 


/•  s .  ^ »- 

1466  13  4 

4400  o  o 
444  9  o 

40  o  o 
22  4  5 

488  I 7  10 


Secretaries  of  State,  and  of  univerfal 

difpatches. 


To  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  univerfal  dif- 

patch,  -  '  -  1333  6 

The  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  the  difpatch 

of  Favour,  -  -  "13336 

The  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  the  difpatch 

of  Favour  and  Juftice,  -  -  1333  6 

The  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  the  difpatch 

of  the  marine,  -  -  1 3  3  3  6 

The  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  the  difpatch  of 
,  the  Finances,  «  -  1333  6 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 
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Brought  over, 

To  5  firft  Officers,  202  vellon  ducats  per  month 
each,  is  annually 

5  fecond  Officers,  1 50  ducats  per  month 
each,  is  annually 

30  other  Officers,  60  ducats  per  month  each, 
per  annum, 

20  Supernumeraries,  30  ducats  per  month 
each,  is  per  annum 

5  firft  Porters,  30  ducats  per  month  each,  is 
annually 

5  fecond  Porters,  25  ducats  per  month  each, 
is  per  annum 

.For  extraordinaries  annually. 


/.  •  j.  d. 
13,528  17 11 

14S1  o  o 

IIOO  O  G 

2640  o  o 

880  o  o 

293  6  o 

183  6  © 

1294  9  Q 


Royal  and  Supreme  Council  of  his  Majefty. 
The  firft  Hall  of  Government. 


To  the  Prefident  annually, 

7  other  Commiffioners,  200  ducats  per 
month  each,  is  per  annum. 

The  Fifcal,  annually 
The  Secretary,  annually 
The  firft  Porter, 

The  fecond  Porter,  - 

For  extraordinaries. 


1333  6  8 

.  2=>53  6  8 

333  6  8 

244  9  o 

66  13  4 

44  9  4 

26 6  13  4 


The  Second  Hall  of  Government. 


This  Flail  con  lifts  of  4  Commiffioners,  a  Secre¬ 
tary,  2  Porters;  and  the  whole  expences  of 
it,  extraordinaries  included,  -  19 Cl  o  o 

The  Hall  of  Mil  y  Qulnientas. 


This  Hall  conlifts  of  5  Commiffioners,  a  Secre- 


Carried  over,  27,694  3  1 1 

tary. 


Great  Officers  of  SPAIN. 

/. 

Brought  over,  27,694 

tary,  and  other  officers;  and  the  whole  ex- 
pences  of  it,  extraordinaries  included,  are  2 133 

The  Hall  of  the  Province* 

This  Hall  confifts  of  4  Commiffioners,  a  Gover¬ 
nor,  the  Judges  of  the  feveral  Provinces,  a  Fif- 
cal,  three  Secretaries,  and  other  officers ;  and 
the  expence  of  the  whole  is  -  6826 

>  ^  !■*•*  I" 

The  Hall  of  the  Grand  Preyots  of  the 
Houfe  and  Court. 

This  confifts  of  a  Governor,  two  other  Commif- 
lioners,  a  Fifcal,  Secretary,  and  other  officers ; 
the  expence  of  the  whole  being  -  2283 

The  Hall  of  Justice 

Confifls  of  3  Commiffioners,  a  Fifcal,  a  Secreta¬ 
ry,  and  Porter;  the  expence  is  -  141 1 

The  Grand  Council  of  War 

Confffis  of  6  Commiffioners,  a  Fifcal,  an  Affief- 


for,  a  Secretary,  &c.  the  expence  is  4115 

The  Grand  Council  of  the  Inquisition. 

To  the  Inquifitor- general,  annually,  -  489 

7  other  Inquifitors,  annually,  -  2566 

The  Fifcal  -  -  333 

The  Secretary  of  the  chamber,  -  333 

The  Alguazil  major,  -  -  166 


Carried  over,  48,353 

4 


229 
r.  d» 
3  11 

6  8 


I3  4 


6  8 


11  o 


11  o 


o  o 

*3  4 
6  8 

6  8 
*3  4 

12  7 
To 


2  3° 


Salaries  of  tlie 


To  2  Inquiiitors  of  the  council,  200  ducats  per 
month  each,  is  per  annum 
The  fir  ft:  Porter, 

The  Porter  of  .the  Tribunal, 

For  extraordinaries. 

The  Grand  Council  of  the  Indies. 

To  the  great  Chancellor  of  the  Indies, 

j  7  other  Commiffioners,  200  ducats  per 
month  each,  is  per  annum, 

.  The  Fifcal  refpedling  Peru, 

The  Fifcal  reipedting  New  Spain, 

The  Secretary  refpedting  Peru, 

The  Secretary  refpedting  New  Spain, 

The  Lieutenant  of  the  Chancellor, 

2  Porters, 

Extraordinaries,  -  - 

The  Grand  Council  ofMiLiTARY 
Orders 

Coniifls  of  a  Prefident,  8  other  Commiffioners, 
a  Fifcal,  a  Secretary,  a  great  Treafurer,  Trea- 
•  furer,  Alguazil,  Procurator-general  of  the  or¬ 
der  of  S.t.  James,  feveral  other  officers  of  .that 
order,  and  two  Porters the  expence  of  the 
whole,  with  extraordinaries,  being 

V  _ 

The  Councils  of  the  Finances, 

1.  The  Hall  of  Government., 

To  15  Commiffioners,  200  ducats  each  per 
month,  is  per  annum. 

Carried  over* 


/. 

s. 

d. 

>353 

12 

7 

533 

6 

8 

66 

x3 

4 

122 

4 

5 

477 

>7. 

0 

489 

0 

0 

’9  86 

*3 

4 

333 

6 

8 

333 

6 

8 

333 

6 

8 

333 

6 

8 

400 

0 

0 

1 1 1 

0 

0 

8S8 

17 

10 

5910  o  o 


4400  o  o 


68,072  n  10 
To 


I 


Great  Officers  of  SPAIN. 

/. 

Brought  over,  68,072 

To  the  grand' Treafurer-general  of  the  Chamber 
of  Valuations, 

To  the  grand  Treafurer-general  of  the  Diftribu- 
tion, 

A  Fifcal,  Secretary,  two  Porters,  and  extraordi¬ 
naries,  are 

The  Hall  of  the  Millones 

Confifts  of  8  Commiffioners,  a  Secretary,  Fifcal, 

2  Porters ;  the  expence  of  the  whole,  includ¬ 
ing  extraordinaries,  is 

The  Hall  of  Justice 

Conffits  of  6  Commiffioners,  and  officers  as 
above ;  the  expence,  with  extraordinaries,  is 

The  Tribunal  of  the  Greater  Cham- 
.  BER  of  ACCOMPTS. 

14  Commiffioners,  and  officers  as  above ;  the 
expence,  including  extraordinaries,  4468 

The  General  Commiffion  of  Crusade. 

A  Commiffiary,  2  Affieffors,  a  great  Treafurer, 
and  other  officers,  as  above ;  the  expence  of 
the  whole,  including  extraordinaries,  1866' 

The  Board  of  Works  and  Forests. 

7  Commiffioners,  a  Judge  of  the  Wood  by  Cona- 
miffion,  and  other  officers,  as  above ;  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  which,  with  extraordinary,  is  1999 

Carried  over,  £2,975 

H  h 


.333 

333 

1064 


2771 


2066 
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I  I  IO 

6  8 
6  8 

9  ° 

o  o 


13  4 


6  1 


3  4 


o  o 


6  1  r 

The 


Salaries,  of  ths 
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Brought  over. 


The  Council  of  Commerce,  Money, 
and  Mines 

Confifts  of  a  Prefident,  1 2  other  Commiffioners, 
and  officers  as  above  ;  the  expence  of  the 
whole,  including  extraordinaries,  being 

The  Royal  Junta  de  Facultades. 

3  Commiffioners,  a  Secretary,  and  2  Porters ; 
the  expence,  with  extraordinaries. 

The  Royal  Apostolic  Assembly. 


6  Commiffioners,  and  officers  as  above  5  the  ex¬ 
pence,  with  extraordinaries,  being 

t 

The  Royal  Junta  of  Tobaco. 

A  Prefident,  7  Commiffioners,  4  Fifcals,  a  Se¬ 
cretary,  and  two  Porters  *,  the  expence,  in¬ 
cluding  extraordinaries. 

The  Royal  Junta  of  Provisions. 

7  Commiffioners,  and  officers  as  above ;  the  ex¬ 
pence,  with  extraordinaries. 

The  Royal  Assembly  of  the  Single 
Contribution. 

♦ 

5  Commiffioners,  and  officers  as  above  j  the  ex¬ 
pence,  including  extraordinaries, 

Carried  over, 


/•  s.  (%» 

32,975  6  11 


2771  •  o 


949  o  o 


1413  6  % 


2969  O  Q 


1621  o  o 


1444  6  8 

< 

94»*43  0  3 

The 


Great  Officers  of  SPAIN'.  233 

*  •  if  * 

Brought  over,  94,143  o  3 
The  Tribunal  of  Physic. 

'  .  .  V  **  •  •  —  *  *  •  >0  t  t  -  v  ■  ^  1 

A  Prefident,  Vice-prefident,  firft  Phyfician,  Af- 
feffor,  Fifcal,  Secretary,  and  2  Porters;  the 
expence,  including  extraordinaries,  -  1001  o  <a 

Commissioners,  and  others  employed  in 
the  Provincial  Tribunals. 

.»  p 

The  Royal  Chancery  of  Valladolid 


Confifls  of  a  Prefident,  16  Commiffioners,  4 
Prevots,  a  Judge,  4  other  Prevots,  2  Fifcals, 
a  Secretary,  2  Porters ;  and  the  expences,  with 
extraordinaries,  are 


5262  5  5 


The  Royal  Chancery  of  Grenada 


Confifls  of  a  Prefident,  16  other  Commiffioners, 

8  Prevots,  2  Fifcals,  an  Alguazil  major,  and 

2  Porters ;  and,  with  the  extraordinaries,  is  4851  o  ® 

The  Grand  Council  of  Navarre 

Is  co»pofed  of  a  Viceroy,  and  Captain-general 
of  Navarre,  of  a  Regent,  6  other  Commif¬ 
fioners,  and  a  Fifcal,  -  2420  o  0 

The  Hall  of  Grand  Prevots 

-  533  6  8 

Carried  over,  108,210  12  4 

Hla  2  The 


Confifls  of  4  Prevots, 
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Salaries  of  the 


l.  s.  d. 

Brought  over,  108,210  12  4 

The  Tribunal  of  the  Chamber  of 
Accompts 

Confifls  of  5  Commiffioners,  a  Patrimonial  of  the 
Kingdom,  a  Treafurer,  3  Secretaries,  and  4 
Porters;  and,  with  extraordinaries,  is  1887  n  o 

The  Audiences, 

The  Royal  Audience  of  Corunna. 

A  Governor,  a  Regent,  7  other  Commiffioners, 
a  Fifcal,  Secretary,  and  two  Porters ;  the  ex¬ 
pence,  including  extraordinaries,  is  3 1 2 1  o  o 

<  • 

The  Royal  Audience  of  Seville. 

A  Regent,  8  Commiffioners,  4  Prevots,  and 
other  officers,  as  above;  the  expences,  with 
the  extraordinaries,  are  -  2733  6  8 

The  Royal  Audience  of  Oviedo. 

A  Regent,  4  grand  Prevots,  an  Alguazil  major, 
and  other  officers,  as  above ;  the  expence,  in¬ 
cluding  extraordinaries,  -  -  1755  11  o 

The  Royal  Audience  of  the  Canaries. 

*  — 

A  Governor,  or  Commandant-general,  a  Re¬ 
gent,  3  other  Commiffioners,  and  other  offi¬ 
cers,  as  above-;  the  expence,  with  extraordi¬ 
naries,  is  -  ”237100 

Carried  over,  120,279  1  o 

The 


Great 


Officers  of  SPAIN. 
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/•  <f«  d. 

Brought  over,  120,279  1  o 


The  Royal  Audience  of  Commerce 
to  the  Indies,  at  Cadiz. 

A  Prefident,  4  Commiffioners,  a  Fifcal,  Great 
Treafurer,  a  Depofitary,  a  Comptroller,  a  Se¬ 
cretary,  and  2  Porters ;  the  expence,  with  ex¬ 
traordinaries,  -  -  3301  00 

The  Royal  Audience  of  Arragon. 

A  Governor,  or  Captain -general,  a  General-com¬ 
mandant,  a  Regent,  8  other  Commiffioners, 

4  Judges,  two  Fifcals,  an  Alguazil  major,  a 
Secretary,  and  two  Porters ;  the  expence, 
with  extraordinaries,  being  -  4446  13  5 


The  Royal  Audience  of  Valencia. 

+.  »  .  .a  »  — 

A  Governor,  or  Captain-general,  a  Regent,  8 

other  Commiffioners,  4  Criminal  Commiffion-  H 

ers,  2  Fifcals,  an  Alguazil,  Secretary,  and 
2  Porters  j  the  expences,  including  the  extra¬ 
ordinaries,  are  -  4024  9  o 

t  '  ’  „ 

The  Royal  Audience  of  Catalonia. 


A  Governor,  or  Captain-general,  a  Regent, 

10  other  Commiffioners,  6  Criminal  Judges, 

2  Fifcals,  a  Secretary,  2  Porters  j  the  expen¬ 
ces,  including  extraordinaries,  are  -  4817  16  © 


The  Royal  Audience  of  Majorca. 

A  Governor,  or  Captain-general,  a  Regent,  5  other 
Commiffioners,  a  Secretary,  Fifcal,  and  2  Port¬ 
ers  5  the  expences,  with  extraordinaries  2796  13  4 

Carried  over,  1^9,665  12  9 

The 


v 
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/•  s  4  d • 

Brought  over,  1393665  12  9 


> 

The  Governors,  Seneschals,  and  Inten- 
dants  of  the  Kingdom,  are  139  in  number. 


The  amount  of  all  their  falaries  is 

The  Presidio’s,  or  Garrison’d  Forts. 


1  3°>327  6  3 


Fir  ft  of  Oran,  confifting  of  a  General  Com¬ 
mandant,  a  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor, 


Major,  two  Aid  Majors,  Captains 
Secretary,  and  other  Officers 

Intendant, 

2,825  0 

0 

The  expence  of  the  Convents  there 

- 

410  13 

4 

The  expence  of  the  Holpital 

921  O 

0 

The  Caftle  of  Santa  Cruz 

- 

366  13 

4 

Caftle  of  St.  Philip 

- 

366  13 

4 

Caftle  of  St.  Gregory 

- 

366  13 

4 

Caftle  of  St.  Andero 

- 

366  I3 

4 

Rozalcazar 

T  % 

394  9 

0 

Almarzaq^uivir  ~ 

*4>954  9 

0 

Ceuta 

- 

.  3>211  3 

0 

The  Holpital  = 

11,879  4 

0 

Pegnon 

- 

5,920  0 

0 

To  the  above  muft  be  added  Melilla,  Alu- 

zeinas,  and  the  Arfenals  of  Carthagena  124,428  o  o 

3  3  6*4°  3  11  1 


Pensions  paid  out  of  the  .Finances  of  his  Catholic 

Majesty. 


To  the  Queen  Mother 


/•  S  4  d » 

-  100,000  o  o 


Carried  over,  100,000  o  o 

a  To 


of  his  Catholic  Majesty.  237 
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Brought  over,  100,000  o  o 

To  the  Infant  Don  Philip  (probably  now  dif- 

continued.)  -  33>333  6  8 

the  Infant  Don  Lewis  -  -  50,000  o  o 

two  Minifters  of  State,  retired  -  2,666  13  4 

two  Widows  of  General  Officers  -  266  13  4 

feveral  Perfons  employed  in  the  Royal  Service, 

byway  of  gratification  during  their  life  -  5,666  13  4 

other  Widows  -  844  9  o 

two  fuperannuated  ConfelTors  -  266  13  4 

Alms  fixed  by  his  Majefty  annually  -  1 000  o  o 

To  the  Great  Treafurer  of  the  Chamber  of 


Penfions  - 

- 

244 

9 

0 

the  Officer  Major 

- 

l66 

*3 

4 

the  fecond  Officer 

r '  s' 

89 

0 

0 

the  Officer  of  the  Books 

66 

13 

4 

other  Officers 

333 

6 

8 

four  Officers  charged  with 

the  correfpon- 

dence  of  the  Kingdom 

mm 

400 

0 

0 

ten  Clerks  board-wages 

m  mm 

j66 

*3 

4 

a  Treafurer,  annually 

J39 

0 

0 

an  Intendant 

- 

222 

5 

5 

a  Porter  of  the  Chamber 

-  - 

44 

9 

O 

Extraordinaries  annually 

- 

222 

4 

5 

An  annual  payment  of  three  per  cent,  of  arrfears 

of  the  Finances  -  -  6,889  o  o 

The  King’s  Library. 

An  annual  affignment  made  by  his  Majefty  for 

literary  aflemblies  -  -  1,555  11  0 

To  the  firft  Librarian  -  -  333  6  8 

four  fecond  Librarians  ~  3 1 1  2  2 

an  Interpreter  of  Oriental  Languages  -  1 1 1  2  2 

fix  Clerks  annually  -  ,  -  133  6  8 

Carried  over,  20^,472  12  2 

To 


i 


238  Pensions  paid  out  of  the  F 1  n  a  n  c  e  s 

s ®  ^ 

Brought  over,  205,472  12  2 

To  three  Porters  -  -  83  6  8 

Extraordinaries  -  ~  18  17  it 


The  Academies  of  the  King. 


To  the  fupport  of  the  Academy  of  the  Spanifh 
Language  -  - 

Do.  of  Hiftory 

Do.  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture 
Do.  of  Mathematics  at  Cadiz 
Do.  of  Mathematics  at  Barcelona 

The  Palace  and  Royal  Family* 

To  the  Squire  of  the  Body 
the  Majordomo  Major 
the  firft  Equerry 
the  fecond  Equerry 
the  firft  Equerry  of  the  Camp 
the  fecond  Equerry  of  the  Camp 
the  firft  Equerry  of  the  Queen 
the  fecond  . 

four  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  of  his  Ma- 
jefty  peculiarly 
hx  ethers  of  the  Table 
four  Wardrobe  Keepers 
four  Fhyficians  -  - 

two  Surgeons 
two  Apothecaries 
the  Houfehold  of  the  Pages 
the  Patriarch  - 

two  ConfelTors 


444 

9 

0 

666 

*3 

4 

L333 

6 

8 

1,888 

17 

10 

M44 

9 

0 

333  6 

8 

333  6 

8 

333  6 

8 

167  O 

0 

167  O 

0 

III  2 

2 

167  O 

0 

III  O 

0 

444  9 

0 

666  13 

0 

444  9 

0 

1,778  0 

0 

666  13 

4 

333  6 

8 

2, 1 00  .0 

0 

i,jii  2 

2 

.889  0 

0 

Carried  ovex,  22  [,509 


7  11 
T0 


2 


of  his  C  a  t  h  o  l  i  c  Majesty. 

/. 

Brought  over,  221,509 
To  the  Curate  of  the  Palace  -  1,033 

thirty-two  Honorary  Prieds  -  3,55 5 

the  annual  expence  of  the  Sacridy,  and  of 

the  Fabrick  of  the  Chapel  -  3,666 

For  the  fubddence  of  the  Band  of  Mudck  for 

the  Chapel  -  -  1,089 

Gratuities  to  Ambaffadors  and  other  Miniders 

redding  at  foreign  Courts  -  11,144 

To  the  Camarera  Major,  or  drd  Lady  of  the 
Bed-Chamber 
four  Camarillas 
thirty-nine  Ladies  beddes 
800  other  Domedics 

The  anual  expence  of  the  Kitchen  by  contract 
The  annual  expence  of  the  Padery-Cook 
Ditto  of  the  SicL- Board 
Ditto  of  the  Bake-Houfe 
Ditto  of  the  Wardrobe 

Ditto  of  the  two  Stables  of  the  King  and  Queen 


s. 


239 

d. 

1 1 

8 

1 1  o 


7 

6 


1 3  4 
o  o 


333 

266 

1,266 

39>iri 

4*444 

i*433 

333 

333 

333 

39,722 


6 

J3 

!3 

2 

9 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4 


8 

4 

4 

2 

o 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 


To  fmall  articles  of  Houfe-keeping  at  the  Palace 

2,100 

O 

0 

two  Taylors 

544 

9 

0 

two  Goldfmiths  annually 

666 

I3 

4 

four  Painters  of  the  King’s  Chamber  •  - 

I>3  3  3 

b 

1 

8 

The  annual  expence  of  Counterpanes 

777 

J5 

0 

Ditto  of  Tapedry  and  Furniture 

555 

1 1 

0 

The  wages  of  the  Grooms  of  the  Stable 

1 4*655 

1 1 

0 

To  four  Valets  de  Chambre,  Perruquiers 

666 

*3 

4 

Coal,  oil,  wax-lights,  wood,  &c.  annually 

3>366 

13 

4 

The  Apothecary’s  Office. 

To  the  Apothecary 
a  fecond  Apothecary 

different  perfon-s  employed  in  that  department 


333  6 

hi  2 

555  11 


8 

2 

o 


I  i 


Carried  over,  3  55,242  16  3 

The 


2 40  Pensions  paid  out  of  the  Finances,  &c. 


The  annual  expence  of  the  Shop 

The  Botanic  Gardens  of  the  King. 

To  the  firfl  Botanifl  annually 
the  fecond 

the  people  employed  in  cultivating  the  fame 
gardens 

B  u  e  n  Retiro. 

To  the  firfl  Gardener  annually 
four  other  Gardeners 

extraordinaries  for  cultivation  and  planting 
the  firfl  Gardener  for  flowers 
four  other  Gardeners 
extraordinaries 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  houfe  where  the 
Lion,  Tygers,.  Eagle,  and  other  animals 
are  kept 
To  an  Affiflant 

the  fubfiflence  of  the  faid  animals 

Aranjuez, 

To  the  Governor  of  Aranjuez 
the  Keeper  of  the  Magazine 
the  Guard  Major 
fifty-four  other  Guards 
four  Gardeners 
ten  fupernumerary  Gardeners 
fix  Keepers  of  the  Palace 
extraordinaries 


/. 

.s 

i. 

5*242 

16 

3 

2,444 

9 

0 

200 

0 

0 

66 

*3 

4 

44 

9 

0 

66 

J3 

4 

44 

9 

0 

66 

*3 

4 

66 

*3 

4 

44 

9 

0 

88 

*7 

10 

88 

*7 

10 

33 

6 

8 

644 

9 

0 

366 13 

4 

*33 

6 

8 

100 

0 

0 

1,100 

0 

0 

533 

6 

8 

333 

6 

8 

200 

0 

0 

3>5°° 

0 

0 

Carried  over,  365,409  10  3 

Pardo. 


Annual  Produce  of  T  o  b  A  c  c  o,  &c,  241 

L  s.  d. 

Brought  over,  365,409  xo  3 

P  AUD  O. 

For  fupporting  the  woods  and  gardens  at  the 

Pardo  annually  -  2,100  o  o 

San  Ildephonso. 

For  fupporting  the  Gardens  of  San  Ilde¬ 
phonso  annually  -  ~  2,666  13  4 

The  Escurial. 

For  fupporting  the  Gardens  of  the  Efcurial  889  o  © 

Casa  del  Campo. 

For  the  fupport  of  the  Cafa  del  Campo  annually  14,622  4  8 

385,687  8  3 


The  Annual  Produce  of  Tobacco  in  each  Province. 


_  « 

/. 

s. 

</. 

In  the  Canaries 

17,386 

*3 

4 

Madrid 

• 

217,152 

0 

0 

Burgos 

- 

82,222 

4 

9 

Valladolid 

*  m 

137,666 

x3 

4 

Soria 

-  0  B 

J3>5°5 

n 

0 

Corunna 

••  **  am 

34**” 

2 

.2 

the  Four  Cities 

»  'ami 

12,222 

4 

5 

Segovia 

26,8  1 1 

2 

2 1 

Avila 

- 

10,125 

1 1 

0 

Toledo 

-«*  am 

12,127 

*5 

7 

Guadalaxara 

am  am 

*9>777 

l5 

4 

•  i .  .  -  v  1 

Carried  over,  483,108 

!3 

1 

I  i  2 

Annual  Produce  of  the  Post-Office 


2  42 


In  Cuenca 
Talavera 

Mancha  ,  - 

Salamanca 
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mm 

- 
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0 

0 
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1,221,820  0  6 

The  Annual  Produce  of  the  Post-Office 

in  every  Province. 

La  Mancha 

m 

/•  S  •  • 

-  9,555  II  0 

Madrid 

-  i4°>°77  7 
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- 
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Asturias 
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10,088  17  10 
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-  ^,917  1  ^  7 

Zamora 

- 

1,322  4  5 

Seville 

tm- 

10,666  13  4 

Granada 

r— 

9,766 13  4 

Carried  over,  195,889  19  11 

Cordova 
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/.  s.  d. 
Brought  over,  195,889  19  11 
Cordova  -  -  8.888-  17  10 


Jaen 

Soria 

Segovia 

B:  scay 

Guipuscoa 

Alava 
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Valencia 
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Burgos 

Toledo 
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Cuenza 
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I ,  I  CO  O  O 
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-  JM5V11  0 
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16,700  o  o 

8,451  2  2. 

-  9>393  6  8 

10,314  8  10 

961  2  2 

-  10>333  6  8 

753  6  8 
555  11  o 
411  2  3 

9,638  37  1.0 
4,488  17  10 

-  7>777  0 

588  17  10 

766  13  4 

368,562  10  5 


The  Annual  Produce  of  the  Provincial  Farms,  or  Mil 

lones,  by  Provinces. 


/•  S  •  dm- 


La  Mancha 
Madrid 
Galicia 
Asturias 


22,888  17  10 

-  45,500  o  o 

-  45,222  4  5 

-  22,822  4  5 

Carried  over,,  136,433  6  8 

Valla- 
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6 
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4 

5 
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2 

The  Annual  Produce  of  the  General  Farms  in  each  Province. 
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A  General  Recapitulation  of  the  receiving  and  ijfuing  of 

the  FINANCES. 

The  Annual  Revenue. 

/.  s.  d. 

BY  the  produce  of  Tobacco  -  -  1,221,820  o  6 

Ditto  of  the  PoE-Office  -  -  368,562  10  5 

Ditto  of  the  Provincial  Farms,  under  which 
are  included  all  kind  of  taxes  that  are  paid 
upon  the  following  fix  kinds  of  vivres  : 
bread,  oil,  wine,  fat,  fleffi  meat,  foap ; 
which  taxes  are  renewed  every  fix  years ; 
and  under  this  head  is  alfo  comprehended 
the  Alcavalas,  and  other  rights  and  taxes  1,3  10,888  17  2 

Ditto  of  the  General  Farms,  in  which  are  in¬ 
cluded,  befides  the  cuftoms,  the  duties  on 
wool,  the  admiralties,  rights  of  lanity,  cards, 
mercuries,  brandy,  lead,  gun-powder,  &c.  2,530,627  15  3 

Total  of  the  Revenue  5,431,899  3  4 


The  Annual  Expence. 

For  the  fubfiftence  of  the  Land  Army  of 

91,311  men,  including  the  general  officers  /.  s.  d. 

of  Artillery  -  -  1,035,488  19  7 

Ditto  of  the  Naval  Forces,  confiding  of  45,8  10 

men,  in  pay  -  -  714,561  6  7 

Ditto  of  the  Tribunals  at  Madrid,  and 
through  the  whole  kingdom,  with  the  fa- 
laries  of  the  Senefchals,  Governors,  and  In- 
tendants,  in  all  1800  men,  in  adtual  pay  169,992  19  5 

Ditto  of  the  Garrifons,  7158  men  -  166,410  11  8 

Carried  over,  2,086,453  17  3 

*  -For 
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/. 

Brought  over,  2,086,453 
For  the  fubfidence  of  23,300  men,  employed 


in  the  farms  of  Tobacco  -  317,402 

Ditto  of  18,000  men,  employed  in  the  Poll- 

Office  -  50,368 

Ditto  of  11,500  men,  employed  in  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  farms  -  -  53,240 

Ditto  of  19,000  men,  employed  in  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Farms  -  -  64,458 

Penfions  paid  out  of  the  Finances  -  211,352 

The  expence  of  the  Palace  and  Royal  Family  174,334 


Total  of  the  Annual  Expence,  2,957,610 


2  47 

s.  d. 

l7  3 

4  S 

9  0 

o  o 

1 7  10 
12  7 

5  -8 
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The  Recapitulation. 


The  Annual  Revenue  -  -  5,431,899  3  4 

The  Annual  Expence  -  -  2,957,610  6  9 

Remains  free  2,474,288  16  7 


REMARKS. 

The  General  Farms  are  the  cufcoms,  the  fale  of  tobacco,  fait, 
lead,  and  quick-filver ;  the  poll  office  ;  licences  to  velfels  which 
trade  to  America  ;  flamped  paper  ,*  and  fome  other  particulars, 
fpecified  at  full  length  in  Ustaritz.  The  greatefl  number  of 
the  taxes  called  general,  fuch  as  tobacco,  fait,  and  the  cudoms, 
are  under  the  management  of  a  board  for  the  King’s  behalf,  and 
increafe  daily  fmce  they  have  been  fo  regulated.  The  revenue 
from  tobacco  in  particular,  has  increafed  annually  a  million  of 
crowns  vellon,  or  in,inl.  flerling,  fince  1739,  that  the  ma¬ 
nagement  was  regulated  according  to  the  plan  drawn  up  by  Don 
Martin  de  Loynaz.  That  Adminidrator-General  gave  fecu- 
rity  for  the  augmentation,  which  he  propofed,  but  was  freed 
from  all  obligation  at  the  end  of  one  year,  when  he  proved,  that 
the  Tales  had  amounted  to  eleven  millions  of  rials  more  than 
ufual.  Fie  increafed  the  tax  upon  the  bed  forts  of  tobacco  ten 
rials,  and  in  the  fame  degree  leilened  the  tax  upon  the  word, 
which  are  purchafed  by  the  common  people.  The  clergy,  as 
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well  as  the  other  members  of  the  ftate,  are  fubjed  to  the  general 
taxes,  becaufe  they  are  looked  upon  as  rights  of  regality  or  fo- 
vereignty.  They  pay  befides,  the  taxes  of  the  Crufado,  Subiidio, 
and  Efcufado,  valued  at  155,555  1.  fterling. 

The  farm  of  the  Provincial  Paxes  refpeds  only  the  twenty-two 
provinces  of  the  crown  of  Castille,  and  includes  feveral  bran¬ 
ches.  1  ft,  The  tax  of  Alcavala,  eftablfthed  in  1341.  This  is 
ten  per  cent,  upon  every  thing  fold  or  exchanged,  even  upon  land 
revenues,  and  all  kinds  of  rents,  with  an  augmentation  of  four 
additional  taxes  of  one  per  cent .  impofed  each,  fucceftively  in 
1639,  1642,  1656,  1664. 

Upon  fales  at  firft  hand,  the  farmer  of  the  Revenues  requires 
only  ten  per  cent,  but  upon  fales  in  retail,  fourteen  per  cent,  is 
required.  The  regulation  however  does  not  appear  to  be  uni¬ 
form,  fince,  according  to  Ustaritz,  there  is  not  more  than 
between  lix  or  feven  per  cent,  collected  by  this  tax.  Later  writers 
neverthelefs  eftimate  this  tax  as  I  have  done.  After  all,  as  the 
tax  is  repeated  upon  each  fale,  we  may  reafonably  conclude, 
that  every  thing  has  at  leaft  paid  the  whole  tax  once,  notwith¬ 
standing  any  abatement  in  the  valuation.  The  clergy  are  not 
fubjed  to  this  tax  in  their  fales ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  a  difcount  in  valuing  the  produce  of  their  lands,  or  upon 
thofe  things  which  are  defigned  for  their  own  confumption; 
and  when  they  again  fell  that  produce,  they  have  the  advantage 
of  the  reft  of  the  King’s  fubjeds  in  the  proportion  of  the  whole 
tax.  Thofe  of  the  clergy,  who  have  no  lands,  or  who  buy 
in  retail,  pay  the  tax,  as  it  is  included  in  the  price  of  the  com¬ 
modity. 

The  fecond  branch  is  the  tax  called  Millones,  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  taxes,  known  under  the  name  of  the  new  imports.  This 
tax  began  in  1 590,  when  a  fervice  or  fubfidy  of  eight  millions 
of  ducats  was  granted  to  Philip  II.  by  the  States  of  Castile. 
In  1601  the  fame  States  granted  an  annual  fervice  of  four  mil¬ 
lions  of  ducats  during  the*courfe  of  lix  years.  It  was  called  the 
fervice  of  twenty-four  millions,  and  the  neceffities  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy  have  obliged  it  to  be  continued  ever  lince.  Of  thefe 

twenty- 
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twenty-four  millions,  four  and  one  half  were  laid  upon  the  price 
of  fait,  and  the  payment  of  the  remainder  was  laid  upon  the 
price  of  wine,  vinegar,  oil,  and  butchers  meat.  The  liquid 
meafure  called  an  arrohe ,  is  compofed  of  eight  parts,  named 
azumbres.  One  of  thefe  eights  belongs  to  the  King,  and  the 
proprietor  is  obliged  to  pay  it  according  to  the  valuation  of  the 
feven  remaining  parts,  including  even  the  advance  of  price,  by 
reafon  of  this  excife ;  by  which  means  the  arrobe  fold  under  the 
name  of  eight  axumbres ,  really  contains  only  feven,  and  its  fub- 
divifions  are  in  the  fame  proportion.  Thefe  taxes  are  farmed  at 
892,8881.  fterling. 

There  are  alfo  other  taxes  that  may  be  included  under  the  ge¬ 
neral  title  of  provincial  taxes,  fuch  as  the  tax  upon  brandy,  upon 
foap,  upon  fnow,  upon  cards,  and  other  fmall  articles.  Thefe 
taxes  are  farmed  at  91,244  b  sterling. 

Almost  all  the  taxes  of  Spain,  we  may  obferve,  are  laid 
upon  things  confumed  by  the  people,  in  the  manner  of  a  general 
excife ;  and  thofe  included  under  the  name  of  provincial  taxes, 
in  a  more  particular  manner  affedt  the  neceffary  and  daily  con- 
fumption  of  all  ranks  of  men.  In  Spain  the  general  outcry, 
and  the  groans  of  the  people,  have  been  excited  by  thefe  pro¬ 
vincial  taxes.  At  prefent  the  miniftry  are  labouring  to  make 
fome  reformation  upon  them,  and  they  are  only  continued  till 
fomething  better  can  be  eftablifhed  in  their  place. 

Don  Miguel  de  Zabala,  in  a  memorial  prefented  to  Phi¬ 
lip  V.  in  1734,  demonftrates,  that  though  the  provincial  taxes, 
on  the  loweft  computation,  amount  to  feventy-fix  millions  of  rials 
vellony  and  though  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  fum  is  raifed  upon 
the  people,  yet  only  feven  millions  come  into  the  King’s  ex¬ 
chequer. 

,  r.  wi-'  i .  \  \ 

The  Juros  are  perpetual  rights  of  propriety,  or  in  other  words, 
penlions  which  the  King  pays  to  his  fubjedts  out  of  his  own  fi¬ 
nances,  by  a  temporal  favour,  by  the  endowment  of  fome  foun¬ 
dation,  or  for  the  reward  of  merit  and  fervices.  Sometimes  the 
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Juros  mean  a  dedu&ion  of  three  per  cent,  from  all  the  King’s 
finances. 

The  Media  Annata ,  which  is  the  fame  as  our  Firjl  Fruits  is  a* 
tax  of  one  half  of  the  firft  years  revenue,  paid  on  every  new  fuc- 
cefiion  to  any  ecclefiaftical  dignity  or  benefice.  All  lucrative  or 
honourable  employments,  held  from  the  King  during  life,  are- 
fubjedt  to  this  tax. 

\  \ 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  revenues,  a  general  view  of  which 
(exclufive  of  the  Juros  and  Media  Annata )  I  have  given  in  the  Re¬ 
capitulation *  Spain  likewife  receives  others  that  are  very  confi- 
derable  from  the  Indies.  The  amount  of  thefe  per  annum  is  about 
900,000  /.  fterling,  confequently  there  is  faid  to  remain  free  an^ 
nually  in  the  royal  treafury,  about  3,373,288/.  flerling. 
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LETTER  XIII. 

A  £hort  View  of  the  Commerce  and  Manufa&ures  of 
Spain,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  Great  Britain. 


1HAVE  been  informed  from  good  authority,  that  our  trade 
with  Old  and  New  Spain  is  full  one  third  lefs  than  it  was 
about  forty  years  ago }  and  that  the  balance  and  exchange,  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  are  every  day  more  and 
more  turning  againft  the  later  kingdom.  The  caufes  of  this  de- 
creafe  are  indeed  not  at  all  difficult  to  be  difcovered  or  accounted 
for.  Part  of  it  is  owing  to  the  extreme  avarice  and  extortion  of 
our  own  merchants,  who,  not  contented  with  moderate  profits, 
have  kept  up  the  prices  of  their  goods  beyond  their  juft  pro¬ 
portion,  and  thereby  opened  a  door  for  the  French  and  Dutch  to 
underfell  us  at  the  Spanifh  markets.  Another  reafon  is,  that  the 
price  of  labour  in  thofe  two  countries,  is  confiderably  lower  than 
in  our  own,  which  enables  them  likewife  to  afford  their  goods  to 
the  Spaniards  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  we  can  do.  A  third 
reafon  is,  the  alteration  introduced  during  the  Spanifh  war  in  Queen 
Anne’s  time,  when  the  French  crept  into  that  trade,  and  de¬ 
prived  us  of  a  greater  fliare  of  it  than  we  fhall  probably  be  ever 
able  to  recover.  A  fourth  reafon  may  be,  the  progrefs  which  the 
Spaniards  themfelves  have  made  in  fome  branches  of  manufac¬ 
ture;  for  the  encouragement  which  the  Kings  of  the  Floufe  of 
Bourbon  have  given  to  manufactures  and  arts,  has  excited  fome 
few  Spaniards  to  apply  themfelves  to  induftry  and  trade.  For 
feveral  years  paft,  the  miniftry  in  Spain-  have  endeavoured,  by 
means  of  foreign  workmen,  to  fet  on  foot  various  manufactures ; 
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and  the  great  attention  they  have  given  to  that  objeCt,  has  not 
been  altogether  without  effeCt.  Bat  at  prefent,  by  a  ftrange  in¬ 
fatuation,  the  minifter  to  whofe  department  the  care  of  th£  ma¬ 
nufactures  belongs,  not  only  negleCts,  but  difcourages  them  ; 
and  they  confequently  decline  very  faff. 

The  flate  of  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  in 
the  time  of  Joshua  Gee,  was  as  follows.  Our  Exports  to  Spain 
were,  i .  Broad  cloths.  2.  Druggets.  3.  Callimancoes.  4.  Bays. 
5.  Stuffs.  6.  Leather.  7.  Baccalao,  or  faked  fhh.  8.  Tin. 
9.  Lead.  10.  Corn.  Our  returns  from  Spain  were  in,  1.  Wines. 
2.  Oil.  3.  Fruits.  4.  Wool.  5.  Indigo.  6.  Logwood. 
7.  Cochineal.  8.  Materials  for  dying.  Mr.  Gee  has  taken  no 
notice  of filk  in  this  account,  and  for  a  good  reafon  5  for  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  it  from  Spain  was  not  permitted  till  1760,  and  then 
limited  to  the  ports  of  Barcelona,  Alicant,  and  Cartha- 
gena,  from  the  16th  of  November  to  the  1 6th  of  May  every 
year,  there  being  no  exportation  allowed  during  the  other  fx 
months,  that  the  manufacturers  may  have  leifure  to  take  care 
of  their  fabrics. 

We  ufed  about  that  period  to  take  off  at  leak  two  thirds  of 
all  the  produce  of  Spain,  which  made  our  manufactures  an  eafy 
purchafe  to  the  Spaniards,  who  neverthelefs  paid  us  a  very  con- 
Jiderable  balance  in  bullion. 

Since  the  acceffion  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  this  balance 
in  our  favour  has  been  daily  declining.  For  many  years  pafl  we 
have  ceafed  to  be  confidered  as  the  favoured  nation  and  France 
now  fliares  a  great  part  of  the  gold  and  filver  of  the  Spanifh 
Weft-Indies,  in  return  for  her  filk,  her  linen,  and  other  manu¬ 
factures  introduced  into  Spain. 

The  infamous  peace  of  Utrecht  was  hardly  figned,  when 
we  began  to  feel  the  effeCts  of  a  predileblion ,  which  the  Spaniards 
difcovered  towards  the  French  nation ;  fo  that  a  Family  Com - 
paid,  if  things  be  juftly  confidered,  will  appear  no  novelty.  This 
will  be  evident  enough  from  the  following  curious  extracts  from 
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the  letters  of  feveral  Englifh  gentlemen,  relating  to  that  point : 

- Mr.  Pouldon,  the  Englifh  Conful  at  the  Canaries,  in  a 

letter  dated  from  Teneriff,  the  22d  of  March  1715,  and  ad- 
drefled  to  Sir  Paul  Methuen,  then  minifter  at  Madrid, 
fays,  “  Since  the  fufpenfion  of  arms,  the  fubjedts  of  his  Britan- 
<(  nic  Majefty,  in  the  Canaries,  have  been  continually  oppref- 
“  fed.  The  bifhop  of  Geronda  had  publifhed  an  order  in  the 
“  name  of  the  King,  in  virtue  of  which  order  all  Britifh  veffels 
“  were  to  pay  only  the  ordinary  duties but  fince  the  arrival  of 
“  the  new  General,  this  order  is  explained  in  a  new  manner. 
“  They  exclude  from  being  comprehended  in  it  all  kinds  of  mer- 

chandize,  which,  as  they  pretend,  are  not  properly  Englifh. 
“  manufadtures,  although  tranfported  by  and  in  Englifh  veffels. 
“  In  confequence  of  this  explanation  of  the  order,  the  fubjedts 
t(  of  his  Majefly  have  paid  lately,  upwards  of  3000  pounds 
<£  fterling.” 

The  following  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Keen,  our  conful  at 
Alicant,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stanhope  at  Madrid.  “  By 
“  an  exprefs  order  of  the  court,  publifhed  here  by  the  governor 
“  of  Valencia,  all  foreigners  are  obliged  in  lieu  of  the  Alca- 
“  valas  and  Millones,  to  pay  a  duty  named  quart als,  which 
t(  amounts  to  14  per  cent,  and  is  to  begin  with  the  year  1714, 
“  for  merchandize,  on  which  the  duties  have  already  been  paid, 
“  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent,  fo  that  we  mull  at  prelent  pay  29 
“  per  cent,  for  the  entry  of  all  kinds  of  merchandize.  Befides 
“  the  exorbitancy  of  thefe  duties,  this  proceeding  is  attended 
“  with  another  inconvenience ;  for  the  fadtors  have  already  regu- 
“  lated  their  accounts  with  the  merchants,  on  the  footing  of  15 
“  per  cent.  Moreover,  thofe  who  refute  to  pay  thefe  duties, 
“  are  expofed  to  be  quartered  upon  by  foldiers,  and  to  give  them 
“  fo  muchy>dr  day  till  fuch  time  as  the  duties  be  paid.  Thefe 
“  are  unheard  of  demands,  which  were  never  before  made  upon 
“  any  fubjedts  of  Great  Britain,  who  never  paid  more  than 
“  74.  per  cent,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  laft  prince 
<£  of  the  Auftrian  line.” 

-  <  .  _  Sir 
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Sir  Martin  Westcomb,  and  conful  Russel,  in  aletter  to 
Sir  Paul  Methuen,  at  Madrid,  dated  the  2?.dof  May  1715, 
exprefs  themfelves  thus  :  “  The  alteration  they  have  made  in  re- 
<f  gard  to  the  duties  which  were  paid  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
st  II.  has  interrupted  our  trade,  and  will  infallibly  ruin  it.  Don 
“  Juan  Antonio  Z avalos  has  caufed  an  order  to  be  pub- 
t(  lifhed,  by  which  all  the  favours  granted  to  our  merchants, 
“  and  constantly  enjoyed  by  them,  are  revoked ;  10  that  for  the 
<c  future  ail  merchandize  muft  pay  all  the  duties  of  entry  and  ex- 
“  port,  according  to  the  valuation  of  the  tariffs,  which  in  fome 
“  kinds  of  merchandize  will  amount  to  25  per  cent .  and  in 
*c  others  even  to  28.” 

The  rigorous  and  oppreflive  impofitions,  complained  of  in 
thefe  letters,  were  not  only  contrary  to  feveral  treaties,  made  and 
concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  but  alfo  to  the 
engagements  of  Lewis  XIV.  who,  in  the  name  of  Spain,  and 
in  quality  of  plenipotentiary  of  his  Grandfon,  previous  to  the  fuf- 
penfion  of  arms,  promifed  to  the  Englifh, 

“First,  That  all  the  advantages,  rights,  and  privileges,  which 
“  the  Spaniards  had  granted,  or  mighc  in  time  to  come  grant  to 
“  the  French,  or  to  the  moji  favoured  nation ,  fhould  be  granted 
“  to  the  fubje&s  of  Great  Britain. 

“  Secondly,  That  all  merchandize  of  the  growth  and  ma- 
<l  nufa&ure  of  Great  Britain,  that  fhould  be  fent  to  the  In- 
“  dies  from  the  ports  of  Spain,  fhould  be  exempt  from  the 
“  duties  of  entry  and  export  in  Spain,  and  from  thofe  of  entry 
“  in  the  Indies.  And  that  thefe  conditions  and  thefe  promifes 
xs  fhould  be  extended  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  the  mod:  ample 
“  and  convenient  manner.” 

Lewis  and  Philip  had  hardly  gained  their  ends,  by  thefe 
promifes,  than  they  took  off  the  malk,  and  interpreted  them, 
as  it  befl  fuited  their  own  advantage  ;  for  even  before  the  peace 
between  the  two  Crowns  was  entirely  fettled,  Lord  Lexington 
wrote  home  to  the  following  purpofe  :  “Affairs  are  not  here 
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f{  upon  the  fame  footing  on  which  they  were  before  the  fufpen- 
<l  fion  of  arms ;  for  the  King  has  told  me  in  exprefs  terms.  We 
“  know  that  peace  is  as  neceffary  to  you  as  to  us,  and  that  you 
“  will  not  break  with  us  for  trifles.” - 

The  chief  of  the  Treaties,  mentioned  above  as  infringed  upon 
by  Philip,  and  which  relates  to  the  general  rtate  of  commerce 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  is  that  of  1667  :  for  the 
treaty  of  1670  chiefly  refpedts  America.  It  was  regulated  by 
the  treaty  of  1667,  that  the  trading  fubjects  of  either  crown 
fhould  reciprocally  pay  no  higher  imports  and  duties,  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  places  themfelves,  where  the  goods  were  bought 
or  freighted,  ufually  paid  ,  that  they  fhould  enjoy  the  fame  pri  ¬ 
vileges  as  the  natural  fubjedts  of  each  country  enjoyed ;  that  it 
fhould  not  be  lawful  in  either  kingdom,  under  any  pretence  what¬ 
ever,  to  detain  the  traders  in  the  ports  or  harbours,  or  after  their 
departure  to  fue  at  law  their  factors  or  merchants,  on  account  of 
any  merchandize  put  on  board  their  veffels ;  that  Englifh  vertels 
arriving  in  the  ports  of  Spain,  or  others,  fubjedt  to  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  that  crown,  fhould  be  exempted  from  all  vifit  or  fearch  of 
’  officers  of  contraband  merchandize ;  that  any  fhips  belonging 
either  to  Spain  or  England,  might,  if  it  fuited  their  conveni¬ 
ence,  land  part  of  their  cargo,  in  any  road,  and  proceed  to  fea 
with  the  remainder,  without  giving  any  account  to  the  curtom- 
houfe ;  and  that,  in  return  for  merchandize  fold,  the  payments, 
fhould  not  be  made  in  copper  money ,  or  in  any  other  fpecie,  but 
what  the  merchants  fhould  adtually  agree  for.  There  is  no  oc- 
cafion  to  mention  any  more  articles  of  this  famous  treaty,  fince 
from  thofe  already  given,  it  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  the  trade 
was  fettled  upon  a  footing  very  advantageous  to  both  parties  : 
and  I  cannot  help  wifhing,  that  each  nation  faw  fo  clearly  their 
mutual  intereft  in  the  obfervance  of  every  article  of  this  treaty,  as 
might  tempt  them  to  form,  upon  the  fame  principles,  fuch  a  fo- 
lid  Commercial  Compact,  as  fhould  never  be  diffolved. 

Notwithst anting  the  arts  of  French  inflnuation,  our 
traffic  with  Spain  is  very  confiderabie,  and  chiefly  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  articles. - We  export  to  that  country  large  quantities 
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of  dried  and  falted  fifh,  called  by  them  bacalas ;  likewife  broad 
cloths,  and  woollen  fluffs  of  various  kinds  to  a  great  amount  j 
lilk  huffs,  cutlery  ware,  warlike  and  naval  ffores,  particularly 
cables  and  anchors  ^  alfo  watches,  wrought  brafs,  and  prince’s 
metal,  toys,  mathematical  inftruments,  cabinet  work,  particu¬ 
larly  of  mahogony,  wrought  and  un wrought  tin,  leather,  lead, 
corn,  dry  and  falted  meat,  cattle,  butter,  cheefe,  beer,  hats,  linen, 
vitriol,  pepper,  rice,  and  other  products  of  our  American  Colo¬ 
nies  ;  and,  if  we  attended  to  it,  we  might  fupply  them  with  great 
quantities  of  timber  from  thofe  Colonies,  as  the  Spaniards,  tho’ 
they  have  in  fome  parts  fine  woods  of  excellent  oak,  yet  from 
their  inexpertnefs  in  felling  trees,  and  want  of  roads,  are  in  a 
manner  entirely  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  them. 

From  Spain  we  receive  the  following  articles:  Wines,  oil, 
vinegar,  fruits  of  various  kinds,  viz.  olives,  raifins  of  the  fun, 
raifins  dryed  with  allies,  called  by  them  pajjas  de  lexia ;  raifins 
from  Almunegar,  a  city  on  the  coafc  of  Andalusia,  famous 
for  that  produce  ;  chefnuts,  almonds,  figs,  citrons,  lemons,  oran¬ 
ges,  cocao-nuts,  Spanifh  pepper,  pomegranates,  fine  wool,  indi¬ 
go,  cochineal,  materials  for  dying,  kali,  or  barillia,  and  fofa,  for 
the  making  of  foap  and  glafs,  chiefly  from  Alicant  ;  quickfilver ; 
fome  wrought  filks,  particularly  from  Valent ia  ;  and  of  late 
raw  filk,  balfam  of  Peru,  vanillas,  cake-chocolate  of  Guajaca, 
ialfaparilla,  falted  lea-brizzle,  faltpetre,  fait  from  Cadiz,  fait 
from  Port  St.  Mary’s,  woollen  counterpanes,  and  a  remark¬ 
able  fine  fort  of  blankets  from  Segovia,  iron  from  Biscay, 
(word  blades,  particularly  from  Toledo,  gun  and  piftol  barrels 
from  Guipuscoa  and  Barcelona,  vermilion,  borax,  hams, 
fnuff  from  Seville  and  the  Havannah,  foap,  formerly  a  con- 
liderable  article,  but  as  we  now  make  it  ourfelves,  only  a  trifle, 
tho5  there  is  ft  ill  much  of  it  annually  run  into  Scotland  ;  and 
leveral  roots  and  drugs  of  the  growths  of  Spain  and  America, 
employed  in  medicine. 

I  have  not  fpecified  the  logwood  as  an  article  of  importation 
from  Spain  3  for  however  it  may  have  been  fuch  formerly,  we 
may  now  hope  to  fupply  ourfelves  with  it;  as  it  appears  by  the 
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XVI.  article  of  the  prefent  Preliminaries  of  Peace,  that  we  have 
at  length  happily  obtained  the  free  and  unmolefted  liberty  of  cut¬ 
ting  it  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  on  condition  of  demolifhing 
all  our  fortifications  eredted  there,  and  in  other  parts  of  Spanifh 
America.  But  I  could  wifli,  that  the  liberty  of  cutting  it  had 
alfo  been  extended  in  exprefs  terms  to  the  Bay  of  Campeachy. 
Thofe  who  know  the  value  of  this  article,  will  receive  great 
pleafure  on  feeing  it  now  well  fettled ;  for  whatever  our  preten¬ 
tions  were,  we  certainly  had  but  a  very  difputable  title  to  this 
important  branch  of  trade ;  and  this  will  even  appear  from  the 
perufal  of  the  memorial  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  laid  before  his 
Majefly  George  I.  and  drawn  up  exprefsly  to  prove  that  claim. 

'  .  _  .  __  ,  »  -S  n,  r.4  r  '  -  A  .  ft  .  *'  r*>  0  l V  ’  ,  *"*■  '  ’  " 

The  Spanifh  trade  to  South  America  is  carried  on  by  an¬ 
nual  fhips,  ufually  divided  into  three  claffes,  the  Flat  a ,  the  Regi- 
jler  Ships,  and  Galkons  ;  of  which  the  following  is  the  moil 
accurate  account  I  could  meet  with. 

V  *|X  N”  W  J  1  __  / 

^  •  4 .  -  .  >rn  « .  *  r .  t  . .*  -  ^  r  r. r'  “»  *  '  / 

The  Flota  is  a  fleet  confifling  of  three  men  of  war,  and  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen  merchant  fhips,  from  400  to  icoo  tuns  burthen ; 
they  are  loaded  almoft  with  every  fort  of  goods  which  Europe 
produces*  for  export ;  all  forts  of  woollens,  linens,  filks,  velvets, 
laces,  glafs,  paper,  and  cutlery ;  all  forts  of  wrought  iron,  wat¬ 
ches,  clocks,  quickfilver  for  the  ufe  of  their  miners,  horfe-fur- 
niture,  fhoes,  ftockings,  books,  pictures,  military  itores,  wines, 
fruits,  &cc.  fo  that  all  the  trading  parts  of  Europe  are  highly  in¬ 
terfiled  in  the  cargo  of  this  Rect.  Spain  itfelf  fends  out  little 
more  than  the  wine  and  fruit ;  this,  with  the  freight,  and  com- 
mifiions  to  the  merchant,  and  the  duty  to  the  King,  is  almofl:  all 
the  advantage,  which  that  kingdom  derives  from  her  commerce 
with  the  Indies.  This  fleet  is  fitted  out  at  Cadiz,  and  bound 
to  La  Vera  Cruz  :  they  are  not  permitted  to  break  bulk  on 
any  account,  till  they  arrive  there.  When  all  the  goods  are 
landed  and  difpofed  of  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  the  fleet  takes  in  the 
plate,  precious  Rones,  cochineal,  indigo,  cocao,  tobacco,  fugar, 
and  hides,  which  are  the  returns  for  Old  Spain.  From  La 
Vera  Cruz  they  fail  to  the  Havanna  in  the  Bland  of  Cuba, 
which  is  the  place  of  their  rendezvous,  where  they  meet  the 
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Galleons.  Thefe  are  another  fleet,  which  carry  on  all  the  trade  of 
Terra  Firma,  by  Carthagena,  and  of  Peru,  by  Panama 
and  Portobello,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Flota  ferves  for 
the  trade  of  New  Spain.  When  the  Flota  arrives  at  the  Hav  an¬ 
na  h,  and  joins  the  Galleons  and  Regifler  fhips,  which  aflemble  at 
the  fame  port  from  all  quarters,  fome  of  the  cleaned:  and  belt 
failing  veflfels  are  difpatched  to  Old  Spain  with  advice  of  the 
contents  of  thefe  feveral  fleets ,  as  well  as  with  treafure  and  goods 
of  their  own,  that  the  court  may  judge  what  indulto,  or  duty, 
is  proper  to  be  laid  on  them,  and  what  convoy  is  neceffary  for 
their  fafety. 

Register  fhips  are  fent  out  by  merchants  at  Cadiz  or  Se¬ 
ville,  when  they  judge  that  goods  mull  be  wanted  at  any  cer¬ 
tain  port  in  the  West-Indies.  The  courfe  is,  to  petition  the 
council  of  the  Indies  for  licence  to  fend  a  fhip  of  300  tuns  bur¬ 
then,  or  under,  to  that  port :  they  pay  for  this  licence  40,000, 
or  ^0,000  dollars,  befides  prefents  to  the  officers,  in  proportion 
to  the  connivance  neceffary  to  their  defign.  For  tho’  the  licence 
runs  only  to  3C0  tons  at  mod,  the  vefiel  fitted  out  is  feldom  lefs 
than  600.  This  fhip  and  cargo  are  regiflered  at  the  pretended 
burthen.  It  is-  required  too,  that  a  certificate  be  brought  from 
the  King’s  officer  at  the  port  to  which  the  regifler  fhip  is  bound, 
that  ffie  does  not  exceed  the  fize  at  which  fhe  is  regiflered  ;  all 
this  pafles  of  courfe.  Thefe  are  what  they  call  Regifler  fljips,  and 
by  thefe  the  trade  of  Spanifh  America  has  been  carried  on 
principally  for  fome  years  paft  :  which  practice  has  been  thought 
as  much  to  the  prejudice  of  their  trade,  as  it  is  contrary  to  all 
their  former  maxims  for  carrying  it  on. 

La  Vera  Cruz  is  fituated  on  the  fouth-weft  part  of  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  to  the  fouth-eafl  of  that  city. 

■  ).  '•  ,-v  ST-  -  iT  jl'J  4?  v  rJ\) 

The  fleet  which  is  called  the  Galleons,  ‘confifls  of  eight  men 
of  war  of  500  tons  each,  defigned  principally  to  fupply  Peru 
with  military  flores;  but  in  reality  laden,  not  only  with  thofe, 
but  with  every  other  kind  of  merchandize  on  a  private  account, 
fo  as  to  be  in  too  weak  a  condition  either  to  defend  themfelves, 
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or  protect  others.  Under  the  convoy  of  thefe  are  twelve  fail  of 
merchant  (hips,  not  inferior  to  the  Galleons  in  burthen.  This 
fleet  of  the  Galleons  is  regulated  in  much  the  fame  manner  with 
the  Flota,  and  is  deftined  for  the  exclujive  commerce  of  Terra 
Firm  a,  and  the  South-Sea,  as  the  Flota  is  for  that  of 
Mexico. 

*  ^  *  «  1  '  # 

As  foon  as  this  Galleon  fleet  arrives  at  Carthagena,  exp  re f- 
fes  are  difpatched  to  Portobello,  and  to  all  the  adjacent 
towns,  but  particularly  to  Panama,  that  they  may  get  ready 
all  the  treafure  which  is  depofited  there,  to  meet  the  Galleon*; 
at  Portobello  j  at  which  place  all  the  perfons  concerned  in 
the  various  branches  of  this  extenfive  trade,  aflemble.  There  is 
no  part  of  the  world  where  buflnefs  of  fuch  great  importance  is 
negotiated  in  fo  fhort  a  time  ;  for  in  a  fortnight  the  fair  is  over. 
During  the  fair,  heaps  of  wedges  and  ingots  of  fllver  are  thrown 
about  upon  the  wharfs,  as  things  of  no  value.  The  difplay  of 
gold,  filver,  and  precious  flones  on  one  hand,  and  of  the  various’ 
and  rare  workmanfhip  of  the  feveral  ingenious  fabrics  of  Europe 
on  the  other,  are  truly  aftonifhing. 

1  *y  >.  ni  tgiih  ;m  .tz\ .  .  1  ■ ,  ,  ;  .•/>  .  -  . 

Carthagena  is  fltuated  on  the  moft  northern  point  of  Ter¬ 
ra  FiRma  :  Portobello  and  Panama  are  on  the  oppofite- 
fides  of  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien;  the  firft  on  the  north-eaft  flde,. 
and  the  other  on  the  fouth-weft. 

*  t'-  1 1  v/  *  .  1 ,  j  .  j .  j  *  ,  / .  *  Ji  •  t .  \  ;  j ,  f  *  v  • 

The  whole  trade  between  the  East  Indies  and  Spanish’ 
America,  is  carried  on  by  one  great  Galleon,  which  arrives  at 
Acapulco  from  the  Philippine  iflands,  on  the  coafl  of  Chi¬ 
na,  in  the  month  of  December.  They  fee  no  other  land  in 
their  whole  voyage  of  3000  leagues,  which  they  perform  in  five 
months,  than  the  Little  Ladrones.  The  (hip  is  laden  with' 
all  the  rich  commodities  of  the  Eaft,  as  cloves,  pepper,  cinna¬ 
mon,  nutmegs,  mace,  china,  japan  wares,  callicoes  plain  and 
painted,  muflins  of  every  fort,  filks,  precious  flones,  rich  drugs,, 
and  gold  dull.  At  the  fame  time  the  rich  (hip  from  Lima 
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comes  in,  and  is  not  computed  to  bring  lefs  than  two  millions  of 
pieces  of  eight  in  filver,  (450,000  1.  Sterl.)  Several  other  fhips, 
from  the  different  parts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  meet  upon  the 
lame  occafion  ;  and  belides  the  traffic  for  the  Philippine  com¬ 
modities,  this  caufes  a  very  large  dealing  for  every  thing  which 
thofe  countries  have  to  exchange  with  one  another,  as  well  as 
for  the  purchafe  of  all  forts  of  European  goods.  The  fair 
at  Acapulco  lafts  fometimes  for  thirty  days.  As  foon  as  the 
goods  are  difpofed  of,  the  galleon  prepares  to  fet  out  on  her 
voyage  to  the  Philippines  with  her  returns,  chiefly  in  lilver, 
but  with  fome  European  goods  too,  and  fome  other  commodi¬ 
ties  of  America.  I  fpeak  here,  as  though  there  were  but  one 
veffel  on  the  trade  with  the  Philippines;  and  in  fafl  there  is 
only  nominally  one  trading  vefi'el,  the  galleon  itfelf,  of  about 
1200  tons ;  but  another  attends  her  commonly  as  a  fort  of  con¬ 
voy,  which  generally  carries  fuch  a  quantity  of  goods,  as  in  great 
meafure  difables  her  from  performing  that  office.  The  galleon 
-has  often  above  loco  people  on  board,  either  interefled  in  the 
cargo,  or  merely  paffengers ;  and  there  is  no  trade  in  which  lo 
large  profits  are  made ;  the  captain  of  the  veffel,  the  pilots,  thq 
mates,  and  even  the  common  failors,  making,  in  one  voyage, 
what  in  their  feveral  ranks  may  be  confidered  as  ealy  fortunes. 
It  is  laid  by  the  writer  of  Lord  Anson.’s  voyage,  that  the  Jefuits 
have  the  profits  of  this  Ihip  to  fupport  their  millions. 

This  commerce  to  fo  vafl:  a  value,  though  carried  on  diredtly  be¬ 
tween  different  parts  of  the  King  of  Spain’s  own  dominions,  en¬ 
riches  them  in  proportion  but  very  little ;  the  far  greater  part  of 
every  thing  which  comes  from  the  Philippines,  being  the  pro¬ 
duce,  or  fabric  of  other  countries.  The  Spaniards  add  none  of  the 
artificial  value  of  labour  to  any  thing.  The  Chinefe  are  largely  in- 
terefted  in  this  cargo ;  and  it  is  to  them  they  are  indebted  for  the  ma¬ 
nufacturing  fuch  of.  their  plate,  as  is  wrought  into  any  better  fa- 
Ihion  than  rude  ingots,  or  inelegant  coins.  When  this  Acapulcq 
Fair  is  over,  the  town  is  comparatively  defer  ted  ;  however,  it  re¬ 
mains  for  the  whole  year  the  moff  confiderable  port  in  Mexico 
for  the  trade  with  Peru  and  Chili,  which  is  not  very  great. 
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The  Eaft-India  goods  brought  here  are  carried  on  trucles  to 
Mexico,  from  whence  what  exceeds  their  own  confumption  is 
fent  by  land-carriage  to  La  Vera  Cruz,  ,  to  pafs  over  to  Ter- 
raFirma,  to  the  iflands,  and  fome  even  to  Old  Spain,  tho’ 
in  no  great  quantity. 

Acapulco  lies  two  hundred  miles  fouth  of  Mexico,  on  the 
South  Sea.  Mexico,  though  no  port,  nor  communicating 
with  the  fea  by  any  navigable  river,  has  a  prodigious  commerce* 
and  is  itfelf  the  center  of  all  the  trade  that  is  carried  on  between 
America  and  Europe,  on  one  hand,  and  between  America 
and  the  East  Indies  on  the  other ;  for  here  the  principal  mer¬ 
chants  refide,  the  greateft  part  of  the  bufinefs  is  negociated,  and 
the  goods  that  pafs  from  Acapulco  to  La  Vera  Cruz,  or 
from  La  Vera  Cruz  to  Acapulco,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  in  a  great  meafure  for  the  ufe  of  Peru  and  Lima, 
all  pafs  through  this  city,  and  employ  an  incredible  number  of 
horfes  and  mules  in  the  carriage  :  Hither  all  the  gold  and  filver  is 
fent  to  be  coined ;  here  the  king’s  fifth  is  depofited  ;  and  here 
is  wrought  all  that  immenfe  quantity  of  utenfils,  and  ornaments 
in  plate,  which  is  every  year  fent  into  Europe.  Every  thing 
here  has  the  greateft  air  of  magnificence  and  wealth.  The  (hops 
glitter  on  all  lides  with  the  expofure  of  gold,  filver,  and  jewels, 
and  furprize  yet  more  by  the  work  of  the  imagination  upon  the 
treafures  which  fill  great  chefts  piled  up  to  the  cielings,  whilft 
they  wait  the  time  of  being  fent  to  Old  Spain. 

The  trade  between  Spain  and  her  colonies  in  America, 
which  has  been  juft  defcribed,  is  the  moft  confiderable  part  of 
their  external  commerce,  and  the  great  fupport  of  their  navy ; 
for,  till  our  late  breach  with  France,  very  few  of  their  fhips 
navigated  into  foreign  parts;  and  the  chief  fource  that  (ap¬ 
plied  the  balance  of  their  trade  with  other  nations,  arofe  from 
this  branch.  Their  internal  traffic  is  by  no  means  proportionate 
to  the  numbers  of  their  people,  the  natural  advantages  of  their 
fifuation  and  climate,  the  abundance  of  raw  materials  which  the 
country  produces,  and  their  Indies  fupply  them  with;  efpecially 
when  we  reflect  on  the  many  years  of  peace  which  they  have  en~ 
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joyed,  and  that  commerce  was  never  fo  much  conlidered  by  the  fe- 
veral  European  dates,  as  it  is  in  the  prefent  age. 

The  great  error  of  the  Spanish  policy  feems  to  be  this ;  they 
never  fufficiently  attended  to  the  truth  of  the  following  political 
maxim.  That  indudry,  manual  labour,  and  the  arts,  are  more  be¬ 
neficial,  and  truer  fources  of  wealth  to  a  date,  than  the  richefl 
mines  of  gold  and  filver.  Dazzled  with  the  fpoils  of  America, 
they  turned  their  whole  attention  to  feize  the  exclulive  pofiefiion 
of  thofe  feeming  riches ;  they  negleCted  agriculture  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  contracted  a  contempt  for  the  mechanic,  and  even  li¬ 
beral  arts  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  country  becoming  daily 
lels  populous,  their  maritime  and  military  drength  foon  declined. 
Of  late  years  the  Spanifh  minidry  hath  been  fully  fenfible  of  this 
fatal  midake,  and  hath  endeavoured  to  raife  a  fpirit  of  indufiry 
among  the  people,  by  promoting  the  edablifhment  of  manufac¬ 
tures,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  But  though  they  have 
tempted  the  people,  by  exemption  from  taxes,  and  many  other 
privileges,  yet  the  progrefs  they  have  made  is  not  fo  confiderable 
as  might  have  been  expeCted. 

Their  mod  remarkable  manufactures  are  the  following;  the 
woollen  fabrics  are  carried  on  at  Segovia,  where  they  made,  in 
the  year  1759,  7*400  pieces  of  cloth,  of  30,  60,  and  80  bars  in 
length ;  alfo  at  Valdemoro ,  Guadalajara ,  Saragofa,  Agulada ,  and 
Barcelona.  The  woollen  manufactures  owe  much  of  their  pre¬ 
fent  edablifhment,  as  Ustaritz  tells  us,  to  the  care  and  encou¬ 
ragement  of  the  Duke  de  Riperda,  who  had  the  direction  of 
them  in  the  year  1724.  The  old  filk  manufactures  are  chiefly  in 
Andalufia ,  Valencia ,  and  Murcia.  Thofe  in  Catalonia  are  more 
modern.  The  principal  one  of  all  is  at  Ralavera  de  la  Reyna,  in 
New  Castile,  for  the  riched  gold  and  filver  tidlies.  At  Ma¬ 
drid  there  is  alfo  a  manufacture  of  tifiues,  lutedrings,  and  other 
dight  filks.  There  is  a  manufacture  of  linen  at  Qorunna ,  faid  to 
fupply  the  King’s  table ;  another  of  linen  at  Segovia.  At  Madrid 
is  lately  let  up  a  manufacture  of  porcelain,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
King’s  palace  of  the  Retiro ,  wrought  by  Artificers  brought  from 
Saxony.  There  is  likewife  in  that  city  a  new  manufacture  of 
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good  tapedry,  and  of  cards,  as  the  fined  cards  of  all,  which  are 
made  at  Barcelona ,  are  there  prohibited.  The  fabric  of  glafs  is  at 
St.  lldefonfo ,  that  of  fwords  is  at  'Toledo^  and  thofe  of  iron  in 
Blfcay ;  that  of  paper  at  Segovia.  The  pottery  fabrics  are  very 
numerous  and  excellent,  particularly  that  of  Talavera  de  la  Reyna. 
The  looms  of  filk,  wool,  and  linen,  in  all  the  kingdoms,  are 
faid  to  be  20,000 ;  but  whether  that  account  be  exa<5,  I  cannot 
prefume  to  fay. 

That  their  manufactures  are  not  now  more  confiderable,  is 
not  folely  owing  to  their  indolence,  and  the  other  caufes  above- 
mentioned,  but  likewife  to  the  opprefiive  fpirit  of  that  fuperdi- 
tion  which  reigns  there,  under  the  mafic  of  religion.  This  will 
be  evident  from  the  following  extraCt  of  a  memorial,  prefented 
by  Emmanuel  de  Lira,  fird  fecretary  of  date  to  Charles  II. 
which  breathes  fuch  a  fpirit  of  patriotifm  and  toleration,  that  I 
perfuade  myfelf  it  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the  reader.  De  Li¬ 
ra  having,  in  his  memorial,  propofed  the  edablidiment  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  company  of  commerce,  in  which  all  foreigners  that  pleated, 
fihould  be  allowed  to  be  fharers,  adds, 

% 

“  There  is  only  one  obdacle  on  our  fide,  that  can  prevent 
the  edablidiment  of  the  company.  It  is,  I  confefs,  great,  but 
neverthelefs  very  eafy  to  be  furmounted,  efpecially  by  your  maje- 
dy,  when  you  are  once  informed,  that  the  removing  of  that  ob¬ 
dacle  would  be  a  means  of  remedying  feveral  abufes  introduced 
among  us,  and  alfo  of  preventing  the  daily  profanation  of  our 
mod  facred  myderies.  This  obdacle  arifes  from  the  law  edablidi- 
ed  in  thefe  kingdoms,  and  from  the  decrees  and  edicts  of  the 
holy  tribunal  of  the  Jnquifition,  againd  the  Jews,  and  againd 
herefy ! 

**  I  know,  Sir,  that  it  is  the  greated  glory  of  Spain,  that  it 
is  the  only  nation  which  keeps  itfelf  pure  in  the  faith  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic,  Apodolic,  and  Roman  church ;  it  is  this  which  gives 
your  Majefty  the  jud  title  of  Catholic  Monarch,  which  you  fo 
worthily  poffefs.  I  likewife  know,  that  there  is  not  a  more  holy, 
nor  a  more  falutary  inditution  than  that  of  the  holy  tribunal  5  but 
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I  ill  all  endeavour  to  make  it  appear,  that  by  granting  the  liberty  of 
commerce  to  heretics,  and  even  to  Jews,  no  prejudice  could 
from  thence  refult  to  Spain,  nor  to  the  glorious  title  of  Catholic 
King,  nor  to  the  laws  and  prerogatives  of  the  Inquiiition. 

<£  My  reputation  is  unfullied,  and  1  flatter  myfelf  that  nobody 
will  fufpedt  me,  as  to  my  foundnefs  in  the  Catholic  Faith.  I  am 
evidently  a  zealous  and  true  Catholic,  by  prefuming  to  propofe  to 
your  Majefly  to  grant  liberty  of  confcience  in  thefe  your  king¬ 
doms,  as  fuch  a  liberty  would  prevent  a  great  many  profanations 
that  are  daily  committed. 

<£  Is  it  not  a  truth.  Sir,  that  all  the  prifons  of  the  Inquiiition 
throughout  all  Spain  are  filled  with  Jews  and  heretics,  who 
have  profaned  our  facraments,  by  receiving  them  as  though  they 
had  been  zealous  and  devout  Catholics  !  Is  it  not  likewife  a 
truth,  that  an  infinite  number  of  others  keep  themfelves  conceal¬ 
ed  among  us,  and  participate  of  thofe  facraments  unworthily, 
and  by  way  of  deriiion.  Such  a  thing  never  happens  in  countries 
where  liberty  of  confcience  is  allowed  to  all.  The  greedinefs 
of  foreigners  after  our  wealth  gets  the  better  of  their  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  divine  or  human  puniihments. 

We  might  grant  to  the  nations  trading  to  Cadiz,  or  Se¬ 
ville,  or  any  other  place  where  this  company  Should  be  efia- 
bliShed,  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  for  them  alone,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  Dutch,  and  many  Proteftant  States  and  Princes, 
have  allowed  it  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  their  dominions, 
namely,  not  an  open  toleration.  Thus  foreigners,  interested  in, 
and  members  of  the  company,  and  their  clerks  and  domeftics, 
wTould  have  this  advantage,  which  would  render  their  abode  in 
Spain  very  agreeable  foreign  merchants  who  traded  hither  would 
be  fatisfied,  and  we  Should  deliver  ourfelves  from  thofe  enemies  of 
our  mySteries,  who  keep  themfelves  concealed  among  us,  and 
remove  them  from  our  temples  and  our  altars ;  for  as  it  is  filtered: 
that  infpires  them  with  the  courage  to  Surmount  all  apprehen¬ 
sions  and  dangers,  the  lame  interefl:  would  draw  them  to  that 
place,  where  they  might  in  full  Security  follow  their  fuperilitions. 
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“  The  example  of  the  church  of  Rome  for  thefe  feveral  ages 
pafh  may  inform  us,  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  religion  to  tolerate 
a  worship  quite  oppodte  to  ours ;  for  it  has  given  a  fynagogue  to 
the  Jews,  and  it  alfo  allows  the  Greeks  to  worfhip  according  to 
their  liturgy,  without  thereby  forfeiting  the  name,  or  the  fove- 
reign  title  of  being  the  immoveable  feat  of  our  religion.  This 
example  has  been  followed  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscajsiy,  at 
Leghorn,  and  by  feveral  other  Princes  in  Chridendom. 

“  The  Englifh  merchants,  notwithdanding  their  diverdty  of 
religion,  have  the  liberty  of  trading  in  our  ports,  dnce  the  treaty 
concluded  by  the  Conftable  of  Castile,  and  the  miniders  of 
James  I.  King  of  Great  Britain. 

“  Your  Majedy’s  father,  of  glorious  memory,  granted  the  fame 
thing  to  the  Dutch,  and  even  engaged,  by  the  treaty  of  Mun¬ 
ster,  to  furnifh  them  with  a  convenient  and  honourable  place 
for  a  burial  ground. 

“  Thus,  the  mod  difficult  dep  is  already  furmounted.  As  to 
other  points,  jud  precautions  might  eadly  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  venom  of  herefy  from  in-fedting  the  heart  of  Spaniards/’ 
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An  Account  of  the  Spanish  Money. 

Pecuniam  pro  bant  veterem,  et  diu  not  am, 

Tacitus  de  Mor.  Ger. 

Spanish  Money  is  in  itfelf  not  eafy  to  be  underftood, 
■**  efpecially  by  thofe  who  are  not  merchants.  The  Spaniards 
make  up  moft  of  their  accompts,  and  form  their  calculations 
chiefly  in  thefe  two  Species,  the  Real  de  Vellon,  and  the  Ma¬ 
ravedi. 

The  Maravedi  is  the  lowed:  of  the  denominations  of  their 
copper  money,  and  in  this  the  Kings  accompts  are  kept ;  confe- 
quently  the  revenues  of  Spain,  and  the  wealth  brought  from 
Peru  and  Mexico,  are  annually  computed  by  an  integer  of  cop¬ 
per,  that  is  three  times  lefs  than  our  farthing. 

The  Real  de  Vellon  is  the  fmalleft  piece  of  their  fiver 
money ,  the  ninetieth  part  of  the  pound  Sterling,  and  equals  our 

two-pence-haf penny,  and  two  thirds  of  a  farthing. 

But  though  it  be  the  moil  ufual  way  in  Spain  to  compute  by 
the  Maravedi  and  the  Real  de  Vellon,  yet  there  are  feveral  other 
methods  of  calculation  ftill  in  force.  Thus,  penfions  from  the 
court,  payments  of  the  army,  navy,  &c.  are  fet  down  in  the  re- 
gifler  of  the  Spanifti  finances,  in  Efcudos  and  Due  ados,  (or  cop- 
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per  crowns  and  ducats)  reduced  to  Reals  Vellon.  Some  accompts 
of  merchants,  and  of  private  perfons,  are  likewife  kept  in  this 
way ;  but  few  things  are  bought  and  fold  there,  but  by  the  for¬ 
mer  computation  of  Maravedis  and  Reals.  There  are,  befides, 
■provincial  ways  of  calculation,  and  denominations  of  money  pe¬ 
culiar  to  them,  frill  fubfiding,  being  the  remains  of  the  ufages 
of  the  old  kingdoms. 

But  our  Englifh  merchants  traffic  chiefly  in  Pieces  of  Eight) 
and  compute  ulually  by  the  Piajlre ,  or  old  difuled  Piece  of  Eight, 
confiding  of  fifteen  Reals  and  two  Maravedis  :  or,  if  they  reckon 
by  Pifioles ,  they  mean  the  Piflole  of  fixty  Reals,  the  common  Pi- 
ftole,  not  the  gold  one  of  feventy-five,  and  ten  Maravedis,  other- 
wife  called  the  Doblon  effeclivo  de  Oro. 

In  the  office  of  Decimal  Rents ,  as  they  call  them,  that  is  to  fay 
Tythesy  belonging  to  the  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  accompts  are 
flill  kept  in  the  obfolete  denomination  of  Dineros ,  ten  of  which 
make  a  Maravedi.  There  are  no  lefs  than  fifty  clerks  in  this  of¬ 
fice  ;  and  well  there  may  :  think  only  how  volwninous  accompts 
muft  be  for  above  30,000  pounds  a-year,  that  are  kept  in  a  deno¬ 
mination,  the  value  of  which  is  more  than  thirty  times  lefs  than 
our  farthing ! 

The  different  monies,  and  ways  of  reckoning,  dill  fubfiding 
in  the  provinces ,  make  it  neceflary,  that  every  province  fhould 
have  a  feparate  office  in  Madrid  for  its  own  convenience:  and 
though  they  live  in  the  fame  dreet,  the  clerks  of  one  office  know 
no  more  of  the  procefs  of  accompting  in  the  other ,  than  a  Chinefe  . 
or  Laplander  would  do. 

In  the  Real  Hacienda,  or  Royal  treafury,  accompts  are 
kept  only  in  Millions  of  Maravedis. 

But  all  the  offices  in  Spain,  whether  ecclefiadical  or  fccular, 
compute  by  fome  of  the  following  denominations ;  either  by 
Dineros,  Cornados,  Blancos,  Crowns,  or  Ducats ;  but  thefe  are 
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antiquated  divifions,  thofe  of  the  Maravedi  and  Real  being  moll 
in  ule. 

These  fmall  denominations,  which  the  Spaniards  love  to 
compute  by,  mull,  as  you  will  ealily  imagine,  render  their  ac- 
compts  very  like  themfelves,  flow,  tedious,  and  elaborate ;  but 
then  they  have  this  advantage,  that  they  make  their  accomptants 
moll  minutely  exadt.  An  error  is  much  more  ealily  detected, 
where  the  fum  is  divided  into  fuch  a  number  of  equal  parts,  and 
perhaps  into fractions  infinitely  nice. 

Of  their  lowell  denomination,  called  a  Maravedi ,  three  and 
one  fifth  make  an  Englilh  farthing.  Thirty-four  Maravedis  go 
to  a  Real  de  Vellon,  and  ninety  Reals  Vellon  are  equal  to  the 
Pound  Sterling. 

Their  money  writers  make  mention  of  Maravedis  of  plate ; 
but  thefe,  though  they  might  exill  formerly,  are  now  no  more  in 
being. 

The  different  exigencies  of  government,  and  the  various  expe¬ 
dients  to  fupport  expenfive  projects  of  ambition,  under  the  pre- 
ceeding  reigns,  have  occafioned  more  alterations  in  the  value 
and  in  the  currency  of  the  Spanilh  money,  than  in  that  of  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  I  believe ;  particularly  from  the  year 
1642  to  1688,  and  during  the  confufion  and  necefiities  of  the 
fuccefiion  war.  In  Philip  IV. ’s  time,  in  1642,  things  were  in 
fuch  confufion,  that  the  Piece  of  Eight  in  Augull  palfed  for 
twelve  Reals,  the  Doblon  for  forty-five ;  in  Odtober  the  Piece  of 
Eight  went  at  twenty-five  Reals,  and  the  Doblon  at  eighty-nine  ; 
in  December  the  Piece  of  Eight  was  at  twenty-four  Reals,  and 
the  Doblon  at  eighty-feven. 

The  Prefident  Ourry,  who  was  fo  dillinguilhed  for  his  great 
abilities,  was  three  times  fen t  for  from  France  by  Philip  V.  to 
re-diabli£h  the  difordered  finances  of  the  Spanilh  monarchy. 
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As  the  Spanidi  money  hath  been  fcarce  ever  recalled,  there 
hath  arifen  a  confufed  multitude  of  imaginary  fpecies  of  coin. 
They  committed  a  great  error,  in  not  making,  upon  the  union 
of  the  feveral  kingdoms,  one  general  coin ,  folely  current  throughout 
the  whole  peninfula .  All  thefe  circumftances  plainly  fhew  how 
little  the  genius  and  difpodtion  of  this  people  is  turned  to  trade. 
What  could  be  more  uncommercial ,  than  a  money  ftandard  perpe¬ 
tually  fluctuating,  and  there  being  one  fort  of  coin  in  Castile, 
another  in  Catalonia,  a  third  in  Arragon,  and  fo  on  ? 

The  Mints  of  Spain  v/ere  formerly  many,  namely,  that  of 
Madrid,  Seville,  Segovia,  Cuenza  in  New  Castile,  of 
S aragoss a,  Barcelona,  and  Valencia.  Of  thefe  the  two 
fird:  only,  I  believe,  are  now  remaining.  It  is  faid  there  are  four 
American  mints,  that  of  Lima,  Potosi,  Mexico,  and  Gua- 
timala. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  the  cleared;  idea  of  this  matter,  I 
will  fird:  begin  with  the  Spanifh  copper  money,  then  go  on  to  the 
fiver ,  and  clofe  the  account  with  the  gold. 

1.  Of  the  Spanish  Copper  Money. 

The  Spanilh  Copper  Money  is,  for  the  mod:  part,  a  very  con¬ 
temptible  fort  of  coin  ;  fome  of  it  flamped  without  either  form  or 
regularity;  and  what  is  even  {truck  in  a  fet  dye,  is  far  inferior  to 
the  word:  of  our  halfpence. 

Their  Copper  Monies  are  only  four. 

1.  The  Maravedi,  34  zz  to  the  Real  Vellon. 

2.  The  Ochavo,  =2  Maravedis,  17  —  to  the  Real  Vellon. 

3.  The  Quarto,  “4  Maravedis,  84  rz  to  the  Real  Vellon. 

4.  The  Piezade  dos  Quartos,  =  8  Maravedis,  44  —  equal  to  the 
Real  Vellon. 

In  1718,  Philip  V.  ordered  they  daould  coin  milled  Money 
of  pure  Copper,  making  out  of  each  pound  51  Quartos,  102 
Ochavos,  and  204  Maravedis. 
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There  is  mention  made  of  Maravedis  in  a  grant  of  the  fite  of 
the  cathedral  of  Segovia,  by  Alpiionsus,  in  the  year  1160, 
where  they  are  called,  as  the  grant  is  in  Latin,  Morabetini ,  which 
plainly  (hews,  that  the  coin  itfelf,  as  well  as  the  word  Maravedi , 
is  Arabic,  though  Covar  ruvias  thought  it  was  Gothic.  See 
Colmenares  Hid.  Segov.  p.  110.  For,  the  word  Maravedi  is  a 
corruption  from  Almoravedi  They  dropped  the  Al,  and  called 
this  little  Copper  Money  Moravedi ,  now  vulgarly  (filed  Maravedi .. 
The  Englifh  took  only  their  calculation-cyphers  from  the  Arabs, 
but  the  Spaniards  took  the  Arabic  numerals,  and  their  manner  of 
computation  likewife. 

Small  denominations,  and  minute  divifions  of  money,  were 
in  all  countries  at  firft  probably  owing  to  the  great  fcarcity  of  fpe- 
cie.  But,  however  fmall  the  Maravedis  may  appear  to  us,  being 
34.  to  the  Real  Vellon,  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Roman 
writers  will  remember,  that  the  Latin  Teruncius  was  wsry  near 
as  fmall  a  denomination,  being  JL-  of  our  Farthing. 

The  Computation,  indeed,  by  Reals  Vellon ,  is  almod  the  fame 
as  the  Roman  by  Sejlertii.  /.  s.  d . 

A  Roman  Sejiertms  was  worth  -  *»  002 

The  Real  de  Vellon,  -  -  -  0024  and  1. 

What  can  be  well  nearer  ?  Does  not  this  (imilitude  almoft  induce, 
one  to  think,  that  the  original  of  this  computation  of  Reals  Vellon 
came  from  Rome  ?  and  though  the  Maravedi  is  Arabic,  the 
Real  is  Roman.  So  far  is  very  certain,  that  the  gold  Efcudo  was 
for  many  ages  called  the  Aureus ,  and  was  current  under  that 
name  down  to  the  time  of  Don  Fernando, 

The  mod  ancient  Spanifh  money  was  made  in  imitation  of 
the  Punic.  As  the  Carthaginians  had  been  abfolute  maders  of 
Spain,  it  is  no  wonder  the  Spaniards  (hould  copy  from  their 
models.  This  ancient  money  had  characters  damped  upon  it, 
which  no  one  has  been  able  to  explain  to  this  day,  and  therefore 
they  are  called  Medallas  Desconoscidas.  Antonio  Augujiino * 
the  learned  archbifhop  of  Tarragona ,  has  taken  infinite  pains  to 
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make  them  out;  fee  Patin’s  L’Hift.  des  Med.  p.  103.  Jou- 
bert,  Science  des  Med.  Inft.  7. 

The  Spanifh  Copper  Money  is  more  like  the  firft  rude  monies 
of  a  barbarous  people,  than  the  coin  of  a  great  and  civilized  na¬ 
tion.  They  have  often  feen  the  Roman  money  for  ages  paft ;  vaft 
quantities  of  it  are  every  day  ploughed  up,  and  brought  to  fale. 
It  is  much  they  fhould  never  have  attempted  the  imitation  of  the 
Roman  Brafs  Coins,  though  they  might  defpair,  perhaps,  of  exe¬ 
cuting  their  Denarii,  or  their  Aurii .  But  there  has  been  al¬ 
ways  fomething  in  the  genius  of  thefe  people  averfe  to  improve-' 
ments. 

Strabo  fays,  that  the  Spanifh  Silver  Money  confifted  of  very 
thin  pieces,  or  laminae*  which  had  been  three  times  refined  in  the 
fire.  This  muft  have  been  pure  indeed,  but  wretched  coin, 
ftamped,  and  without  any  alloy  -,  confequently  their  Iron  or 
Brafs  Money  moft  probably  was  much  more  rude  and  barbarous, 
fuch  as  C^tsar  fays  our  Britifh  anceftors  made  ufe  of  in  his  time. 
The  Quatros  of  Philip  V.  are  the  beft  that  I  have  feen  of  the 
Spanifh  Copper  Money. 

One  reafon,  they  fay,  why  their  Copper  Money  is  fo  bafe  a 
Coin,  is  eafy  to  be  affigned.  When  the  expenfive  projects  of 
ambition,  in  the  preceding  reigns,  had  at  different  times  redu¬ 
ced  the  Spanifh  finances  exceeding  low,  it  had  been  fometimes  an 
expedient  to  coin  vaft  quantities  of  Copper  Money  :  the  confe- 
quence  of  this  is,  that  there  is  now  in  Spain  at  leaf;  ten  times 
more  Copper  Specie  than  the  circulation  requires ;  and  at  length 
it  hath  become  fuch  a  burden,  that  merchants  will  rather  allow 
one  and  a  half  per  cent,  clifcount,  than  receive  payments  in  cop¬ 
per.  This  hath  produced  another  effedt,  for  as  the  quantity  is  fo 
great  as  to  be  circulated  in  large  bags,  marked,  of  fo  much  in 
tale,  the  miniftry  of  Spain  is  afraid  of  calling  in  this  Copper 
Specie  to  the  mint,  for  its  value  to  be  reiffued  in  Silver,  as  they 
imagine  the  hate  would  be  a  great  lofer  by  the  deficiency.  This 
is  Spanifh  policy ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  fee  why  this 
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evil  might  not  eafily  be  remedied ;  for,  if  the  government  would, 
but  content  to  lay  out  the  fmall  fum  of  20,000/.  Sterling  in 
buying  them  up,  they  might  lupprefs  20  millions  of  thefe 
Copper  denominations,  and  the  convenience  thereby  ariling  to* 
the  internal  traffic  of  the  kingdom  would- much  more  than  coun¬ 
terbalance  the  lofs.  The  Spaniffi  miniftry  are  at  prefent  much 
embarraffied  with  this  grievance.  The  expedient  they  now  talk 
of  to  get  rid  of  the  greateft  part  of  it,  is  to  colled:  it  in  facks, 
and  fhip  it  off  for  the  ufe  of  their  colonies  in  America.  In  the 
provinces,  almoft  all  payments  are  made  in  Copper,  which  rea¬ 
ders  commercial  tranfadions  there  very  troublefome. 

2.  Of  the  Spanish  Silver  Money.. 

These  are,-  (i.)  The  Real  de  Vellon,  rr  to  34  Maravedis. 
(2.)  The  Real  de  Plata,  ~  to  2  Reals  Vellon.  (3.)  The  Pefeta 
Corriente,  —  to  4  Reals  Vellon.  (4.)  The  Medio  Real  de  Plata 
Colunario,  r:  to  1  Real  Vellon  and  4.  (5-)  The  Real  de  Plata 

Colunario,  —  to  2  Reals  Vellon  and  4.  (6.)  The  Real  de  a  Dos 

Colunario,  —  to  5  Reals  Vellon.  (7.)  The  Medio  Pefo,.—  to 
10  Reals  Vellon.  (8.)  The  Segovian,  or  Mexican  Piece  of 
Eight,  or  Dollar,  or  Pefo,  ~  to  20  Reals  Vellon ;  but  if  it  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  ftruck  at  Seville  in  the  year  1718,  its  value  is  no  more 
than  16  Reals  Vellon,  and, the  half  of  this  Pefo  no  more  than  8 
Reals  Vellon. 

So  that  you  fee  the  Spaniards  have  eight  denominations  of  their 
effedive  Silver  Specie ;  but  they  have  likewife  fome  imaginary  di- 
vifions,  like  that  of  our  Englijh  Pound . — Such  are  the  Jive  follow¬ 
ing. 

1.  The  Eteudo  de  Vellon,  or  copper,  commercial,  nominal 
Crown,  =  to  10  Reals  Vellon. 

2.  The  Ducado  de  Vellon,  or  nominal  Copper  Ducat,  11 
Reals  and  1  Maravedi  3  ufed  chiefly  in  computing  marriage  Por¬ 
tions,, 
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tions,  contracts,  fines,  and  court  penfions,  and  in  rating  all  eccle« 
fiaftical  revenues. 

•  ^  •  *  -  f  -  »  *  ^  •  ■  *  •  » 

3.  The  computed  Dollar,  or  old  Piece  of  Eight,  commonly 
called  the  Piastre,  of  fifteen  Reals  Vellon,  and  two  Mara- 
vedis.  N.  B.  In  commercial  computations,  where  no  particular 
fpecies  is  mentioned,  you  muft  reckon  by  this  Piajlre. 

4.  The  Ducado  de  Plata  Nueva  =  to  fixteen  Reals  Vellon, 
and  feventeen  Maravedis. 

‘  “  4  •-  >  ‘  •  *N-  <  .  ,  ”*  - 

5.  The  Ducado  de  Plata  doble  =  to  twenty  Reals  Vellon,  and 
twenty-five  Maravedis,  and  44  of  a  Maravedi. 

In  regard  to  their  effe&ive  filver  fpecie,  in  the  firft  place  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  has  no  imprefs  of  any  royal  head ;  that  whenever 
it  has  a  fhield,  or  coat  of  arms  on  it,  it  is  coined  in  Old  Spain, 
if  it  be  ftruck  before  the  year  17331  the  American  filver  money 
ftruck  before  that  period,  having  only  the  croj's  and  the  jiumerals. 
But  fince  the  year  1733,  the  American  filver  money  has  been  the 
fame  with  that  of  Old  Spain. 

* 

The  Real  de  Vellon  is  the  fmallefi:  piece  of  their  filver  coin ; 
obferve  only,  that  though  it  be  of  Silver ,  yet  it  is  called  Vellon 
Money,  that  is  Copper  Money  :  the  reafon  is,  that  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  Copper  coin,  but  when  they  came  afterwards  to  ftrike  it 
in  Silver ,  they  ftill  retained  the  old  name.  The  effedt  of  this 
hath  been,  that  when  merchants  fay  Vellon  Money,  they  mean 
Silver ,  and  now  call  the  Copper  Cobre,  or  Calderilla. 

The  Pefo  Duro,  Gourdo,  Dollar,  or  famous  Spanijh  piece  of 
Eight ,  is  now  tolerably  well  known  in  England  ;  there  are  four 
forts  of  thefe  Dollars ;  two  fquarc,  one  of  Lima,  and  one  of 
Seville;  two  of  the  round  fort,  one  with  pillars,  and  one  with¬ 
out  pillars.  There  have  been  no  fquare  Do]  lars  coined  fince  the 
year  1733.  Philip  V.  then  ordered  that  t  hey  fhould  ftrike  only 
die  round  and  milled.  The  Dollars  of  Ferdinand  VI.  have 
the  arms  of  Castile  and  Leon  on  a  fhield  quarterly ;  the  arms 
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of  France  on  an  efeutcheon  of  pretence  under  a  regal  crowrjv 

The  legend- - FERDND.  VI.  D.  G.  HISPAN.  ET  1ND. 

REX. 

On  the  reverfe — two  globes  under  a  regal  coronet,  between 
two  pillars,  with  coronets  inftead  of  capitals,  labelled  with  the 
motto  PL  VS  VLTRA.  Legend,  VTRAQVE  VNVM.  Thefe 
are  called  Colunario,  becaufe  of  the  ‘pillars ;  they  weigh  exactly 
one  ounce  of  Elver,  and  their  proportion  between  the  Elver  and 
gold,  is  exactly  as  1 5  r:  1  j  fifteen  of  thefe  being  equal  to  the 
Doblon  de  a  Ocho,  which  is  alfo  exactly  an  ounce  of  Gold. — 
When  the  exchange  of  this  piece  is  at  fifty-two  pence,  the  Eng- 
lifh  gain  four  per  cent. 

As  Silver  has  been  fcarcer  in  England  than  Gold thefe 
Dollars  have  been  imported  there  with  great  advantage,  while 
the  fmall  Spanifii  Gold  Crown,  of  exactly  the  fame  value ,  hath 
pafied  unnoticed.  The  price  given  for  them  by  the  Bank  of 
-England  having  been  from  five  fhillings,  to  five  and  four- 
pence  per  ounce  :  and  of  late,  till  the  taking  of  the  Hermione,, 
fo  high  as  5  s.  8  d.  and  5  s.  10  d. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  Piece  of  Eight ,  was  originally  owing 
to  its  value  ;  it  was  a  Real,  or  Dollar,  of  eight  Reals  of  plate 
currency.  But  there  being  now  three  diftincft  pieces  of  Eight, 
fiill  in  ufe,  this  hath  bred  fome  confufion  :  the  reafon  of  this  va¬ 
riety  is  however  eafily  to  be  accounted  for. — — The  old  Piece  of 
Eight  was,  as  I  faid,  originally  in  value  eight  Reals  of  Plate  ; 
this  by  currency  in  time  loft  fomething,  almoft  half  a  Real  of 
Plate,  and  went  at  laft  for  fifteen  Reals  Vellon,  and  two  Mara- 
vedis.  But  when  they  came  to  coin  better  fpecie,  to  make  this 
Dollar  a  more  valuable,  and  fairer  coin,  they  added  the  value  of 
two  Peals  of  Plate  to  it,  which  brought  it  to  its  modern  ftand- 
ard,  namely  twenty  Reals  Vellon. — Yet  ftill,  as  many  of  the 
old  pieces  of  Eight  ftill  remained,  the  merchants  were  fo  bigot- 
ted  to  their  old  calculation  of  fifteen  Reals,  and  two  Maravedies, 
that  they  ftill  kept  up  that  computation,  and  it  remains  even 
now,  though  the  pieces  themfelves  are  now  no  more,  and  is 
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what  they  call  reckoning  by  the  Piajire.  This  accounts  for  two 
of  the  Pieces  of  Eight,  that  of  twenty  Reals,  and  the  imaginary 
Piaftre. 

The  exchange  of  the  Piajire  is  now  at  par,  or  forty  pence. 
The  third  Piece  of  Eight  is  that  of  Seville,  of  the  year  171  8* 
and  was  ftruck  upon  the  old  principle  of  eight  Reals  of  plate  cur¬ 
rency,  or  fixteen  Vellon,  which  it  now  goes  for  :  but  thefe  are 
rare,  and  do  not  often  occur.  But  remember,  that  the  three 
Reals  de  a  Ocho,  or  Pieces  of  Eight,  are  that  imaginary  one  of 
fifteen  Reals  Vellon,  and  two  Maravedies,  of  fixteen  Reals  Vel¬ 
lon  of  Seville,  and  the  modern  one  of  twenty  Reals  Vellon. 

In  the  year  1726,  Philip  ordered,  that  old  Silver  Pieces  of 
Eight  fhould  pafs  for  Nine  Reals  of  Provincial  plate,  and  one 
half,  that  is  for  nineteen  Reals  Vellon,  one  lefs  than  the  prefent 
currency.  At  this  time  there  was  a  general  recall  of  the  fmal- 
ler  filyer  monies  to  the  Mint. 

,  T  r  f  v  '  r~\  r\  T  •-*-  ■  r  k 

In  the  year  1 728,  Philip  ordered  a  junta  to  regulate  the  mints 
and  monies,  which  ordained  that  the  Reals  a  8°.  and  a  40. 
fhould  be  round  and  milled  at  the  edges,  and  of  iixty-eight 
Reals  of  Plate  the  mark  :  that  the  old  Real  de  a  Ocho  fhould  pafs 
thenceforward  for  ten  Reals  of  Plate,  that  is  twenty  Vellon  5 
and  the  P^eal  a  Quatro  for  five  Reals  of  Plate ;  the  mark  for 
eighty  Reals  ;  the  ounce  for  ten  Reals  of  Plate,  or  twenty  Vel¬ 
lon,  and  fo  on. 

'c  i  .  :  i ,  “  ;>  j 

Of  the  Spanish  Gold  Money. 

There  were  anciently  only  four  Spanifh  Gold  coins,  and  thefe 
divided  by  a  very  fair  and  goodly  proportion ;  the  Doblon  of 
eight,  the  4>  the  -L,  the  ±. ;  exactly  the  equal  and  diredt  divifions 
of  an  ounce  of  Gold  ;  lince  that  they  have  added  a  * :  and  their 
Gold  Money  Rands  thus  : 

...  jTL.  *r  ■•♦  **#*  'i  T  1  \ 

1.  The  Efcudito  de  Oro,  or  little  Gold  Crown  =  to  twenty 
Reals  Vellon* 


2*  The 
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2.  The  Efcudo  de  Oro,  or  large  Gold  Crown,  equal  to  thirty- 
feven  Reals,  and  twenty-two  Maravedis. 

i  1  4  .  to 

3.  The  Doblon  de  a  Cinco,  or  Gold  Piftole,  =  to  feventy- 
five  Reals,  and  ten  Maravedis. 

4.  The  Doblon  de  a  Quatro,  or  double  Gold  Piftole,  =  to 
150  Reals,  and  twenty  Maravedis. 

5.  The  Doblon  de  a  Ocho,  or  Gold  piece  of  Eight,  or  four 
Gold  Piftoles,  —  to  301  Reals,  and  fix  Maravedis. 

*  1  C  '  1  t  »  *  * '  I  V  *  i  ‘  |  *  •  •  >  T  f rjQl 

The  Spaniards  have  alfo  two  imaginary  fpecies  in  the  Gold, 
the  Dobla  de  Oro ,  or  Double  Ducat,  =  to  fourteen  Reals,  and 
nine  Maravedis — and  is  ufed  only  by  phyficians  and  chymifts — 
and  the  commercial  nominal  Piftole  of  fixty  Reals  Vellon. 

»  '  •  •  *  *  i.C  .  hw  4.  i  £  .  4  *  w'  ii  7  .  V  4  oL  1/  v.'  i  .*  I .  J  ^  I  D  I  :  j  R  ,  ^ 

The  Doblon  of  Eight  was  originally  worth  eight  Half  Piftoles, 
and  thence  took  its  name — El  Doblon  de  a  Ocho  Efcudos.  It  is 
at  prefent  but  one  Real  more  in  value,  becaufe  feventy-nve  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  four,  makes  3005  but  its  currency  is  301  Reals,  and 
fix  Maravedis.  Obferve,  that  there  are  no  pillars  upon  any  of 

the  Spanifh  Gold  Money.  - 

■ 

In  the  year  1728,  Philip  ordered,  that  the  Doblon  de  a  Ocho 
fhould  pals  for  fixteen  old  Pieces  of  Eight,  or  twenty  Provincial 
Dollars  j  the  Doblon  a  Quatro  for  eight  of  thofe  Pefos  5  the  Dob- 
ion  a  Dos  for  four;  the  Efcudo  for  two,  or  twenty  Reals  of 
Plate.  ;;  ' 

There  are  three  forts  of  the  Gold  Doblon  a  Ocho.  (1.)  The 
American,  or  of  Lima,  fquare,  with  the  crofs,  and  the  nu¬ 
meral.  (2  )  With  the  headof  the  Prince,  as  legend,  PHILIP  V. 

D.  G.  HISPAN.  ET.  IND.  REX. - Reverfe,  arms  of  the 

King,  with  this  motto  :  TIMOR  DOMINI  INITIUM  SAPI- 
ENTIdE.  (3.)  The  third  fort  has  no  imprefs  of  the  Prince, 
“but  has  the  arms  of  the  King  under  a  regal  crown,  legend, 

*  PHILIP. 
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PHILIP.  V.  DEL  GRATIA.  On  the  reverfi,  a  crofs,  with 
this  motto :  HISPANIARVM.  REX. 

■  '  ’’'-I  «r  ■  * 

Having:  now  concluded  the  account  of  the  Spanifh  money, 
I  fhall  refer  the  reader  to  the  following  Table,  which  will  Ihow 
at  one  view,  the  reduction  of  all  the  fpecies  of  it  into  Englifh 
money \  and  it.  is  hoped  the  Table  will  be  found  both  new  and 
accurate..  r  -  )  c 

.*>•  ?*”'  '..m)  ink  •  a  li  t<  »  n'J  i 

■  •  ;  >  ■  •  ■  m  * 

A  T  A  B  L  E,  /hewing  the  Value  o/  Spanish  Coi  ns. 

in  English  Money. 


.  Reals  Vellon, 


s- 

*1 

2 

2i 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 


10 


11 

1 1  and  1  Maravedis,. . 

12 
*3 
»4 

14  and  9  Maravedis, 


Maravedis.  1. 

S. 

d. 

f. 

i 

V 

*3* 

Maravedi. 

2 

(  j 

a 

3 

Ochavo. 

•>  *  * 

3  s 

I 

Quarto. 

4 

6| 

2 

8 

12 f 

1 

Two  Quartos^ 

25|  , 

2 

C  Real  de  Vellon,  or  Half  Real  de 

34; 

2 

[  Plata. 

42 1 

3 

2 

The  Pillar’d  Half  Real  of  Plate. 

68 

5 

*T 

Real  de  Plata,  or  Real  of  Silver. 

35 

7 

The  pillar’d  Real  of  Plate. 

102 

8 

136 

10 

2! 

The  Real  de  a  Dos,  or  curr  Pefct^s 

170 

I 

1 

The  pillar’d  Real  de  a  Dos. 

204 

I 

4 

238 

I 

6 

2| 

272 

1 

9 

*3 

The  Seville  Half  Dollar. 

306 

2 

\ 

*  The  Real  de  a  Quatro,  or  Medio 
l  Pefo,  (i.  e.  Half  Piece  of  Eight.) 

340 

% 

2 

The  nominal  Efcudo  Vellon  is 

1  of  the  fame  value.  Nine  of  thefe 
L  make  a  Pound  Sterling. 

374 

2 

S 

'  The  nominal  Ducado  de  Vellon, 

5 

2 

*** 

,  or  Copper  Ducat, 

408  - 

2 

8 

442 

2 

10 

476 

3 

1 

1  The  nominal  Doblo  de  0 to,  or 

3 

.] 

3j 

[  Gold  double.  . 

510 

a 

4-, 

Real 
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Reals  Vellon. 


Maravedls.  1.  s.  d.  f. 


1 5  and  2  Maravedis, 

16  .  544- 

id  dnii  17  Ktaravidis, 

■7  '  578 

18  1  (  6it 

19  : 


,  1 r 


4 

6 

8 


20 


646 

680 


2o*nd  25^  Maravedis, 

21 


22 

*3 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 
3° 
3* 
3  z 


7*4 

748 

782 

816 

850 

884 

918 

952 

986 

IOZO 

1054 

1088 


* 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 


4  7 
4  8 

;  4  to 

.  5,  * 

5  4 

5  6 


,  C  The  old  Piece  of  Eight,  orPiafoe 

r\  nominal. 


2-j  The  Seville  Dollar. 


C  The  Dacado  de  Plata  Nueva,  or 
£  nominal  Ducat  of  new  plate. 


1^ 


5 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

7 


9 


5 

8 

10 

1 


, 

*r 


2! 

1 T 


2f 


33 

1122 

7 

4 

3  + 

1 1 56 

7 

6 

35 

1190 

7 

9 

30 

1224 

8 

37 

1258 

8 

2 

37  and  22  Maravedis, 

8 

4 

38 

1202 

8 

5 

39 

1326 

C  ' 

8 

8 

40 

1360 

8 

10 

41 

*394 

b 

1 

42 

1428 

V 

4 

43 

1462 

9 

6 

44 

1496 

9 

9 

45 

*53° 

ro 

46 

1564 

10 

2 

47 

1398 

, 

JO 

5 

4S 

1632 

fb 

8 

49 

1666 

10 

10 

50 

i  790 

1 1 

f 

51 

*7  34 

c 

fi 

4 

52 

1 768 

11 

6 

53 

1802 

1 

1 1 

9 

54 

1 836 

12 

5? 

1870 

1 2 

2 

56 

1904 

12 

5 

5  7 

193S 

$ 

rz 

8 

58 

)  9  7  2  ■ 

1 2 

10 

S9 

iooSi 

*3 

I 

2| 

1  S 


>3 


I  i 


Real  de  a  Ocho,  Pefo  Gourdo,  or 
Piece  of  Eight;  the  little  Gold 
Crown  is  of  the  fame  value. 

The  Ducato  de  Plata  Doble. 


** 


*T 


2| 


2* 


The  Efcudo  de  Oro,  or  large 
Gold  Crown. 


o  7 


Reals 
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Reals  Vcllon. 

Maravedis 

I. 

60 

2040 

0 

61 

2074 

0 

62 

2108 

0 

63 

2142 

0 

64 

2176 

0 

65 

2210 

0 

66 

2244 

0 

67 

2278 

0 

68 

2312 

0 

69 

2336 

0 

70 

2370 

0 

7i 

2404 

0 

72 

2438 

0 

73. 

2472 

0 

74 

2506 

0 

75 

2540 

0 

75  and  10  Maravedis, 

0 

76 

2574 

0 

77 

2608 

0 

78 

2642 

0 

79 

2676 

0 

80 

2710 

0 

81 

2744 

0 

82 

2778 

0 

83 

2812 

0 

84 

2846 

0 

85 

2880 

0 

86 

2914 

0 

87 

2948. 

0 

88 

2982 

0 

89 

3016 

0 

9° 

3040 

1 

1 50  and  20  Maravedis, 

1 

180 

2 

27° 

3 

301  and  6  Maravedis, 

3 

360 

4 

45° 

5 

540 

6 

630 

7 

720 

8 

810 

9 

goo 

10 

990 

1 1 

1080 

- 

12 

1170 

13 

1260 

H 

135° 

*5 

1440 

16 

153° 

17 

1620 

]  8 

1710 

16 

1800 

20 

s.  d.  f. 

13  40  The  nominal  or  common  Piflole. 

13  6  2f 

>3  9 

14  00 

14  2  2§ 

H  5 

14  80 

H  1°  2| 

*5  1  li 

!5  4° 

15  6  z\ 

15  9  it 

16  00 

l6  2  2§ 

l6  5  ij 

16  80 

16  82  The  Doublon  of  Gold.. 

16  10  2\ 

1 7  1  i| 

17  4  o 

17  6  2f 

>7  9  i| 

18  00 

l8  2  2§ 

18  5  1 1 

18  80 

18  10  2* 

19  1  ij 

19  4  o 

19  6  2f 

19  9  if 

o  00 

13  52  The  Doublon  de  a  Quatro  of  Gold, 

o  00 
o  00 

6  11  o  The  Doublon  de  a  Ocho  of  Gold, 

o  00 
o  00 
o  00 
o  00 
000 
000 
000 
o  00 
o  00 
o  00 
o  0  0 

000 
000 
o  00 
o  00 
o  00 
o  00 
O  o 
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An  ACCOUNT  of 

5 

Reals  Vellon. 

1. 

s. 

1 

d.  : 

Reals  Vellon. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

1890 

21 

0 

0 

5490  - 

61 

0 

0 

1980 

22 

0 

0 

5580 

62 

0 

0 

2070 

23 

0 

0 

5670 

63 

0 

0 

2160 

24 

0 

0 

5760 

64 

0 

0 

2250 

25 

0 

0 

5850 

fs 

0 

0 

2340 

26 

0 

0 

5940 

66 

0 

0 

2430 

27 

0 

0 

6030 

67 

0 

0 

2520 

28 

0 

0 

6120 

68 

0 

0 

2610 

29 

0 

0 

6210 

69 

0 

0 

2700 

30 

0 

0 

6300 

70 

0 

0 

2790 

31 

0 

0 

6390 

7* 

0 

0 

2880 

32 

0 

0 

6480 

72 

0 

0 

297° 

33 

0 

0 

6570 

73 

0 

0 

3060 

34 

0 

0  ■ 

6660 

7+ 

0 

0 

3^0 

35 

0 

0 

6750 

75 

0 

0 

3240 

36 

0 

0 

6840 

76 

0 

0 

333o 

37 

0 

0 

6930 

77 

0 

0 

34zo 

38 

0 

0 

7020 

78 

0 

0 

3S10 

39 

0 

0 

7110 

79 

0 

0 

3600 

40 

0 

0 

7200 

80 

a 

0 

3690 

4i 

0 

0 

7290 

81 

0 

0 

3780 

42 

0 

0 

7380 

82 

0 

0 

3870 

43 

0 

0 

7470 

83 

0 

0 

3960 

44 

0 

0 

75<5o 

84 

0 

0 

4050 

45 

0 

0 

7650 

8> 

0 

0 

4140 

46 

0 

0 

7740 

86 

0 

0 

4230 

47 

0 

0 

7830 

87 

0 

0 

4320 

48 

0 

0 

7920 

88 

0 

0 

44 10 

49 

0 

0 

8010 

89 

0 

0 

4500 

50 

0 

0 

8100 

90 

0 

0 

4590 

5* 

0 

0 

8190 

91 

0 

0 

4680 

52 

0 

0 

8280 

92 

0 

0 

4770 

53 

0 

0 

8370 

93 

0 

0 

4860 

54 

0 

0 

8460 

94 

0 

0 

4950 

55 

0 

0 

8550 

93 

0 

0 

5°4° 

56 

0 

0 

8640 

96 

0 

0 

5*3° 

57 

0 

0 

8/30 

97 

0 

0 

52*5 

58 

0 

0 

8820 

98 

0 

0 

53*o 

59 

0 

0 

8910 

99 

0 

0 

5400 

j6o 

0 

0 

9000 

t 

100 

0 

0 

^  TABL 

E  c/En 
reduced  to 

G  L  I  S  H 

Span 

and  Portugal 

1  s  h  Computation . 

Money, 

1. 

$. 

d. 

R.  V. 

Mar, 

Sixpence 

0 

0 

6 

2 

84 

Shilling 

0 

1 

0 

4 

*7 

Half  a  Crown 

0 

2 

6 

1 1 

84 

A  Crown 

0 

5 

0 

22 

17 

Half  a  Pound  Sier. 

0 

10 

0 

45 

0 

Half 


l 


4 


T  H  T 

SPAN 

IS 

H 

MONEY. 

r 

1. 

s. 

d. 

R.  V. 

Mar. 

Half  a  Guinea 

0 

10 

6 

47 

A  Pound  Ster. 

1 

0 

0 

90 

0 

A  Guinea 

1 

1 

0 

94 

17 

Moidore 

V 

7 

0 

1 2 1 

17 

A  Pound  and  a  Half 

I 

10 

0 

*35 

0 

*  A  Six  and  Thirty 

1' 

16 

0 

162 

0 

A  Three  Pound  Twelve 

3 

12 

0 

324 

0 

*  N.  B.  Six  and  Thirties,  or  Portugal  Pieces,  exchange  in  this  country  at  great 
lofs:  They  will  give  at  Corunna  only  152,  or  at  moft  1 56  Reals  5  at  Madrid  fomething 
more.  The  par  is  162  ReaU* 
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LETTER 


The  State  of  Agriculture. 


Soil  of  Spain  is  naturally  dry,  and  is  rendered  Rill  more 
Jl  fo,  by  reafon  of  the  great  heats,  which  parch  up  the  fprings 
and  brooks,  and  by  the  want  of  rain  to  refresh  the  earth  at  pro¬ 
per  feafons.  Of  this  a  remarkable  inftance  happened  about  five 
years  ago,  when  it  had  not  rained  in  Castile  for  nineteen 
months  together. 

The  general  furface  of  the  country,  if  you  except  the  two 
Castiles,  is  uneven,  fcarped,  and  mountainous. — It  has  been 
doubted  by  the  Abbe  de  ^  V eray,  and  others,  whether  there 
ever  were  any  mines  of  filver  in  Spain,  becaufe  the  Spaniards  at 
prefent  work  none :  but  this  prefumption  has  been  ill  founded. 
I  am  told,  that  it  is  a  Randing  maxim  of  Spanifh  policy,  not 
to  work  any  of  their  mines  in  Europe,  as  long  as  thofe  of 
America  will  fupply  them.  It  is  a  certain  fad:,  that  there  are 
man yjilver  mines  difperfed  throughout  Spain,  and  at  Guadal¬ 
canal  in  Andalusia  in  particular. — Englifhmeiih&vt  gone  over 
there,  and  have  examined  the  very  ore,  and  have  found  it  fo  pro- 
mifing,  that  fome  have  been  fanguine  enough  to  offer  to  contrad 


*  But  a  modem  writer  has  well  confuted  this  opinion. — His  words  are,  “La 
prudence  Efpagnole,  qui  ne  fonge  pas  tant  au  prefent,  qu’elle  ni  penfe  auffi  aP 
avenir,  ne  veut  pas  qu’on  y  touche,  tandis  que  ceiles  des  Indes  auront  dequoi  four- 
nir.  Je  trouve  quec’eft  fagement  fait  a  eux. 
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for  the  working  of  the  mines.  But  fuppofe  the  modems  had  not 
examined  into  this  point,  would  not  the  teftimony  of  the  an¬ 
cients  have  been  ftrong  enough  to  prove  it  ?  Polybius,  Stra¬ 
bo,  and  Livy,  all  affirm  it.  Cato  impofed  a  tax  upon  the 
filver  and  iron  mines,  among  the  Vergistani  :  See  Livy, 
Lib.  34. 

Notwithstanding  the  inconvenience  arifing  from  the 
drynefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  want  of  rain,  yet,  if  the  inhabitants 
were  induflrious,  and  applied  themfelves  with  affiduity  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  their  lands,  a  general  abundance  might  prevail,  which 
is  far  from  being  the  cafe  at  prefent,  for  in  many  places  there  is 
often  great  fcarcity  of  bread. 

The  genius  of  the  people  is  doubtlefs  naturally  averfe  to  toil 
and  labour.  Give  a  Spaniard  but  his  cloak,  hat,  and  fword,  his 
wine  and  his  bread,  and  he  cares  not  how  little  he  works.  An¬ 
other  great  obftrudtion  to  Agriculture  is  the  immenfe  number  of 
lazy  ecclefiajiics  in  thefe  kingdoms,  and  the  perpetual  lucceffion  of 
holidays  allowed  by  the  church,  which  deprive  the  date  of  one 
third  of  the  labour,  that  it  ought  to  receive  from  its  fubjedts. 
To  thefe  let  me  add,  the  thinnefs  of  its  population  ;  Spain  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  Granada  in  particular,  have  never  recovered  that  fa¬ 
tal  blow  of  the  expuljion  of  the  Moors  ;  the  effects  of  which  are 
felt  dill  more,  by  the  addition  of  civil  and  religious  celibacy . 
When  Philip,  on  one  hand,  banifhed  to  the  amount  of  800,000 
induftrious  infidels,  from  a  principle  of  religion,  he  ought,  on 
the  other  hand,  from  a  principle  of  policy,  to  have  fet  open 
the  gates  of  every  nunnery  and  convent  in  his  dominions.  I  have 
heard  the  number  of  thefe  ufelefs,  fequeftered  males  and  females, 
thefe  .dead  limbs  of  the  body  politic,  computed  at  no  lefs  than 
200,000  ;  but  I  believe  the  calculation  much  exaggerated. 

:  La.t oJ  has  ..  .-U  y  .  ,  <-j  :  ;  ‘  a  >d 

Besides  the  bad  confequences  arifing  from  religious  celibacy, 
their  thin  population  is  in  part  owing  to  the  derility  of  their  fe¬ 
rn  ales;  and  above  all,  to  the  vaft  emigrations  of  their  people  to 
America. 

i.i  ‘  1  To 
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To  remedy  thefe  defects,  the  miniftry,  in  Philip  Ill’s  and 
Philip  IWs  time,  offered  vafl:  premiums  to  promote  marriage 
and  agriculture.  But  their  imprudent  fchemes  of  policy  in  other- 
in  ftances  have  rendered  thofe  patriot  laws  almofl  ineffectual. 

Another  unfavourable  eircumftance  to  agriculture  is,  there 
being  no  exportation  of  corn  allowed  in  Spain  from  one  province 
to  another,  except  for  the  King’s  life,  the  exigencies  of  the  fleet, 
army,  and  fuch  occafions.  In  confequence  of  this  bad  policy, 
they  are  obliged  to  fend  to  Barbary  and  Africa,  or  to 
England  for  corn ;  for,  it  is  morally  impoflible  but  the  harvefl: 
rnufl  fail  annually  in  fome  one  province  or  other,  and  then  that 
province  muft  be  fupplied  from  abroad.  Indeed,  the  tranfporta- 
tioa  of  it  to  any  great  diftance  is  almofl:  impracticable  ;  for  their 
large  rivers  being  left  in  their  natural  fliate,  are  not  navigable. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  perfuaded,  that  they  look  upon  all 
fuch  improvements,  in  fome  meafure,  as  JinfuL  What  fhall  we 
fay  fuperjiition  will  not  perfuade  men  to,  when  we  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  curious  deliberation  of  a  council  of  fliate,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  ? — When  a  company  of  Dutch  contractors  of¬ 
fered  that  Prince,  to  make  the  Tagus  navigable  to  Lisbon,  at 
their  own  expence,  provided  they  were  allowed  a  toll,  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  years,  upon  fuch  goods  as  were  fent  by  water- 
carriage  that  way :  for  they  intended  to  render  the  Manfanares 
navigable  from  Madrid  to  where  it  falls  into  the  ‘Tagus. — The 
Council  of  Castile  having  long  deliberated  upon  that  propofal, 
made  at  laffc  this  remarkable  determination  :  “  That  if  it  had 
**  pleafed  God,  that  thefe  two  rivers  fhould  have  been  navigable, 
“  he  would  not  have  wanted  human  affiftance  to  have  made  them 
“  fuch  :  but,  as  he  has  not  done  it,  it  is  plain  he  did  not  think  it 
“  proper  that  it  ihould  be  done.  To  attempt  it,  therefore,  would 
“  be  to  violate  the  decrees  of  his  providence,  and  to  amend  the 
“  imperfections  which  he  delignedly  left  in  his  works.” 

But  befides  this  defeCt  in  their  rivers,  they  have  opened  very 
few  roads  for  carriages ;  in  many  places  there  being  fcarce 

x  •  6  room 
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room  even  for  a  mule  to  pafs  by.  Another  difadvantage  to  agri¬ 
culture  is,  that  where  the  land  happens  to  be  let  to  a  tenant, 
which  is  not  often  the  cafe,  the  fale  of  the  eftate  voids  the  leafe  ; 
from  whence  comes  their  Spanifh  proverb.  Vent  a  dejhdze  renta. 
— Thhe  fale  frees  yon  from  rent.  This  is  fo  diredtly  contrary  to  our 
law,  and  the  equity  of  the  thing,  that  the  difcouragement  to  the 
farmer  need  not  be  infified  on. 

The  military  fpirit  of  thefe  people,  which  has  always  pre¬ 
vailed,  has  no  doubt  given  them  a  contempt  for  agriculture. 
Whoever  travels  over  Spain,  will  be  grieved  to  fee  fuch  vail 
tracks  of  fine  land,  turned  to  fo  little  advantage  great  part  of  it 
not  tilled,  and  that  which  is,  done  in  fo  carelefs  and  flovenly  a 
manner,  as  to  produce  a  Harved  crop  of  corn,  even  in  fpots 
where  they  might  command  the  mod;  abundant  harveH.  Their 
corn  is  ufually  choaked  up  with  Hones,  filth,  and  weeds  of  every 
kind.  There  cannot  be  a  Hronger  proof  given  of  the  fertility  of  the 
foil  in  Spain,  than  its  producing  fo  much  as  it  doth,  when  you 
confider  how  little  labour  they  bellow  upon  it.  When  they 
plow,  they  fcarce  do  more  than  juft  fcratch  the  furface  of  the 
ground  with  a  flight  furrow ;  after  the  firfl  plowing,  they  let  the 
earth  lie  for  a  few  days,  and  then  they  fow ,  the  Wheat  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  the  Barley  in  February  :  when  this  is  done,  they 
feldom  ufe  the  Harrow,  but  plow  it  over  again,  in  order  to  cover 
the  feed.  Thus  it  Hands  till  June  or  July,  at  which  time  they 
cut  it  down.  The  Barley  is  rarely  bound  in  fheafs,  and  the 
Wheat  not  always.  Neither,  however,  are  carried  into  Barns  ; 
but  they  lay  it  down  on  fome  clean  dry  hillock,  and  then  their 
mules  come  with  a  drag,  and  tread  or  beat  out  the  com ;  it  is  a 
fhorter  method  than  our  threfhing .  The  winnowing  there  is 
done  Hill  eafier,  by  only  throwing  the  corn  up  into  the  air. 

Such  is  the  general  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  that  many  of  them  will  neither  reap  nor  gather  in  their  own 
corn.  I  fhould  except,  however,  the  induHrious  Gallicians, 
who,  with  great  numbers  out  of  France,  from  Auvergne 
and  Languedoc,  annually  travel  over  all  Spain,  to  be  its  huf- 
bandmen. 
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The  corn,  when  cut  down,  ufually  lies  expofed  upon  fome 
dry  high  ground  for  a  month  or  fix  weeks  :  as  it  muft  therefore 
be  watched  by  night,  they  build  fmall  huts  to  lodge  in.  Thefe 
places  being  moll  commonly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great 
towns,  it  is  the  evening  diverlion  of  the  Spaniards,  at  this  feafon, 
to  walk  out  to  thefe  Eras ,  (or  Areas)  as  they  call  them,  to  form 
parties  there  ;  fome  fitting,  others  playing  on  the  guittar,  others 
tinging  and  dancing  Sequedillas  or  Fundungos.  During  the  heats, 
the  cool  air  of  thofe  riting  grounds  is  pleafant,  and  the  fcene 
odd  enough.  They  frequently  flay  out  late  at  thefe  entertain¬ 
ments.  The  ladies  of  fafhion  at  Madrid  fometimes  partake  of 
them. 

Strange  as  this  manner  of  treading  out  the  corn  upon  the 
ground,  and  in  the  duff,  may  appear  to  us,  yet  I  do  not  find  that 
it  receives  any  damage  from  this  practice ;  for  it  is  all  of  the 
hard  fort,  and  their  flour  is  fine  and  white,  not  inferior  to  any  in 
England.  This  method  of  treading  out  the  corn  is,  however, 
undoubtedly  not  lefs  ancient  than  the  time  of  Moses,  as  may  be 
feen  in  Scripture.  When  the  corn  is  thus  trodden  out,  they 
carry  it  into  the  public  granary,  from  whence  it  is  difpenfed  to 
the  people,  by  particular  magiftrates,  a  board  being  appointed 
for  that  purpofe  :  this  they  call  ‘Junta  de  los  Abajlos. 

Little  elle  is  fown  in  Spain,  but  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Rye ;  to 
the  mules  they  ufually  give  chopped Jlraw,  and  thefe  animals  will 
undergo  amazing  fatigue,  upon  fuch  poor  food.  The  Spanifh  horfe 
are  likewife  commonly  fed  with  chopped  draw,  and  it  gives 
them  the  fineft  coat  imaginable ;  but  when  they  are  upon  hard 
fervice,  they  give  them  Barley ;  the  richer  fort,  indeed,  give 
their  mules  barley.  The  Spaniards  make  little  ufe  of  oats,  'tho’ 
there  are  fome  few  fields  of  it  to  be  met  with. 

When  1  fpeak  of  the  Spanifh  Agriculture,  I  mean  the  gejjeral 
flate  of  it  in  Spain  ;  for  fome  parts  of  the  country  are  certainly 
much  more  tilled  and  improved  than  others ;  which  muft  be  the  cafe 
in  all  countries  :  thus,  for  inftance,  when  you  pafs  the  Sierra 
Morena,  or  that  craggy  faw  of  mountains,  by  which  you  enter 
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into  Andalusia,  the  fcene  is  agreeably  changed,  the  country 
chearfuller,  all  tilled  to  corn,  or  planted  with  olives ;  the  villages 
neat  and  clean  ;  but  even  here  induftry  is  wanting ;  no  inclofures, 
no  trees,  but  vines  and  olives. 

From  Corduba  to  Seville  you  pafs  over  a  ruder  country, 
lefs  cultivated,  and  abounding  in  olives,  and  fome  vineyards. 
The  country,  however,  about  Granada,  Murcia,  Valen¬ 
cia,  and  Barcelona,  has  been  of  late  years  very  nobly  culti¬ 
vated  and  improved  :  in  that  latter  city,  in  particular,  there  is  fo 
much  induftry,  that  you  would  be  apt  to  think  the  people  were 
not  Spaniards.  In  the  environs,  alfo,  of  the  two  former  cities,  the 
country  is  one  continued  garden,  abounding  with  all  forts  of  me¬ 
lons,  gourds,  pimentos,  and  garden  herbs,  interlperfed  with 
plats  of  corn,  maize,  rice,  hemp,  &c.  all  growing  under  the  fhade 
of  mulberry-trees,  which  cover  the  whole  country :  they  have 
peas,  cauliflowers,  fallads,  beans,  &c.  frefti  from  their  gar¬ 
dens,  without  the  help  of  an  hot-houfe,  in  the  middle  of  our 
winter. 

With  regard  to  the  other  provinces ;  in  Biscay  they  attend 
chiefly  to  their  Iron  manufactures,  and  fo  of  courfe  pay  lefs  regard 
to  agriculture.  Asturias  is  all  mountainous  and  woody,  ex¬ 
cepting  where  they  have  laid  the  forefts  wafte  for  the  fupply  of 
their  navy.  I  fay  laid  them  wafte,  becaufe,  through  their  unlkil- 
fulnefs  in  cutting  and  felling  the  timber,  and  a  carelefs  prodigality 
in  the  manner  of  doing  it,  they  have  cut  down  as  much  of  the 
nobleft  wood,  to  build  a  few  men  of  war ,  as  would  have  ferved 
the  Spanilh  navy  for  fome  years.  A  gentleman,  who  lately  tra¬ 
velled  that  way,  aflured  me,  that  the  Asturias,  in  this  re- 
fpeCt,  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  plundered  province,  than  of 
a  country  in  the  hands  of  its  own  mafters. 

I r.  ';>{'} « o'  .  r::  -  - 

The  two  Castiles  are  miferably  cultivated ;  LEONworfe; 
but  fome  parts  of  Gallici a  are  fine j  and  though  their  atten¬ 
tion  to,  and  fkill  in  agriculture,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of 
the  fouthern  provinces  of  Spain,  yet  it  Las  no  mean  appear¬ 
ance. 
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One  of  the  late  minifters  tried  to  introduce  the  Englijh  Jlyle  of 
agriculture  into  Spain,  within  thefe  few  years:  and  fent  for 
ploughs,  harrows,  and  other  implements  and  tools  of  hufbandry 
from  London.  But  when,  he  came  to  teach  his  Caftilian  pea- 
fants,  the  ufe  and  application  of  thefe  ruftic  arms,  they  had  no 
lefs  averfion  to  them,  than  the  Spanifh  troops  have  now  to  the 
Pruffian  military  exercife.  They  tried  to  work  with  them,  but  in 
vain.  The  Don  will  as  foon  quit  his  ikin',  as  his  habits  and  pre¬ 
judices.  So  they  laid  the  tools  down  very  quietly,  and  told  the 
minifter,  <c  Que  no  fe  puede  trabajar  con  inftrumentos  femijantes 
“  a  los  Ynglefes— That  it  was  impojjible  to  work  with  fuch  tools  as 
“  the  Englijh.” 

With  regard  to  Climate ,  the  Spaniards  certainly  breathe  the 
purefl  air,  well  iuited  to  fuch  conftitutions  as  are  not  fubjedt  to 
cholic s,  particularly  to  what  is  called  the  dry  cholic.  It  is  too  thin 
and  fubtle  to  agree  with  confumptive  difpoiitions ;  but  to  fuch 
whofe  conftitutions  are  found,  and  unimpaired  by  hereditary  or 
acquired  diftempers,  there  are  few  better  climates  in  the  world. 
In  Gallicia  the  air  is  more  impregnated  with  vapours  and 
moifture ;  but  in  general,  there  is  neither  mift  nor  cloud,  and  you 
have  the  moft  ferene  azure  fky  conftantly  over  your  head,  that 
can  be  imagined. 

In  winter,  the  cold  is  not  of  fo  freezing  a  nature  as  in  Eng¬ 
land,  nor  does  it  numb  the  extremities  in  the  fame  manner; 
but  it  is  of  a  more  piercing  and  fubtle  kind ;  wherefore  great 
*  care  muft  be  taken  at  thofe  feafons  to  guard  well  the  breaft  and 
lungs.  Fire  is  as  much  wanted  at  Madrid,  in  the  midft  of 
winter,  as  in  London,  and  yet  they  ufe  braziers  in  general,  and 
but  few  chimneys*  In  June,  July,  Auguft,  and  part  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  heats  are  very  oppreflive ;  during  the  hours  of  heat,  to 
be  ftill,  with  as  little  light  in  the  room  as  poflible,  is  the  only 
way  to  be  tolerably  cool.  Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  regard 
to  the  water  all  over  Spain,  particularly  at  Segovia,  and 
Aranjuez;  for  in  thofe  places,  if  drank  without  proper  cau¬ 
tion,  it  will,  have  the  moft  fatal  effedts.  The  fureft  prefervative 
is  to  boil  it,  or  to  put  an  hot  iron  into  it,  before  you  drink  it.  The 
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water,  indeed,  of  Madrid,  is  excellent,  particularly  that  of  the 
fountain  of  the  Recole tos.  The  court  of  Spain  have  given  it 
the  ftrongeft  recommendation  poffible,  for  they  have  fent  water 
from  Madrid  even  to  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Philip,  as  far 
as  Italy. 

*  /  * 

You  may  find  fome  Trees  in  Spain  not  very  common  in  other 
countries.  The  olive  tree,  green  oak,  and  mulberry  tree,  abound 
there -,  you  will  meet  with  vaft  forrefts  of  fir  and  cork  ;  of  which 
latter  they  make  ftools  and  benches,  and  apply  it  to  many  other 
domeftic  ufes.  There  are  fine  woods  of  oak  in  Estremadura 
and  Asturias  ;  fome  few  palms  and  cedars  are  likewife  found. 
Then  as  to  Fruits,  there  are  figs,  pomegranates,  oranges,  le¬ 
mons,  citrons,  dates,  capers,  walnuts,  chefnuts,  piftacho-nuts, 
raifins,  grapes,  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  plums  of  all  forts, 
pears,  apples,  mulberries,  ftrawberries,  currants,  but,  I  believe, 
no  goofeberries. 

€ 

Gardening,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barcelona 
and  Valentia,  and  fome  other  places  on  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  coaft,  is  entirely  negleCted  in  this  country.  They  have 
not  even  the  idea  of  gentlemens  country  feats,  with  gardens 
about  them,  after  the  Englifh  manner,  except  at  the  King’s  pa¬ 
laces,  or  fome  grandee’s  old  caftle.  Yet,  notwithftanding,  their 
lettuce,  fallads,  afparagus,  cellery,  cabbage,  fpinnage,  endive, 
garden  herbs,  onions,  garlick,  carrots,  turnips,  melons,  cucum¬ 
bers,  artichokes,  &c.  are  good. — The  honey  of  Spain,  where 
there  is  fo  much  wild  thyme,  is  equal  to  that  of  Hybla.  ' 

Vineyards  abound  every  where  ;  for  they  make  neither  beer, 
nor  cyder  ;  rum  is  prohibited,  and  their  brandy  is  a  wretched  fpirit, 
diftilled  from  anifeed.  Foreign  wines  are  very  difficult  to  be  had 
there  at  any  price,  except  in  the  fea-ports ;  even  the  fine  wines 
of  their  own  growth  are  by  no  means  cheap,  or  eafy  to  be  pro¬ 
cured.  What  wine  is  fold  of  foreign  growth,  is  chiefly  fome 
poor  Claret,  or  wretched  Frontiniac.  The  wines  that  are  native 
are  remarkably  ftrong  3  they  are  prelfed  out  in  the  ancient  man¬ 
ner,  fo  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  by  the  feet ;  when  thus 
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troden  out,  they  are  immediately  put  into  hog  [kins ,  fewed  up, 
and  pitched  on  the  infide  :  the  pitch  is  apt  to  give  them  a  deeper 
tint,  and  a  very  rank  tade  ;  this  the  connoifleurs  call  tailing  of 
the  Borracho.  There  are  many  fine  wines  in  Spain,  the  very 
names  of  which  I  know  not :  thofe  that  have  fallen  in  my  way 
are  the  following.  1.  Mountain .  2.  Xeres ,  or  what  we  call 

Sherry a  town  near  Cadiz.  u  Paxdrete ,  both  dry,  and 
fweet.  4.  Malaga ,  in  that  country,  what  the  Spaniards  call 
Don  Pedro  Ximenes,  from  the  name  of  a  famous  vintner  in 
that  city.  5.  Malvajia ,  in  Catalonia,  what  we  call  Malmfy. 
6.  Pint  a  de  Rota ,  or  what  we  call  Pent .  7.  Peralta.  8.  Man¬ 
tilla.  9.  Guarnacha ,  in  Catalonia.  10.  Fontcarral.  1 1. 
Mofcatel.  12.  Ribadavian.  13.  Maravella.  14.  Seges.  15. 
Mancha.  This  lad  is  the  wine  of  Don  Quixote’s  country :  it 
is  of  the  red  grape,  and  what  is  chiefly  drank,  mixed  with  water, 
by  the  court  and  gentry  at  Madrid. 

The  Spanifh  horfe  were  always  famous  ;  thofe  of  Andalusia 
are  the  mod  beautiful,  thofe  of  Asturias  the  dronged :  the 
bed  mules  are  the  Cajliliany  particularly  thofe  of  La  Mancha  . 
but  both  horfes  and  mules  are  very  dear  in  this  country; 
fifty  or  fixty  pounds  for  a  mule  is  no  extraordinary  price.  All 
travelling,  carriage,  &c .  is  generally  performed  by  mules,  not 
horfes.  In  many  places,  where  the  mules  go  with  fafety,  an 
horfe  would  fcarce  dand. 


There  are  great  plenty  of  oxen  and  cows,  though  the  Spa¬ 
niards  make  no  butter ,  oili upplying  its  place.  They  make  like- 
wife  very  little  ufe  of  cows  milk ,  goats  milk  being  only  to  be  had, 
even  at  Madrid.  They  have  black  cattle  in  great  abundance, 
and  large  flocks  of  fheep.  All  thefe  are  ufually  poor  and  lean, 
for  want  of  padure,  though  the  flefh  is  not  without  its  relifh,  and 
the  meat  is  certainly  more  fubdantial,  more  nutritious,  than  what 
is  killed  in  England. 

They  have  immenfe  droves  of  fwine,  particularly  about  Ta- 
laverade  la  Regna.  As  thefe  are  fed  with  chefnuts,  the 
pork  is  of  a  mod  exquifite  flavour.  Poultry  in  general,  except 
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the  turkies,  are  in  this  country  lean  and  dry.  There  are  great 
quantities  of  game  of  all  forts,  hares,  partridges,  &c.  but  nei¬ 
ther  fat  nor  well  flavoured.  The  venifon  is  good,  but  inferior  to 
our  own.  Rabbits  breed  and  multiply  aftonifhingly  in  Spain, 
and  are  very  good  food  •  they  were  lo  great  a  nuifance,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  that  the  Roman  foldiers  were  obliged  to  de- 
ftroy  them,  as  Strabo  tells  us.  This  made  Catullus  call 
Spain  Cuniculofa  Celtiberia.  And  Bo  chart  fays,  that  the  name 
of  Spain  came  from  the  Phoenician  Spanijiam,  which  flgnifies 
the  land  of  rabbits. 

/A;,  ,’dd  tT  T  O  M  W  7f  .lQ  Wo  V  AT  M.  'J\\ 

Fish  is  fcarce  ever  feen  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country; 


and  what  does  come  there  is  ufually  brought  in  flow.  They 
have  great  multitudes  of  craw-fifh  at  Madrid. — But  their  chief 
fupply  of  fifh  is  fent  them  by  the  Englilh  from  Newfound¬ 
land,  the  fait  ffi,  or  what  they  call  the  Bacalao.  The 
Spaniards  themfelves  indeed,  near  CAles,  fait  no  inconfiderable 
quantity  of  the  ' Thunrius ,  or  (Ton-fJh  j  and  very  excellent  it  is ; 
though  this  is  no  new  pra&ioe,  but  as  old  as  the  Roman  times ; 
for  the  Elder  Pliny  tells  us,,  “  Optima  autem  omnium  in 
Europafunt  Gaditana  Saif  ament  a- \ 
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T 7  the  Reverend  Dr.  Kennicott,  &c.  &c. 

•  fi  j  I  K  ■  15  IKl.U.l 

-■  ,  #  \  ■  9  f 

TO  thofe.  Sir,  who,  like  you,  are  great  proficients  in  the 
Hebrew  and  eaftern  languages,  there  are  perhaps  few 
countries  in  the  world  that  would  afford  them  more  pleafure 
than  this  of  Spain,  could  they  but  have  free  accefs  to  all  the 
oriental  manufcripts  it  is  known  to  contain. 

You  need  not  be  informed,  ^that  when  the  empire  of  the 
Moors  flourifhed  here,  they  had  univerfities  of  note,  at  a  time 
when  all  the  Chriftian  world,  and  the  reft  of  Spain  in  particu¬ 
lar,  was  buried  in  the  moft  difgraceful  ignorance.  The  Chrifti- 
ans  themfelves  made  no  difficulty  of  going  to  ftudy  in  thofe  femi- 
naries,  to  learn  aftronomy  and  philofophy. 

This  country  was  the  refidence  of  thofe  learned  Arabs,  Avi- 
cena,  Averroes,  Almanzor,  and  Messahallah.  It  was 
here  thofe  able  Jews  wrote  their  comments,  the  Pvabbins  Aben 
Ezra,  Moses  Ben-Maymon,  A.  Zacuth,  Benjamin,  Mo¬ 
ses  Kimchi,  and  his  fons  David  and  Joseph;  with  others, 
whofe  names  and  works  are  fo  humoroufly  defcribed  in  that 
beautiful  poem,  your  Oxford  Auftio  Davifiana. 

But  though  there  certainly  are  great  collections  of  Hebrew , 
and  other  Oriental  MSS.  remaining  in  Spain,  yet  let  me  intreat 
you.  Sir,  not  to  raife  your  expectations  too  high,  or  fanguinely 
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to  imagine,  that  you  can  derive  any  great  acceffions  to  your  new 
Edition  of  the  Bible ,  from  this  part  of  the  world.  Not  that  I  am 
without  hope  of  obtaining  fome  valuable  collations  for  your  ufe 
hereafter :  but  that  muB  be  the  work  of  much  time  and  applica¬ 
tion  :  patience  and  perfeverance  are  moB  effentially  neceflary  in 
all  your  tranfaBions  with  a  Spaniard. 

You  no  doubt  are  well  aware,  that  thofe  who  glean  after  fuch 
men  as  Ximenes,  Montanus,  and  Pere  Houbioeant,  in 
this  country,  cannot  expert  to  find  much  left,  which  they  have 
not  collated .  But  Bill  I  am  perfuaded,  from  knowing  the  genius 
of  thefe  people,  that  a  fkilful  and  diligent  enquirer  would  dis¬ 
cover  fome  Hebrew  MSS.  which  thefe  great  men  never  faw  :  fome 
have  doubtlefs  been  brought  hither  fince  their  time,  and  fome 
probably  efcaped  their  fearch. 

But,  in  order  that  you  may  fee  the  Bate  of  this  matter  more 
compleatly,  I  fend  you  inclofed  two  Letters ,  translated  from  the 
original,  written  by  a  very  learned  and  intelligent  Spaniard .  The 
frjl  will  give  you  a  full  view  of  the  Bate  of  the  Hebrew  and  Ara¬ 
bic  learning  in  this  country ;  and  the  fecond  contains  a  moB  exaB 

account  of  the  Complntenfan  Pofyglott f 

,  •  i  >  ■  ;  •  ■;  1  :  ' 

Having  ufed  my  utmoB  endeavours  to  procure  you  Some  col¬ 
lations  of  fuch  ancient  Hebrew  MSS.  of  the  Bible,  as  I  could  get 
intelligence  of  in  Spain,  it  is  but  reafonable,  that  I  fhould  give 
you.  Sir,  as  fatisfaBory  an  account  as  I  can  of  the  Beps  I  took  for 
that  purpofe. 

'  I  V  *  ;  ;  j  0  '  viY'O  ;  !  ‘H  .  '\"r  ■  *’  *  ‘i  ;  ‘j  .)  ■  • 

There  are  but  two  principal  obBacles  to  your  procuring  the 
collation  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  in  Spain  :  thefe  are,  the  abfolute 
neceBity  of  his  Catholic -MajeBy’s  permiflion  ;  and  the  difficulty 
of  finding  perfbns  of  ability,  learning,  leifure,  and  what  is  more, 
humility  fufficient  for  fuch  a  work :  for,  fliould  you  find  out  an 
ecclefiaBic  able  enough  to  go  through  this  dry  tafk,  he  may  pof- 
fibly  have  too  much  pride  to  receive  your  pay ;  and  then  what 
motive  have  you  left  to  engage  him  with  ? 


But 
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But  how  difcou  raging  foever  thefe  obftacles  may  appear,  yet 
notwithftanding,  if  there  breaks  out  no  war,  and  I  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  another  year’s  (lay  in  this  country!,  I  am  perfuaded  I 
fhall  have  the  fatisfa&ion  of  being  inftrumental  in  removing  them 
in  great  meafure. 


Upon  receiving  advices  from  England  in  regard  to  your  un¬ 
dertaking,  I  immediately  wrote  to  fome  of  the  Spaniffi  literati  up¬ 
on  that  fubjedt,  and  among  others  to  Don  Fr.  Perez  Bagar, 
a  canon  and  treafurer  of  the  church  of  Toledo  :  he  fent  me 
word,  that  he  had  by  him  between  *  twenty  and  thirty  Hebrew 
MSS.  of  the  Bible,  written  poffibly  in  the  Xllth  century,  or  not 
much  later;  and  that  there  was  one  in  particular,  dated  1144. 
This  account  of  his,  however,  proved  erroneous  ;  for  he  told  me 
afterwards,  that  he  had  only  eight  MSS.  by  him  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  with  another  in  the  church  library  :  for,  not  having  fuffi- 
ciently  examined  the  reft,  he  found  that  feveral,  which  he  ima¬ 
gined  to  have  contained  the  text,  were  only  Rabbinical  com¬ 
ments. 

In  obedience  to  my  directions  from  England,  I  informed  the 
Earl  of  Bristol  of  the  nature,  ftate,  and  utility  of  your  under¬ 
taking,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  move  in  it :  but  his 
Lordfliip  replied,  that  he  could  not;  that  his  office  was  only  po¬ 
litical,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  was  foreign  to 
his  commiffion. 

'  if-.  '  .  ..  1  *  J  “  4 


Upon  this  I  wrote  to  England,  advifing  an  application  to  be 
made  to  the  Count  De  Fuentes,  in  order  to  obtain  his  Catholic 
Majefty’s  permiffion,  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  of  the  Bible  in 
Spain  might  be  collated  for  your  work.  That  Count’s  chap¬ 
lain  called  upon  me  foon  after  at  Segovia,  and  aflured  me, 
that  the  Count  De  Fuentes  had  promifed  to  procure  an  applica¬ 
tion,  from  the  Romifti  college  of  Cardinals  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
for  the  Englifh  to  have  the  fame  permiffion  here,  which  they 
had  in  the .  Vatican .  This  I  have  heard  no  more  of  fince ;  and 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  did  not  believe  at  that  time. 


•  See  ab«ve,  p.  83. 
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You  will  fee  in  my  ^  catalogue  of  the  Escurial  MSS.  what 
there  is  in  that  place.  While  I  was  there,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  the  Count  Gazola,  one  of  his  Catholic  Majefry’s  great 
favourites,  a  Lieutenant-general,  and  his  principal  Engineer.  He 
having  afked  me,  if  I  hadfucceeded  in  obtaining  accefs  to  the  He¬ 
brew  and  other  MSS.  in  Spain  ?  I  replied,  that  I  had  feen  thofe 
of  the  Escur  ial,  in  a  very  curfory  manner,  but  none  elfe 3  that 
as  to  fuch  an  accefs  as  I  wanted,  for  the  purpofes  of  collation ,  1  de- 
fpaired  of  ever  feeing  that  point  accompliffied.  He  replied,  “  Cou- 
“  rage,  mon  ami,  a  mon  retour  a  Madrid,  je  vous  ferois  cette 
“  grace  moi  meme.” - This  I  looked  upon  as  a  moft  favour¬ 

able  incident  3  and  accordingly,  when  I  returned  to  Madrid,  I 
drew  up  the  inclofed  Latin  epiRle  to  Count  Gazola,  Rating  the 
nature  of  your  propofals,  and  defiring  his  affiRance  in  obtaining 
the  King’s  permiffion. 

v  *  .  11  1  ■  j  1  j  *  •  A  )  ..A  t  .  l  *.  <  *  1  »  A  ■  .. .  .L  <  J  1  i  t 

After  this,  I  few  Bager  at  Madrid,  who  came  to  defirc 
me  to  fend  to  England  for  fome  books,  which  would  be  necef- 
fary  to  him  in  finifhing  a  work  he  had  almoR  compleated,  en¬ 
titled  an  Explanation  of  the  Samaritan  coins ,  to  which  will  be 
added  an  account  of  the  Spaniffi  coins,  called  defconnocidas.  At 
this  interview  we  made  a  mutual  agreement 3  I  undertook  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  books,  provided  he  would  collate  and  fend  me  the  various 
readings  of  thofe  nine  MSS.  at  Toledo.  So  that  you  have  no¬ 
thing  more  to  do,  Sir,  than  to  write  a  letter  to  him  in  form,  re¬ 
queuing  the  collation  of  thofe  MSS.  for  your  work,  in  order  that 
he  might  lay  that  letter  before  the  chapter  of  Toledo,  to  obtain 
their  permiffion; 

P.  S.  Since  my  return  to  England,  I  have  little  more  to  add, 
Sir,  to  this  account.  When  I  faw  the  Honourable  Mr.  Hay  at 
Lisbon,  he  very  warmly  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  your  undertaking 3 
and  was  fo  obliging  as  to  offer  to  keep  fuch  a  literary  correfpon- 
dence  open  during  the  war,  -  if  neceffiary.  But  as  we  have  now 
the  profpedf  of  peace  before  us,  we  are  under  no  reRraints  of  that 
fort  3  and  whenever  you  would  have  any  correfpondence  in  Spain 


f  See  above,  Letter  VIII.  p.  155, 
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renewed  upon  this  fubjedt,  pleafe  to  let  me  know  your  commands, 
and  I  fhall  very  readily  obey  them. 

Epi  stol  a 

Ad  Excellentiffimum  Comitem  De  Gazola,  &c.  &c. 
de  Collatione  Hebraicorum  Manufcriptorum  Veteris 
Teftamenti. 

(^UM  nos  Britanni,  Comes  Excellentiffime,  orbi  litterato  nu- 
perrime  enunciavimus,  nos  hodie  novam  fufcepifte  fandti  et 
antiquiffimi  iftius  Foederis  editionem,  magni  Cardinalis  Ximenis 
quad  claffico  et  exemplo  accenfi  :  ita  et  in  eundem  iinem  rationes 
publice  propofuimus,  et  e  prelo  edidimus,  collationem  manufcrip¬ 
torum  facri  textus  Hebraici  folummodo  fpettantes. 

Incredibile  eft  di<5tu  quo  ardore  et  benevolentia  tantum  opus 
ab  omnibus  fere  noftrorum  hominum  ordinihus  ftatim  excipieba- 
tur.  Academic,  Oxonia,  Cantabrigia,  Dublinia  fuffragia  fua 
perquam  libenter  detulerunt ;  nec  votis  tantum  inanibus  profe- 
cutce  funt,  fed  auro  et  argento  oblatis  liberaliter  adjuvarunt.  Idem 
dicendum  eft  de  Archiepifcopis,  Epifcopis,  Decanis  et  Capitulis, 
Collegiis,  et  ut  ne  fingulos  memorem  de  permultis  non  minus 
propter  religionem  et  dodtrinam  eorum  infignibus,  quam  per  ftem- 
mata  et  faftos  majorurn. 

Quamprimum  igitur,  Comes  Excellentiffime,  incoeptum  et 
confiiium  hoc  divulgari  coepit,  tantus  ardor  et  easterns  Britannos 
apud  exteras  regiones  aliofque  populos  peregrinantes  corripuit,  ut 
confeftim  manuferiptos  codices  Hebraicos  ubique  delitefcentes  ex- 
quirerent,  eruerent,  et  felici  quadam  indagine  aucuparent. 

At  ne  exteri  quidem,  ne  eorum  glorias  et  laudi  detraham,  tan- 
to  operi,  tarn  latse  et  univerfte  utilitatis  in  rempublicam,  in  gene- 
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ris  humani  commodum  et  ornamentuna  excogitate,  ne  ipfi.  exteri 
pro  fuis  viribus,  pro  fua  humanitate  nobis  defuerunt ;  Prscipue 
Roms,  Florentis,  Bononis,  Mediolano,  Genus,  Venetiis,  By- 
zantii. 

In  urbe  vero  Roma,  ubi  artes  et  litters humaniores  tanta  olim 
ubertate  floruerunt,  nec  hodie  deferts  funt,  primi  ordinis  nobiles, 
et  etiam  eccleiis  Catholics  Romans  principds,  fuum  operi  auxi- 
lium  et  patrocinium  humaniter  et  urbane  prsftiterunt.  Eminen- 
tiffimus  Cardinalis  Pajjionei  liberam  collationis  licentiam  a  fummO 
et  S.  S.  Pontifice  obtinuit,  et  Vaticani  fores  confeftim  patefecit : 
hodieque  omnes  in  celeberrim-^  ilia  Bibliotheca  Hebraici  manu- 
feripti  per  Anglorum  manus  accuratiffime  excutiuntur  in  ipfo  pala- 
tio,  et  dum  vivus  aderat,  fub  Eminentiffimi  Cardinalis  aulpiciis 
et  dudlu. 

j  •  .  1  ’  ’  i  .  W.  i  t  C  i  •  >  V-*  *  1  -  *'  *  *  •  v  ■  ■  ' 

Sed  quorfum  omnis  tendit  hsc  oratio  me  roges  forfan  Comes 
humaniffime  ?  Aperiam  fbtim,  fi  modo  mihi  veftram  expetenti 
veniarn  earn  clementer  dederis.  Tendit,  vir  do&iffime,  ut  eundem 
Angli  in  Hifpaniis  indulgentiam  inveniant,  quam  a  fandtiffimo 
Papa,  et  celfiffimo  Cardinalium  Collegio  Rom^e  obtinuerunt  : 
Teque,  Comes  Excellentiffime,  patris  mes  nomine  oro  et  ob« 
teftor,  ut  eandem  nobis  veniarn  et  collationis  licentiam  in  his  ter- 
ris  patefacias,  quam  ubique  alias  terrarum  orbis  habuimus. 

Fremant  licet  Monachorum  coenobia,  et  clament  Sacri  Officii 
fubfellia,  tamen  cum  liberum  patris  mes  fpiritum  et  animum 
mecum  afportaverim,  tibi  Comes  Litteratiffime  liberrime  dicam 
quod  fentio  :  quanquam  enim  nos  Chriftiani  in  diverfa  ierimus 
momenta  fidei,  tamen  eandem  ambo  jidejn  profitemur,  ad  eafdeni 
facras  feripturas  provocamus  :  iEque  et  communiter  amborum 
intereft  eofdem  ex  quibus  haurimus  fontes  puros  putofque  c'onfer- 
vare.  Quis  etenim  vel  fanus  vel  fobrius  malit  earn  illam  ignoran- 
tiam,  eofque  errores,  qui  ex  ofeitantia  librariorum  libros  facros 
invaferint,  de  fsculo  ad  fsculum  perpetuate,  a  generatione  in  ge- 
nerationem  confecrandos  tradere  ?  Earn  quam  hodie  licentiam 
Roma:  Britannis  Papa  prsftitit,  Matrito  certe  non  detradlurus  erit. 
Sed  in  eo  non  moramur. 

Q^  q  2 
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Regis  tantummodo  licentia  et  audtoritas  noftrae  caufae,  noflrae 
quaeftioni  expetitur.  Quis  autem  adeo  fidens  inventus  erit,  qui  hanc 
caufam  et  quasftionem  humillime  per  Miniftros  fuos  ad  Regem 
Cathoiicum  deferat  ?  Excellentiffimus  Legatus  nofter  Britannicus 
rei  politicag  folum  invigilat,  neque  his  curis  alienis  vel  tangi  vel 
impediri  poilit.  Si  de  me  dicerern,  qui  tanturn  vile  quoddam  lit- 
teratorum  noftrorum  in  hac  quasftione  inflrumentum  lim,  et  tan- 
quarn  exilis  patrias  meas  vox,  hasc  me  nunquam  aufurum  fufcep- 
turumve  non  diffiteor. 

Sin  autem  patronum  aliquem  invenero,  qualem  te  Comes  Ex¬ 
cel  lentiffime,  fub  cujus  umbra  protegar  5  et  ut  verum  dicam  pras- 
dantiorem  potioremve  nec  velim,  nec  potuerim  :  Quippe  tu,  qui 
architedturae  et  pingendi  artes  praecipuo  quodam  amore  Temper 
fovifti ;  ita  cceteras  fcientias,  et  litteras  humaniores  publicis  dudiis, 
publica  benevolentia  adeo  profecutus  ds,  ut  parum  fciam  ad  cujus 
Patrocinium  vel  Mufas  vel  Gratiae  potius  confugerent :  fub  tali 
iEgide,  fub  hac  Minerva,  caufam  hanc  et  partes  mihi  honoridce 
delatas  me  non  deferturum  fateor,  et  quoad  potuerim  executurum. 

Yale,  Vir  dodtiffime,  et  te  D.  O.  M.  per  multos  annos  fofpi- 
tem  fervet,  et  fi  mea  ulteriora  vota  fit  fas  adjungere. 

Sit  tibi  *p  Poestante  gloria  prima  rofas. 

f  He  is  publiihing  the  Ruins  of  th«  Ancient  Poestum. 
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An  EPISTLE  to  Charles  Christopher  Pluer,  charge 
des  Affaires  from  the  Court  of  Denmark  to  that  of  Madrid, 
written  originally  in  Latin  by  Don  Gregory  Mayans,  and 
containing  the  prefent  State  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
Learning  in  Spain,  and  where  the  principal  MSS.  in  thofe 
Branches  are  to  be  found . 


THE  Arabic  and  Hebrew  languages  have  always  greatly 
flourifhed  in  Spain;  nor  is  this  extraordinary,  for  the  He¬ 
brew  contains  the  Scriptures,  and  has  interpreters,  though 
for  the  molt  part  very  trifling,  yet  highly  fkilful  in  that  lan¬ 
guage. — Add  to  this,  that  the  wealth  of  Spain  ever  attracted  the 
avarice  of  the  Jews,  whofe  numbers  increafed  fo  much,  that 
their  fons  were  even  admitted  to  holy  orders,  until  they  were  for¬ 
bid  by  fome  ftatutes,  particularly  that  of  Toledo,  in  1547.  This 
ftatute  became  neceffary,  for  there  were  found  in  one  fingle  town, 
of  the  diocefe  of  Toledo,  fourteen  clergy,  all  Jews  but  one ; 
and  in  many  other  places  a  fimilar  difcovery  was  made  of  their  in- 
creafe. — There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  thefe  Jews  not  only  ftudied 
and  improved  their  own  language,  the  Hebrew;  but  even  the 
moft  learned  Christians  learnt  eagerly  that  language,  in  order 
to  convert  the  Jews,  efpecially  after  the  Council  held  at  Vienna, 
in  the  year  1311,  as  we  may  gather  from  the firjl  Clementine, 
title  De  Maglfris ,  where  it  was  ordained,  that  in  the  Univerfi- 
ties  of  Paris,  Oxford,  Bologna,  and  Salamanca,  which 

were 
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were  then  the  moft  famed  Univerfities,  the  Hebrew ,  Arabic ,  and 
Chaldic  tongues  fhould  be  taught. 

% 

This  was  done  with  fo  much  fpirit  at  Salamanca,  that 
from  thence,  as  from  the  Trojan  Horfe,  mere  Princes  went 
forth ;  men  who  underftood  all  the  Oriental  Tongues  incom¬ 
parably  well.  Nevertheiefs  in  the  time  of  Ferdinandus 
Nonius,  the  parent  of  Greek  learning  in  this  country,  Chaldee 
and  Arabic  profeftors  were  wanting  at  Salamanca,  as  you  may 
fee  in  N.  Cleuard’s  Epiftles,  p.  235. 

As  to  the  Hebrew ,  it  is  well  known  what  hatred  and  averfion 
hath  always  fubfifted  between  the  Jews  and  us  Catholics; 
from  whence  it  happened,  that  this  hatred,  which  Ihould  have 
been  confined  only  to  the  perfidy  of  that  people,  hath  been  ab- 
furdiy  exerted  againft  the  innocent  Hebrew  tongue  itfelf,  and  its 
learned  Profeffors. 

How  much  prejudice  the  ftudy  of  the  Hebrew  created  againfi 
An  to.  of  Lebrixa,  a  man  of  moft  eminent  learning,  you  may 
learn  from  his  Apologia ,  which  is  a  fcarce  book ;  you  may  fee 
fome  extracts  of  it  in  my  Specimen  of  a  Library ,  p.  33.  The 
Letters  of  Lewis  Vives  will  alfo  tell  you  the  ill  treatment 
John  Vergera,  and  other  eminent  Hebrseans,  met  with  here 
on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.  Read  the  com¬ 
plaints  only  of  B.  A.  Mont  anus  upon  this  fubjedt,  in  his  Com* 
mentary  de  Varia  Hebr.  Lib.  Scriptione  et  LeBione ,  where  he  is 
treating  of  the  difcordance  or  agreement  of  different  verfions. 

Wherefore,  although  Cardinal  Ximenes  firft  fet  the  ex¬ 
ample,  and  roufed  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
Eaftern  Languages,  and  particularly  of  the  Hebrew ,  yet  as  pa¬ 
trons  and  rewards  for  it  failed  after  his  death,  and  the  prejudice 
ran  againft  it,  that  moft  ufeful  ftudy  began  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  mark  of  infamy. 

Upon  this  account,  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  it  was  warmly  difputed  among  the  Spaniards,  whether  or 

no 
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no  the  Rabbinical  Writings  ought  to  be  read  at  all :  This  queftion 
was  warmly  debated  and  fully  explained  by  John  Mariana,  in 
his  Defence  of  the  Vulgate ;  there  he  tells  us,  ch.  26,  that  fcaree 
thirty  fcholars  could  be  found  in  all  Spain,  to  whom  the  Rab¬ 
binical  W nters  could  be  of  any  ufe  ;  and  he  adds,  that  his  coun¬ 
trymen  were  not  then  fo  much  addicted  to  the  dry  ftudy  of  the 
Languages,  as  to  ftand  in  need  of  prohibitions,  but  rather  of  in¬ 
citements.  It  is  remarkable  too,  to  obferve  what  he  wrote  in  his 
trad!  De  Rebus  Societatis,  ch.  6. 

The  fame  Mariana,  being  confulted  by  the  Inquiftor  Ge¬ 
neral  concerning  the  Rabbinical  Writers ,  anfwered,  that  he 
thought  that  the  Thalmud,  with  its  Globes,  ought  to  be  for¬ 
bidden  to  be  read,  as  it  had  been  already  forbidden  ;  and  that 
Rabbi  Men  ahem,  a  Recanate  upon  the  Pentateuch ,  ought  to  be 
prohibited  alfo  ,•  and  likewife  fhe  book  Zohar,  written  by  Si¬ 
meon  Ben-Jochai,  which  book  the  Jews  vulgarly  imagine  was 
written  before  the  time  of  Christ.  Mariana  adds,  that  he 
believes,  that  there  are  many  other  Rabbinical  Writings  which  he 
had  never  feen  or  heard  of,  the  reading  of  which  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  even  to  the  learned :  And  he  then  gives  us  a  lift  of 
fuch  Rabbinical  Writings ,  as  wife  men  might  read  with  the  per- 
mifiion  of  the  Inquiftion . 

Wherefore  when  the  reading  of  the  Rabbinical  Writings  was- 
thus  forbidden,  it  is  no  wonder  that  their  MSS.  difappeared  fo 

totally,  as  not  to  be  found  in  private  libraries - Nay  even  the 

printed  Rabbinical  Works  were  not  to  be  had  in  the  Bookfellers 
ihops :  In  fo  much,  that  only  a  few  of  them  are  to  be  feen  in  the 
Library  of  the  Escuria.l,  in  that  of  the  church  of  Toledo,  and 
in  that  of  the  College  of  San  Xldephonso  at  Alcala  de  He- 
nares. 

A 

There  are  however  in  fome  of  our  Univerfities  the  profef- 
fors  chairs  ftill  remaining,  in  order  to  fulfill  nominally  the  acade¬ 
mic  conftitutions.  In  my  time  I  remember  two  inftances,  when 
a  Profeffor’s  chair  in  one  of  them  was  to  be  filled  up,  that  not 
one  of  three  candidates  was  able  to  read  a  chapter  of  the  Hebrew 

Bible- 
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Bible  off  hand.  And  yet,  in  the  Univerfities  of  Salamanca, 
and  Valent  i  A,  we  have  public  Profeffors  of  Hebrew ;  but  thefe 
have  no  pupils ;  for  how  can  that  be  learnt  which  is  not  taught. 

- - This  therefore  is  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe,  the  ffudy  of  - 

Hebrew  in  Spain  was  revived  by  Ximenes,  and  died  with  the 
dilciples  of  the  great  Mon  tan  us. 

As  to  the  Arabic  language  in  this  country,  I  will  be  fo me- 
what  more  diffufe  upon  that  fubjedt,  becaule  there  are  more  mo¬ 
numents  and  MSS.  of  it  remaining,  but  which  remain  fo,  as  to 
be  almoff  hidden  treafures.  The  Moors  extended  their  Arabic 
language  in  proportion  as  they  enlarged  their  conqueffs  in  Spain, 
as  you  may  fee  in  Aldrkti’s  Origin  of  the  Cafilian  Language , 
chap.  22. 

It  is  no  wonder  therefore,  that  there  were  many  in  Spain 
who  were  not  only  ambitious  of  glory  in  arms,  but  in  letters ; 
especially  during  the  fierce  contentions  of  fo  many  petty  rival 
Kings,  and  in  a  country  the  moft  fruitful  of  great  geniufes.  The 
Arabs  in  Spain  chiefly  Studied' Philofophy,  Mathematicks,  and 
Phyflck  :  In  the^zVyA  principally  Logic  and  Metaphyflcs ;  in  the 
fecondy  Arithmetic  and  Geometry ;  in  the  thirdy  Botany  and 
Chemiftry. 

Abu-Nazar,  Al-Phataii,  a  native  of  Hispalis,  or  Se¬ 
ville,  who  wrote  about  the  State  of  Learning  in  Spain,  has 
told  us  how  many,  and  what  great  men  among  thefe  Arabs}  have 
left  works  behind  them  in  that  language. 

Ebn  Alkhalib  Mahomad,  Ben  Abdallah  left  likewife, 
in  four  large  folio  volumes,  an  Arabico-Spanifh-Bibliotbequey  con¬ 
taining  the  livesof  the feveral Caliphs,  Generals, Philofophers,  Poets, 
and  learned  women,  among  the  Arabs ,  who  lived  in  Spain.  Thefe 
two  laft  mentioned  excellent  works,  are  both  of  them  flrill  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  Library  of  the  Escurial.  See  to  this  purpofe,  Nic. 
Antonii  Bibliothec.  Hifpan.  num.  8,  9.  the  Preface  to  which 
work  is  a  very  learned  performance. 


Among 
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Among  the  Kings  of  Spain,  Alphonsus  the  Wise  is  al- 
moft  the  only  one  who  had  any  regard  for  the  Arabic  language  : 
By  his  order  Abraham  Aeenzohar  tranflated  out  of  Arabic 
into  the  Spanifh,  Hazalqui’s  book  of  Judicial  AJlrology  :  And 
Judas,  the  fon  of  Musce,  tranflated  the  entire  book  oFHali, 
the  fon  of  Abenrageb,  upon  the  fame  fubjedt,  which  was  af¬ 
terwards  tranflated  into  Latin  by  ^Egidius  de  Tebaldis.  Be- 
fides,  Judas,  the  fon  of  Rabbi  Moses  Hacken,  a  canon  of 
To  ledo,  tranflated  into  Latin,  by  the  order  of  Alphonsus, 
the  Agronomical  Works  of  Avicena,  from  the  Arabic  :  And 
the  fame  Prince  ordered  the  book,  concerning  all  kinds  of  Aftro- 
labes  and  their  ufe,  concerning  the  number  and  diflances  of  the 
flars,  to  be  tranflated  from  the  Chaldee  into  the  Spanifh  tongue. 
This  book  that  great  man  Honoretes  Johannes  ordered  to  be 
tranfcribed  from  the  Library  at  Alcala  de  Henares,  and  to 
be  depofited  in  that  of  the  Escurial. 

The  Univerfity  of  Salamanca  contributed  greatly  to  the 
increafe  of  Arabic  learning;  for  in  that  Univerfity  there  were 
eminent  Profeffors  of  Phyfic,  who  fludied  and  followed  the  fyf- 
tems  of  the  Arabs  :  For  the  Arabs  firfl  raifed  that  neceffary  art 
into  repute  in  Europe,  when  it  was  fallen  to  a  very  low  ebb. 
Thefe  men  firfl  introduced  the  true  pradlice  of  their  art,  by  unit¬ 
ing  the  knowledge  of  the  caufes  of  diflempers,  with  the  prudent 
application  of  the  properefl  remedies. 

-  C  V'  ;  '  -r  ?  •  i  '  ,  i  v’  ’  V  •'  , 

But  when  things  were  come  to  that  pafs,  that  the  Chrijlians 
began  to  apprehend  that  the  Moors  would  fubdue  their  conquerors 
in  their  turn,  they  took  all  the  precautions  to  be  fecure  againfl 
them,  which  fear  naturally  infpires.  This  was  done  many  ways. 
It  only  belongs  to  my  prefent  fubjedt  to  fay,  that  the  ufe  of  the 
Arabic  tongue  was  forbidden  to  the  Moors  of  Granada,  as 
Ferdinado  Valor  tells  us  in  that  eloquent  fpeech,  in  which 
he  complains  with  great  addrefs,  of  the  perfections  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  See  Did.  Hurt,  de  Mendoza ,  in  his  Hift.  of  the  War  oj' 
Granadai  Book  j.  Sedt.  7. 

R  r 
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At  Valenti  a  likewife,  in  the  year  1568,  were  publifhed 
the  Constitutions  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Valenti  a,  the  Bi¬ 
fhop  of  Segorve,  the  Bifhop  of  Dertosa,  the  Bifhop  ofORi- 
hucla,  the  Commiffary  General  for  Profelytes,  the  Inquifitorof 
Valentia,  the  Count  de  Benavente,  Viceroy  and  Captain- 
General  of  Valentia:  And  by  thefe  Conditutions  it  was  or¬ 
dered,  that  whenever  the  Moors  fhould  make  a  Will,  it  fhould 
be  written  in  the  Valentian  or  Cadilian  tongues ;  if  it  was  made 
in  any  other  language,  it  fhould  be  void  and  of  no  force.  Be- 
lides  this,  Lewis  Bertrand,  a  man  of  a  very  fevere  difpofi- 
tion,  writing  in  1579  to  John  Ribera,  Patriarch  of  Antioch, 
and  a  man  of  the  highed  prudence;  Bertrand,  fpeaking  of 
the  bed  method  of  converting  the  Moors  to  Chridianity,  fays, 
that  the  Arabic  tongue  ought  to  be  prohibited  in  the  kingdom 
of  Valentia,  as  it  had  before  been  in  the  kingdom  of  Gra¬ 
nada  :  For  fays  he,  the  women  and  children  continue  in  their 
unbelief,  only  becaufe  they  do  not  underdand  the  fermons  of  our 
Spanifh  Monks  and  Confdfors.  See  the  Letter  at  the  end  of  the 
Life  of  John  Ribera ,  printed,  Rome ,  1734,  and  written  by  John 
Xhnenez. 

But  it  is  certain,  that  other  men  of  great  piety  and  difcretion, 
were  of  a  different  opinion  in  this  matter.  Fernando  Tala- 
vera,  Archbifhop  of  Granada,  as  we  are  told  by  Fr.  Ber. 
de  Pedraza,  part  iv.  c.  10.  of  his  Hid.  of  Granada,  feri- 
oufly  laid,  That  he  would  very  willingly  lofe  both  his  eyes,  pro¬ 
vided  he  could  be  fuch  a  mader  of  Arabic,  as  to  teach  and  preach 
the  word  of  God  with  fkill :  And  he  advifed  the  parochial  prieds 
to  learn  that  language,  in  order  to  indrudt  the  Moors.  See  Jof. 
de  Siguenza,  Part.  111.  of  the  Hijl  of  the  Jeromites,  c.  34.  The 
Archbidiop  too  perfuaded  Peter  de  Alcala,  a  Francifcan,  to 
compofe  an  Arabic  Vocabulary ,  from  which  mod  excellent  book 
you  can  only  learn  the  Arabifns  in  our  language.  Concerning 
the  fcarcity  of  this  book,  fee  Antiquit.  Hifp.  pr.  Bern.  Aldreti, 
Lib.  1.  c.  10.  and  my  Origenes. 

Besides,  Martin  Perez  de  Ayala,  Archbifhop  of  Valentia, 
a  man  of  uncommon  learning  and  rare  piety,  in  order  to  indrudt 

new 
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new  converts  to  Chrifiianity  in  Valenti  a,  ordered  to  be  printed, 
in  1566,  Inftitutes  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  in  the  Arabic 
and.  Caftilian  languages  ;  in  two  columns,  one  in  the  common, 
the  other  in  the  Italic  character,  that  priefls,  who  were  ignorant 
of  the  Arabic,  might  know  how  to  pronounce  the  Arabic  words. 
Obferve  only,  what  a  general  ignorance  of  the  Arabic  prevailed 
in  Spain  at  that  time.  That  the  Spaniih  clergy  knew  as  little 
of  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  appears  from 
the  teftimony  of  James  Bled  a,  in  bis  Moorijh  Chronicle  of  Spain, 
page  84.  In  the  time  of  Rodrigo  Caro,  who  publiihed  the 
Antiquities  of  Seville  in  1634,  there  was  no  one  there  who 
underftood  the  Arabic  tongue,  as  he  tells  us,  Book 'I,  chap.  23. 

When  there  were  difcovered  fome  plates  at  Granada,  with 
Infcriptions  on  them,  in  the  year  1595,  Pedro  de  Castro, 
Archbilhop  of  Seville,  when  he  came  to  that  See,  invited  thi¬ 
ther  Thomas  Erpenius,  who  was  reviving  the  Arabic  learning 
at  that  time:  His  defign  was,  that  Erpenius  fhould  have  inter¬ 
preted  thofe  plates ;  but  he  would  not  accept  of  the  invitation, 
as  John  Vossius  tells  us  in  his  panegyric  on  the  death  of  that 
great  man.  .  ... 

From  fuch  a  total  ignorance  of  the  Arabic  tongue,  you  may 
eafily  conjecture  the  contempt  it  lay  under  at  that  period.  The 
Chriftians  always  burnt,  in  thofe  days,  whatever  they  found  written 
in  that  language.  If  you  look  into  the  Scaligerana,  page  30  and 
144,  you  will  find  fome  account  of  this  matter,  given  upon  the 
authority  of  B.  A.  Montanus,  who  fays,  that  the  Arabic  MSS. 
burnt  in  thofe  days,  in  the  feveral  branches  of  learning,  fuch  as 
Philofophy,  Divinity,  Phyfic,  and  Mathematics,  were  then  va¬ 
lued  at  above  100,000  crowns.  The  Moors  fearing  this,  care¬ 
fully  hid  their  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  cavities  of  walls,  or  other  ob~ 
fcure  places.  * 

The  Manufcript -Burners  feemed  to  have  been  pofiefied  with 
the  fame  fpirit,  as  Omar,  the  Saracen  Caliph,  who  burnt  the  • 
Alexandrian  Library.  See  Albupharajus,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the 
Saracenic  Dynafties,  page  18 1>  and  Pocock’s  Tranflation,  p.  119. 

II  r  2  Thefe 
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1'hefe  Book-burning  Bigots  ibem  to  have  imitated  the  example 
of  John  Zumaraga,  the  firft  Bifhop  of  Mexico,  who  com¬ 
manded  every  body  to  burn  all  the  Indian  Hiftories  they  could 
meet  with,  becaufe  he  thought  all  the  fymbolic  figures  in  thole 
Indian  MSS.  were  idols.  See  Jean  Turrecremata’s  Hiji.  of 
the  Indian  Monarchy ,  Book  III.  chap.  6. 

The  Moors,  as  I  faid  before,  carefully  hid  their  MSS.  in  the 
cavities  of  walls,  or  other  obfcure  places.  By  this  means  fome  of 
them  now  and  then  appear,  which  have,  been  found  in  the  ruins 
of  old  houfes.  This  hath  very  often  happened  in  my  time,  and 
particularly  at  Bugarra,  which  is  a  little  town  in  Valenti  a, 
where,  about  twenty-fix  years  ago,  were  found  fome  Arabic 
MSS.  covered  over  with  fpartum,  a  Spanifh  plant,  to  preferve  them 
from  the  wet  j  and  the  whole  was  concealed  by  layers  of  bricks. 
Two  of  thefe  MSS.  I  fent  elegantly  bound  to  John  V.  King  of 
Portugal  :  Another  I  have  by  me,  damaged  by  the  wet,  and 
wanting  the  beginning  and  ending,  but  I  will  fend  it  to  David 
Michael,  if  he  pleafes,  to  fhew  him  how  willing  I  am  to  oblige 
him. 

’  .  1  ;  IJ  l  t  j  •  .  I  ■  *  i  V  •  .**  -  i  j  .«  1  l  4  -  V  f  f  J  *  '  -  *  V  *  Ot-'  J  •  *  •  '  •  * 

In  the  year  1754,  in  a  little  town  belonging  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Albarracin,  a  large  city  in  Arragon,  they  found  in 
the  cavity  of  a  wall,  upon  flone  fhelves,  above  144  volumes  of 
Arabic  MSS.  That  thefe  might  be  preferved,  I  defired  Don 
Francisco  Ravago,  the  King  s  ConfefTor,  to  acquaint  his  Ma- 
jefty  with  the  difcovery.  The  King  immediately  ordered  them 
to  be  fent  for ;  and  that  part  of  them  which  could  be  found,  has 
been  taken  care  of.  The  common  people  in  Spain  imagine, 
that  thefe  Arabic  MSS.  contain  fome  fecret  verfes,  and  that  they 
are  a  fort  of  Magic  Charm,  by  the  help  of  which  you  may  dis¬ 
cover  hidden  treafure ;  therefore,  whenever  they  find  thefe  MSS. 
they  hide  them,  and  fet  a  great  value  upon  them.  Whenever 
they  try  the  virtue  of  this  charm,  they  always  get  a  Moor ,  who 
can  read  the  Arabic,  and  who  pretends  to  milk  a  goat  with  a 
feve.  This  cuflom  the  Spaniards  learnt  from  the  Moors,  as  you 
may  fee  in  John  Leo's  Defer  ip  tion  of  Africa,  Book  III. 

,:SV  4  ‘  You 
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You  fee  that  the  Chriftians  in  Spain  ceafed  to  fpeak  the  Ara¬ 
bic  tongue,  when  they  began  to  govern  the  Moors  and  hold  them 
under  fubjedtion  :  The  Moors  were  then  forbid  the  ufe  of  their 
own  language,  fo  that  in  the  end,  the  Arabic  tongue  became  in 
this  country  a  dead  language.  See  Aldreti’s  Origin  of  the  Caf- 
tilian  Tongue ,  Book  I.  chap.  13. 

Many  of  the  Arabic  MSS.  were  burnt ;  and  many  were  tranf- 
ported  out  of  Spain  into  Africa.  Three  thoufand  Arabic  MSS, 
were  carried  thither  by  one  Ambaflador  only,  who  came  from 
Algiers  to  the  Court  of  Madrid.  See  John  Leo’s  Defcrip- 
tion  of  Africa,  Book  IV.  p.  523. 

Add  to  all  this,  the  want  of  Arabic  types  in  the  Printing-houfes 
in  Spain,  as  you  may  fee  in  the  royal  licence  prefixed  to  Al¬ 
dreti’s  Spamjh  Antiquities ,  and  that  in  a  time  too,  when  I  may 
fay,  without  any  injury  to  the  prefen t,  that  there  was  more  found: 
learning  ftudied  than  there  is  now.  Befides,  we  have  no  Arabic 
Profeffor  in  any  of  our  Univerfities.  You  cannot  find,  I  do  not 
fay  an  Arabic  MS.  but  not  even  an  Arabic  printed  book,  in  any 
of  our  bookfellers  fhops  :  In  no  private  library  that  I  know  of,  is 
there  an  Arabic  MS.  to  be  feen.  Nor  do  I  remember  to  have 
read  of  any  in  the  printed  catalogues  of  our  moft  celebrated  Spa- 
nijh  Libraries ;  fuch  as  thofe  of  Don  Ant.  Augustino,  Don 
Gabriel  Sora,  Lorenzo  Ramirez  de  Prado,  the  Marque? 
Mon  t Alegre,  Emmanuel  Pantoja,  Andres  Gonzalez 
Barcia,  all  which  1  have  by  me.  The  only  perfon  in  Spain 
in  my  memory,  who  had  any  confiderable  number  of  books  in 
the  Eaftern  Languages,  was  Don  Lucas  Cortez  :  His  library 
was,  after  his  death,  fold  by  audtion  for  a  trifle. 

*  i  I  i  1  :  1  ■  l  *•  •  -  •  ■.  '  •  i  v! 

But  to  fay  the  truth,  nothing  fo  much  prejudiced  the  Rudy 
of  the  Arabic  and  the  E after n  Languages  in  this  country,  as  that 
pride  with  which  gentlemen  of  the  court  have  always  treated  the 
Profeffors  of  thofe  tongues.  Rodrigo  Gomez,  of  the  houfe  of 
Sylva,  when  fomebody  was  p railed  in  his  company  for  his  great 
fkill  in  languages,  afked  if  the  man  underftood  the  Cajiilian 
tongue  like  wife  ?  Yes  he  does,  replied  the  other.  Very  well. 
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jays  Gomez,  that’s  enough  ;  it  is  the  only  language  we  fpeak  at 
court;  and  as  for  all  the  reft,  they  are  not  worth  puzzling  one’s 
head  about  them.  And  yet  for  all  this,  there  are  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Escurial  Library. 
For  the  moft  learned  men  in  Spain,  out  of  compliment  to 
Philip  II.  prefented  him  with  the  beft  and  rareft  books,  to 
adorn  that  collection.  But  that  I  may  confine  myfelf  to  fuch 
books  only  as  belong  to  my  fubjeCt,  Did.  Hurtado  de  Men¬ 
doza  left  his  books  by  will  to  Philip  II.  which  books  were 
carried  into  the  Escurial  Library  in  1575,  as  Jos.  de  Siguen- 
za  tells  us,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  feromite  brotherhood ,  Book  III. 
page  3.  v/ho  fays,  that  there  were  among  them  many  Greek, 
Arabic,  and  Latin  MSS.  There  were  of  Arabic  alone,  in  this 
legacy  of  Mendoza’s,  about  400,  relating  to  fcience  and  hifto- 
ry,  as  Mendoza  himfelf  fays,  in  a  letter  of  his  to  Jerom  Su¬ 
it  it  a,  which  you  may  read  in  The progrefs  of  Hiftory  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Arragon,  publifted  by  Don  Did.  Jos.  Dormer. 

But  here  let  me  take  notice  of  three  miftakes  made  by  James 
Augustus  de  Thou,  or  him  who  wrote  the  Thuana.  It  is 
there  faid,  that  Didaco  Mendoza  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Indies,  whereas  Antonio  de  Mendoza  wrote  it.  He  con¬ 
founds  Didaco  with  Fernando  Mendoza,  the  laft  of  whom 
died  mad;  for  Didaco  died  by  the  amputation  of  a  leg,  as  An¬ 
tonio  Perez  tells  us. - Laftly,  De  Thou  fays,  that  the 

Spaniards  are  wont  to  die  mad,  which  is  a  notorious  falfhood. 

B.  A.  Montanus  gave  alfb  to  the  Escurial  Library  many 
MSS.  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Greek,  as  Siguenza  tells  us. 
I  pafs  over  others,  who  gave  fine  Oriental  MSS.  to  the  fame  Li¬ 
brary.  Befides,  Lewis  Faxardo,  who  was  High  Admiral  to 
Philip  III.  took  from  the  Turks,  in  one  engagement,  3000 
Arabic  MSS.  which  were  all  placed  in  the  Escurial,  as  Fr. 
De  Los  Santos  tells  you  in  the  hiftory  of  that  Convent. 

But,  to  the  irreparable  lofs  of  the  republic  of  Letters,  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  and  particularly  the  Arabic,  were 
burnt  in  the  year  1674,  as  Nic.  Antonio  tells  you  in  the  pre¬ 
face 
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face  to  his  SpajiiJh  Bibliotheque.  The  fire  began  June  the  7th, 
and  lafted  fifteen  fuccefiive  days,  as  Los  Santos  relates.  Fax- 
ardo’s  MSS.  were  all  burnt,  except  the  Alcoran ,  and  fome  few 
others. 

y  - 

Yet  Rill  a  great  number  of  Oriental  MSS.  and  particularly 
Arabic ,  remain  there.  And  to  fpeak  of  the  Arabic  only,  there 
are  in  the  Escurial  Library  above  200  Arabic  Grammarians, 
many  more  Rhetoricians,  Orators,  Poets,  &c.  Michael  Ca- 
s  1  r  1  j  a  Syrian,  the  Royal  Librarian,  hath  printed  a  catalogue  of 
thefe,  of  which  only  the  firfi:  volume  is  publifhed.  The  title  of 
it  is.  Specimen  Bibliotheca  Regia,  Arabico-Hispana, 
Escorialensis  ;  the  firfi:  fiieet  of  which  I  now  fend  you,  which 
I  received  from  the  King’s  Confefior.  When  this  work  comes 
out,  the  republic  of  Letters  will  know  what  vafi:  treafures  lie  hid 
in  that  monaftery.  So  that  the  words  of  Mafier  Leo,  related  by 
Ant.  Perez,  will  feem  almofi:  prophetic  j  who  faid,  that 
“  the  Escurial  colledion  of  books  would  become  hereafter  a 
€t  noble  monument  of  royal  magnificence  5  but  that  it  would  not 

«  be  a  library,  but  a  fepulchre.” 

-  * 

Many  learned  men  have  complained  loudly  of  this  burying 
books  alive,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  exprefiion.  Mariana,  in 
his  tradl  de  Rege  et  Regis  injhtutione ,  Lib.  III.  Cap.  9.  fays, 
“  The  Escurial  Library  is  built  over  the  Vejlibulum ,  in  length 
“  185  feet,  and  30  feet  broad  :  it  contains  many  Greek  MSS. 
“  moffc  of  them  of  a  venerable  antiquity,  which  were  brought 
“  from  all  parts  of  Europe  in  great  abundance.  Thefe  trea- 
“  fures,  which  are  more  valuable  than  gold,  deferve  to  have  a 
“  freer  accefs  of  the  learned,  to  infpedt  and  examine  them.  For, 
“  what  advantage  can  be  derived  to  the  public  from  fuch  captives 
“  as  thefe,  imprifoned  as  it  were  by  royal  authority  ?” 

I  pafs  over  the  complaints  of  others.  Monfieur  Bautru, 
when  he  came  into  Spain,  and  had  feen  the  Escurial  Library, 
went  to  the  King,  and  talked  with  his  Majefiry  about  it ;  and 
faid,  among  other  things,  that  the  Librarian  of  the  Escurial 
was  a  very  fit  man  to  be  entrufled  with  fuch  a  royal  treafure. 
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Why  fo  ?  fays  the  King.  Becaufe,  replied  Bautru,  as  it  is 
plain  he  has  Role  none  of  the  books,  you  may  be  fure  he  will 
never  diminifh  your  Majefty’s  treafure. 

The  collecting  thofe  books  together,  was,  in  one  refpeCt, 
very  providential ;  for,  where  would  they  have  been  now,  if  they 
had  not  been  preferved  there  ?  They  are  of  no  great  ufe  indeed, 
becaufe  the  cuftody  of  them  is  given  to  a  fet  of  illiterate  monks, 
who,  as  Dean  Marti  faid,  envy  others  what  they  make  no 
ufe  of  themfelves.  John  Baptist  Cardona,  Bifhop  of  Der- 
tosa,  when  he  wrote  to  Philip  II.  concerning  this  library,  ad- 
vifed  him  to  chufe  a  Librarian  for  it,  who  was  well  fkilled  in 
“  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  and  who  fhould  know  tho- 
“  roughly  the  claftical  writers ;  for,  as  to  the  Hebrew  and  Ori- 
“  ental  tongues,  your  Majefty  may  eafily  procure  Rabbins  for  that 
“  purpofe.  There  are  now  at  Rome  fome  Rabbins,  who  are 
tf  converted  to  Chriftianity,  men  of  piety  and  learning,  fuch  as 
“  Andrew,  Jullius,  and  Paullus,  men  of  note  there.  Your 
e<  Majefty  mull  likewife  fend  for  a  Persian,  and  a  Turk,  and 

fo  on  for  each  foreign  language.— -There  is  now  living  one 
“  Stephanus,  brought  up  in  Solyman’s  court,  and  a  great 
“  favourite  of  his.  This  man,  who  commanded  two  gallies, 
<f  was  taken  in  an  engagement  at  fea,  and  is  now  fupported  by  a 
<c  penfion  from  the  king  at  Naples.  He  would  be  a  very  proper 
6<  perfon,  and  would  certainly  be  of  more  ufe  to  your  Majefty, 
<e  than  to  the  King  of  Naples,  for  his  lingular  knowledge  of 

“  Turkifh  affairs.” - No  one  would  certainly  fay,  that  the 

Escurial  Library  was  of  no  ufe  in  the  time  of  Montanus, 
who  was  Librarian  there.  But  fuch  men  as  he  are  ftill  wanting, 
to  make  that  Collection  truly  ufeful. 

The  Hebrew  and  Arabic  MSS.  in  Spain  are  written  either  on 
Parchment,  or  on  Paper ;  the  antiquity  of  which  latter  you  may 
gather  from  an  Injirument,  ftill  preferved  in  the  Chamber  of 
Royal  Archives  at  Barcelona.  This  inftrument  was  drawn  in 
1178,  and,  from  the  nearnefs  of  the  two  periods,  I  conjecture, 
that  this  fine  Spanifh  writing-paper  was  made  at  the  famous  S^e- 

tabis. 
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tab  is,  afterwards  called  Xath'a,  and  now  San  Philippe 
The  Geograph  us  Nubiensis,  who  wrote  about  the  year  115c, 
or  perhaps  a  little  before,  fays,  “  S-^etabis  is  a  moil  beautiful 
“  city,  and  its  environs  are  fo  delightful,  as  to  be  made  a  pro- 
**  verb  of  j  they  make  their  paper  of  a  moft  incomparable  fine- 

<c  nefs.” - It  is  no  wonder  this  city  fhould  be  fo  celebrated  for 

its  Paper  Fabric ,  for  Catullus  has  taken  notice  of  its  fine 
handkerchiefs,  the  Sudaria  Scet&ba,  as  he  calls  them  ^  And  Pli¬ 
ny  tells  us.  Lino  Scetabi  tertia  in  Europa  dab  at  ur  p  alma.  Silius 
Italicus  too,  and  Gratian,  have  fung  its  praifes. 

From  MSS.  the  tranfition  to  Medals  is  very  eafiy.  Count  Mi- 
gazzi,  now  Archbifhop  of  Vienna,  when  he  was  at  Madrid, 
Ambafiador  to  the  court  of  Spain,  obtained,  by  my  means,  320 
Silver  Coins,  1 1  Brafs  Coins,  and  one  Gold  Coin,  all  of  them 
Arabic  monies,  firuck  in  Spain,  and  in  good  prefervation  :  The 
interpretation  of  thefe,  if  publifhed,  would  be  a  new  thing,  and 
highly  acceptable  to  the  learned. 

"•»  ■  -*  -  *  ^  *  -  -  a  < 

You  will  not  be  permitted  to  collate  any  of  our  MSS.  without 
the  King’s  leave.  We  have,  befides,  no  Spaniard  able  enough 
to  afiifi:  David  Clemens  in  collating  an  Oriental  MSS*  but  Ca~ 

sir  1,  and  he  has  no  leifure  for  it. 

...  % 

From  Oliva,  in  Valentia,  December  23d,  1758. 

*  This  city,  which  is  fo  often  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets  and  writers,  was 
in  Valencia,  and  ftood  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Xucar  :  It  was  very  finely  built, 
and  the  fituation  of  it  was  delightful.  Unfortunately  it  declared,  in  the  year  1706, 
for  the  Arch-duke  Charles.  The  year  following,  the  Count  D’Asfeldt  be- 
fieged  and  took  it,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword  that  bore  arms;  few 
efcaped  but  women  and  children.  The  citadel  capitulated' foon  after,  where  they 
made  8co  Englifii  prifoners  of  war.  Philip  ordered  the  city  to  be  razed  and  level¬ 
led  with  the  ground,  and,  on  the  fpot  where  it  ftood,  they  erefted  a  column,  with 
this  infcription — “  Here  was  once  a  city  named  Xativa,  which,  as  a 

PUNISHMENT  FOR  ITS  TREASON,  AND  ITS  REVOLT  AGAINST  ITS  KlNG  AND 
Country,  has  been  levelled  even  to  the  ground.  In  the  year  1707, 
they  rebuilt,  by  Philip’s  order,  a  new  city  on  the  fame  fpot,  and  it  is.  now  called 
San  Philippe. 

S  f 
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LETTER  XVIII. 


An  Epistle  written  by  Don  Gregorio  Mayans,  to  the  late 
Sir  Benjamin  Keene,  containing  a  full  Account  of  the 
COMPLUTENSIAN  PoLYGLOTT,  &C*  &C, 

*  -  .  1  »  ■  .  i  .  .  '  ■  j  ■ 

MAY  it  pleafe  your  Excellency  !  You  having  hinted  to 
me,  that  you  defired  fome  information  concerning  the 
Complutensian  Bible,  and  thofe  MSS.  which  the  learned 
editors  of  that  work  made  ufe  of,  if  they  were  any  where  now  in 
being,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  give  your  Excellency  all  the  intelli¬ 
gence  on  that  point  in  my  power. 

Don  Alvaro  Gomez,  who  wrote  the  Life  of  Cardinal  Xi- 
menes,  fays,  *  “  That  Ximenes,  fearing  left  the  facred  myfte- 
“  ries  of  our  religion  fhould  differ  fome  detriment,  from  the 
<(  Scriptures  being  ill  underftood,  began  mod:  timely  to  be  appre- 
henfive,  led:  the  Spaniards  fhould  become  entire  ftrangers,  and 
“  totally  unacquainted  with  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
<s  Testament.” 

*1*  Don  Antonio  de  Lebrixa  tells  us,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Apologia ,  how  defpifed  and  negledted  the  knowledge  of  the 
learned  languages  was  at  that  time,  and  how  little  the  profedors  of 
them  were  effeemed.  This  flate  of  ignorance  continued  to  the 

*  Book  II.  p.  36,  38.  f  7.  e.  Antonius  Nebrissensis. 
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days  of  Mont  anus,  and  Mariana*,  and  I  wifh  it  did  not  con¬ 
tinue  now. 


Gomez  adds,  “  That  Ximenes,  therefore,  (in  imitation  of 
“  the  great  Or  1  gen,  who  with  amazing  diligence  put  together 
“  all  the  tranllations  of  the  Bible  then  extant,  and  united  them 
“  in  thofe  famed  Hexapla)  ordered  an  edition  of  the  Bible  to 
“  be  fet  on  foot,  to  remedy  this  evil.  In  that  edition,  the  books 
*  of  the  Old  Teftament  are  divided  into  three  columns.  In  the' 
<e  fir.fi:  column  is  placed  the  Hebrew ,  in  the  middle  th z,  Vulgate; 
“  in  the  third  the  LXX.  and  its  translation/  At  the  bottom  of 
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the  page  is  placed  the  Chaldee  Paraphrafe }  with  its'  Latin  tranf- 

lation. - But  the  New  Pejlament  has  the  mod:  correct  Greek 

text  poffible,  with  the  Vulgate.  In  the  laft  volume  is  added  U 
dictionary  of  Hebrew  words  and  phrafes,  admired  by  the  fkil- 
ful  in  that  language.  This  addition  was  much  wanted  in  fome 
Bibles,  through  the  carelefnefs  of  thofe  who  kept  them,  and 
was  a  great  detriment  to  the  reader.  This  undertaking  of 
Cardinal  Ximenes  was  highly  laborious,  magnificent,  and 
great ;  it  not  only  required  a  man  of  his  eminence,  but  of  his 

abilities  likewife,  to  furmourtt  all  the  difficulties  which  at- 

-  • 

tended  fuch  a  work :  He  therefore  fent  for  men  of  letters, 
well  fkilled  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  to  affift  him* 
Thefe  were,  firft,  Demetrius  Cretensis,  by  birth  a 
Greek,  whom  Aubertus  Mir  aeus  tells  us  -f-,  Ximenes  had 
fent  for  out  of  Italy,  by  offering  a  large  premium.  Second¬ 
ly,  Anto.  of  Lebrixa  :  It  was  owing  to  this  man’s  foie  ad¬ 
vice,  that  Ximenes  undertook  an  edition  of  that  Complutenjian 
Bible ,  as  Anto.  tells  us  in  his  Apologia,  which  is  a  very  valu¬ 
able  work.  In  that  you  will  fee  the  envy  and  ill  will  which 
this  great  reviver  of  Spanifh  learning  experienced,  for  his  en¬ 
deavours  to  make  it  flourifh  in  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  book,  he  thus  addrefies  the  Cardinal. 


“  May  it  pleafe  your  Eminence  !  I  am  in  doubt,  whether  my 
ff  genius  did  not  owe  me  a  grudge,  when  it  prompted  me  to 


*  See  B.  A.  Mont,  on  Josua,  and  Mariana’s  Defence  of  the  Vulgate,  Chap.  8; 
6  fc?Ct  f  Scriptor.  Saeculi  XVI.  Cap;  45.  P.  140. 
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“  think  of  nothing,  but  what  was  difficult,  to  attempt  only 
“  great  enterprifes,  to  publiffi  nothing  but  what  occafioned 

me  much  hatred  and  ill-will.  Had  I  given  my  time  to  vifiting 
“  my  friends  ;  had  I  fpent  my  night  watchings  in  fable  and  poe- 
“  tical  fidlion ;  had  I  read  or  wrote  hiftory ;  had  I  flattered  the 

living  or  the  dead;  I  might  have  had  the  united  applaufe  of  all 
“  the  Spains  :  But  now,  becaufe  I  labour  after  the  meat  which 
te  does  not  perifh,  and,  as  Jerom  fays,  trace  out  on  earth  that 
“  knowledge  which  only  abideth  in  Heaven ;  becaufe  I  am  thus 
«*  employed,  I  am  called  impious,  facrilegious,  a  falfe  Catholic, 
“  and  I  am  in  fome  danger  of  being  fummoned  in  chains  to  plead 
“  my  caufe  before  the  Inquifition  as  an  heretic  ':  there  will  not 
“  be  wanting  an  accufer ;  there  are  thofe  who  are  ready  and  wil— 

“  ling  enough. - So  that  I  may  apply  to  myfelf  very  juftly  thofe 

“  words  of  Ecclesiastes,  He  that  increafeth  knowledge  in- 
“  creafeth  trouble. — If,  Sir,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  legiflator  to  re- 
“  ward  the  wife  and  good,  and  to  puniffi  the  wicked  and  hereti- 
“  cal  fubjed, — What  are  you  doing,  great  Cardinal,  in  that  go-* 
“  vernment,  where,  &c.” 

I  omit  the  reft,  becaufe  I  dare  not  tranfcribe  it.  This  great' 
man,  therefore,  was  one  of  the  chief  compilers  of  the  Complu- 
tenfian  Bible. 

Gomez  adds,  “  That  Ximenes  lent  likewife  for  *  Lopez’ 
“  Astunica,  or  De  Zuniga,  as  we  Spaniards  write  it;  he 
“  fent  alio  for  Fernandus  Pinti anu-s,  whole  Spanilli  name  is- 
“  Fernando  Nunez  de  Gusman,  a  native  of  Valladolid, 
“  which  is  vulgarly  called  Pintia.  How  eminent  this  man 
“  was  for  his  knowledge  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  may* 
“  be  feen  in  Justus  Lipsius,  A.  Schottus,  N.  Antonius, 
“  and  many  others  JV’  But  whereas  Gomez  tells  us,  that  Pin- 
ti anus’s  works  were  in  every  one’s  hands  in  his  time,  it  was  not 
fo  in  1580. 

*  See  Critici  SS.  Tom.  ix.  p.  2.  col.  3552.  A.  Schotti  Hifp,  Bifcl.  Tom.  iiL 
p.  584.^  f  DeThou,  Libvxi.  p.  401.  L.  xxi.  p..  727. 
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Gomez  adds,  <x  That  Ximenes  Tent  for  thefe  men,  who  were 
“  eminent  Greek  and  Latin  profeftors,  and  whofe  works  were  in 
“  every  one’s  hands ;  and  for  Alphonsus,  a  Phyfician  at  Alca- 
“  la  de  Hen  ares,*  Paulus  Coronellus,  Alphonsus  Za- 
“  mora  j-*,  all  eminent  Hebrocans.  Thefe  had  been  public  pro- 
ic  feffors  of  that  language  in  their  fchools,  but  having  afterwards 
**  taken  holy  orders,  they  were  very  properly  fent  for  by  Cardi- 
tc  nal  Ximenes,  to  execute  fo  great  a  work,  which  would  require 
“  their  virtue,  their  learning,  and  their  perfeverance.  With 
♦c  thefe  men  the  Cardinal  confulted  about  the  plan ;  promifed  to 
“  fupport  them  moft  liberally  with  money ;  and  invited  them  fe- 
“  parately  to  undertake  the  work,  by  giving  them  large  prefents. 

“  Above  all,  the  Cardinal  recommended  to  them  the  utmoft  dif- 
<e  patch.  Left,  fays  he,  as  all  human  things  are  uncertain,  you 
ec  fhould  lofe  fo  willing  a  patron  to  this  work,  or  I  fhould  lofe 
“  fuch  able  afliftants,  whofe  company,  and  whofe  labours,  I  va- 
**  lue  more  than  the  Archbifhopric  of  Toledo. — This  fpeech  of 
c<  the  Cardinal’s  had  its  effeCt,  and  thefe  learned  men  never  ceafed 
c‘  their  labours  till  they  had  finifhed  the  work.  They  firft  fent 
“  for  all  the  MSS.  of  both  Teftaments,  which  could  be  pro- 
“  cured,  in  order  to  fix  the  pureft  new  text,  to  amend  the  errors 
of  the  old,  to  fettle  the  true  reading  of  doubtful  p adages,  and. 
<£  to  explain  the  obfcure.” 

The  greateft  part  of  thefe  MSS.  particularly  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  were  fetched  from  the  Jewifh  fynagogues,  and  principally 
from  thofe  of  Toledo  and  Mac^jeda.  Thefe  were  ealily  to  be 
come  at,  becaufe  the  jews  had  been  driven  out  of  Spain  ten  years 
before,  in  1492.  Thefe  MSS.  were  afterwards  chained  down  to 
the  fhelves  in  the  college  of  San.  Ildephonso,  at  Alcala  de 
Hen  ares,  by  the  order  of  the  Cardinal,  and  yet,  notwith- 
ftanding  that  caution,  many  of.  them  were  afterwards  ftolen. 

Gomez  adds,  “  But  the  moft  ufeful  collection  of  MSS.  to  Xi- 
u  men.es,  was  that  of  the  Vatican  Library ,.  which  were  of  at 
“  moft  venerable  antiquity.” 

*  See  Colmenar.es  Hift.  Se-gov.  p.  707.. 
f  This  man  did  the-  6tn  volume  of  the  Poiyglott, . 
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This  appears  plainly  by  a  letter  of  the  Cardinal’s  to  Leo  X. 
prefixed  to  the  Pentateuch  ;  c<  For, A  fays  he,  “  we  caa  fairly 
<c  teftify  to  your  Holinefs,  that  our  greateft  care  has  confifted  in 
<c  employing  the  moft  able  linguifts,  and  in  procuring  the  moft 
tc  ancient  and  mod;  correct  MSS.  from  all  quarters.  With  incre- 
tc  dible  pains  we  collected  an  amazing  multitude  of  Hebrew, 
tc  Greek,  and  Latin  MSS.  It  was  to  your  Holinefs  that  we 
tc  owed  the  Greek  MSS.  for  you  very  politely  fent  us  the  moft 
“  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  from  that  Apo- 
“  ftolic  library,  and  which  were  of  the  greateft  ufe  to  us  in  this 

“  work.” - The  fame  Cardinal,  in  his  preface  to  the  reader, 

fays,  “  With  regard  to  the  Greek  part  of  Scripture,  you  muft 
“  know,  that  we  did  not  take  any  vulgar  or  common  MSS.  for 
p  to  fix  our  text,  but  the  moft  ancient  and  moft  corredt,  which 
“  Pope  Leo  X.  fent  me  from  the  Vatican;  MSS.  of  fuch  inte- 
<c  grity,  that  if  you  cannot  credit  thefe,  you  can  credit  none. — - 
■“  To  thefe  we  have  added  not  a  few,  partly  tranfcribed  from 
“  that  moft  corredt  MS.  of  Bessarion,  fent  me  by  the  fenate  of 
“  Venice,  and  partly  procured  by  me  ^at  vaft  labour  and  ex- 
?c  pence. 

tc  We  have  alfo  compared  Jerom’s  Latin  verfion  with  many 
<£  MSS.  of  the  greateft  antiquity,  particularly  with  thofe  in  the 
il  public  library  of  my  univerfity  at  Alcala  de  Henarez, 
<c  which  are  in  Gothic  characters ,  and  were  written  above  800 
“  years  ago,  and  with  fuch  amazing  exactnefs,  that  you  cannot 
“  difcover  the  omiffion  of  a  tittle  throughout ;  yet  fome  of  the 
<£  proper  names,  which  were  wrong  fpelt,  by  a  miftake  of  the 
<£  copyift,  we  let  remain  defignedly  as  they  were.” 

Besides  the  Vatican  and  Venetian  library,  Miraeus  tells  us, 
they  made  ufe  too  of  the  Medicean. 

Gomez  adds,  c‘  Thefe  Vatican  MSS.  were  fent  to  the  Cardinal 
“  by  Pope  Leo  X.  who  admiring  the  magnificent  fpirit  of  Xi- 
44  menes,  conceived  the  greateft  opinion  of  him  ;  and  that  Pope 
<c  fent  to  him  afterwards  for  his  advice  in  matters  of  high  import- 
t£  ance  to  the  Romifh  church,  though  the  Cardinal  was  then  in 

“  Africa. 
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*e  Africa. - The  verfion  of  the  Seventy  was  done  partly  by 

“  Complutenfian  fcholars,  partly  by  Demetrius,  Pintianus, 
iC  and  Astunica  ;  and  was  fo  happily  executed,  that  nothing 
<c  was  omitted  in  the  verfion,  of  the  force  of  thofe  Graecifms, 
e‘  which  are  fo  frequent  in  the  Seventy. 

A  r  • '  j  {  >  -  .  r**  '  1  »  '  .  *-  /  ►  « 

4  a  „  „  y  •• 

“  Among  the  learned  men  called  together  upon  this  occafion, 
“  was  John  Vergara,  who  had  the  Books  of  Wifdom  for  his 
“  lot.  He  reftored  the  text  of  them  in  many  places,  as  he  has 
“  often  faid  himfelf;  and  when  very  old,  he  ufed  to  wifii  for 
“  nothing  fo  much  at  his  leifure,  as  to  publifh  fome  fcholia  on 
“  Ecclesiasticus ;  but  his  ill  health  prevented  that  defign.” 

This  John. 'VeRgara  was  afterwards  a  canon  of  Toledo; 
he  not  only  tranflated  the  Books  of  Wifdom  from  the  Seventy  in¬ 
to  Latin,  but  added  a  comment  like  wife  *. — Yet  this  great  man 
was  afterwards  thrown  into  the  Inquifition ,  in  April  1534,  by  Al- 
phonsus  Manricus,  Inquifitor  General,  as  L.  Vives  tells 
Erasmus,  in  one  of  his  -J*  Epifties :  But  Vergara  got  happily 
out  of  that  prifon  again,  and  lived  to  1558. 

Gomez  adds, — They  were  employed  in  this  work  from  the 
“  year  1502,  more  or  lefs,  fifteen  years;  that  one  may  almoft 
<c  fay,  that  the  Cardinal’s  life,  and  the  edition  of  this  work,  end- 
“  ed  at  the  fame  period. — It  would  take  me  up  too  much  time 
“  to  give  a  minute  detail  of  the  labour  and  trouble  thofe  Editors 
“  went  through,  in  comparing  and  examining  the  MSS.  while 

Ximenes  in  the  mean  while  had  perpetual  avocations  with  the 
“  affairs  of  date.” 

'  Y  •  •  '•r  ••  ■  f  t  i’  «.  t  k 

The  Complutenfian  Bible  was  begun  in  1502,  and  began  to 
be  printed  juft  ten  years  afterwards,  in  1512  :  !t  was  finilhed  in 
1517.  This  was  the  very  year  in  which  Ximenes  died. — 

Gomez  adds, — “  With  regard  to  the  whole  expence  of  this 
“  edition  of  the  Complutenfian  Polyglott,  you  muft  know  firft. 


*  SeeDE  Thou,  Lib.  xxi.  c.  n. 


t  Tom.  II.  p.  676. 
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“  that  only  feven  Hebrew  MSS.  which  are  now  at  Alcala 
<£  de  Henares,  were  bought  by  Alphonsus  Zamora,  Pro- 
<£  feffbr  of  Hebrew,  in  different  countries,  at  a  no  lefs  fum  than 
££  §  4000  crowns,  as  was  heard  from  his  own  mouth.” 

List  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts  now  preferved  at  Alcala 

de  Henares. 

1.  Hebrew  Bible,  written  in  the  ninth  century. 

2.  Ditto,  written  in  the  twelfth  century. 

3.  One  volume  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  no  date. 

4.  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  no  date. 

5.  Two  volumes  of  a  Chaldee  Bible. 

List  of  Greek  Manuscripts  there. 

1.  Greek  Bible,  modern  character. 

2.  Greek  Pfalter,  very  old  character. 

Latin  Manuscripts  there. 

1.  Bible,  in  Gothic  characters,  almoff  1000  years  old- 

2.  Bible,  almoff  as  old,  as  appears  by  the  character. 

3.  Bible  in  two  volumes,  twelfth  century. 

4.  St.  Paul’s  Epiffles,  with  a  glofs. 

5.  The  New  Teffament,  with  notes. 

Gomez  adds, - ££  To  fay  nothing  of  the  Greek  and  the  La- 

££  tin  MSS.  the  former  of  which  came  from  Rome  ;  the  latter 
££  from  foreign  countries,  and  from  the  feveral  Libraries  in 
££  Spain  j  particularly  thofe  in  Gothic  characters,  which  are 
££  above  800  years  old,  were  brought  to  Alcala  de  Henares 

££  at  a  vaff  expence. - Then,  if  you  reckon  the  wages  of  the 

££  type-founders  and  amanuenfes,  the  rewards  given  to  the  learn- 
££  ed  Editors,  the  fums  paid  to  mefTengers  and  agents,  and' 
££  other  fervants;  all  this  together  will  make  the  whole  expence 
££  above  *  50,000  crowns;  which  I  have  heard  the  oldeff  peo- 
££  pie  fay  was  the  fum.” 

§  He  means  the  Half  Pi  dole  ,  it  is  almoff  2.000 1. 

s  Above  20,000  1.  fterling. 

But 
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But  as  Benedictus  Arias  Montanus  publifhedour  Royal 
edition  of  the  Bible ,  and  made  ufe  of  fome  Complutenfian.  MSS, 
which  the  Cardinal’s  editors  could  not  do,  it  will  not  be  im¬ 
proper  here  to  give  fome  account  of  that  very  great  man, 

Montanus  was  born  at  Fregenal  de  la  Sierra;  Sierra 
lignifies  in  Spanifh  a  ridge  of  mountains,  and  therefore  he  was 
called  Montanus  ;  this  village  being  under  the  jurifdidtion  of 
the  city  of  Hi s palis,  he  therefore  calls  himfelf  Hifpalenfs. 
Montanus  was  the  firft  perfon  who  obtained  a  lawrel  crown  in 
the  Univerfity  of  Salamanca  in  the  year  1552.  He  was  a 
man  of  the  greateft  probity,  ftrongett:  talents,  and  uncommon 
judgement;  could  write  with  a  mafterly  ftyle,  either  in  profe  or 
verfe,  and  had  amazing  fkill  in  languages  :  He  was  a  matter  of 
the  Greek ,  Latin,  Hebrew ,  Syriac ,  Chaldee ,  Arabic ,  French , 
Hutch ,  Englifi,  and  teutonic  languages.  Montanus  fays  him¬ 
felf,  in  his  comment  on  Ifaiah ,  that  he  knew  thirteen  languages. 
Bettdes  this,  he  was  a  good  poet,  as  well  as  a  great  fcholar,  and 
blended  the  Belles  Lettres  with  his  feverer  ttudies.  It  was  very 
fortunate  therefore  for  Spain,  that  when  the  copies  of  the  Com¬ 
plutenfian  Bible  began  to  be  fo  fcarce - (For  there  never  were 

more  printed  of  that  edition  than  600  volumes,  that  is,  as  I 
underhand  it,  about  100  copies;  as  appears  by  comparing  the 
Letters  of  Leo  X.  to  the  Bifhop  of  Avila,  and  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Corduba.  It  was  the  printing  fo  fmall  a  number, 
that  has  made  the  book  fo  fcarce,)  that  it  pottetted  fuch  a 
man  as  Montanus,  who  in  conjunction  with  Plantin 
the  printer,  could  ttir  up  the  mind  of  Philip  II.  to  a  greater 
work  than  that  of  the  Complutenfian  Bible,  though  not  fo  ex- 
penfive.  For  Philip  II.  though  he  loved  fame,  was  very  cove', 
tous  of  his  money;  yet  he  confented  to  this  work  in  1578,  and 
fent  Montanus  into  Holland  with  orders  to  re-print  the 
Complutensian  Bible,  with  improvements.  For  Monta¬ 
nus  had  made  ufe  of  /even  Hebrew  MSS.  which  Ximenes  pro¬ 
cured  from  Venice,  but  could  not  make  ufe  of  himfelf :  And 
Montanus  had  likewife  a  MSS.  Latin  Verfion  of  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrafe. 

T  t 


But 
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But  this  undertaking  procured  Montanus  many  enemies;  fo 
that  he  was  twice  cited  before  the  Pope  at  Rome  to  plead  his 
caufe  againft  a  charge  of  Herefy.  His  chidf  enemies  were 
*Leo  de  Castro,  a  canon  of  Valladolid,  Rhetoric  ProfelTor 
in  Salamanca  ;  and,  what  I  am  forry  to  fay,  John  de  Mari¬ 
ana,  otherwife  a  great  man ;  who  out  of  envy  to  his  learning, 
or  his  intereft  with  Philip  II.  accufed  him  to  the  Inquiftor  Ge¬ 
neral ;  and  has  left  many  marks  of  fpleen  againd:  Montanus, 
in  his  Defence  of  the  Vulgate . 

From  the  accufations  laid  to  his  charge  before  the  Pope,  Mon¬ 
tanus  eaiily  cleared  himfelf  in  an  Apologia,  or  defence  of 
himfelf,  wrote  on  that  occafion,  as  Colomesius  tells  us.  This 
was  written  in  Spanifh ;  and  when  the  Englidi  about  that  time 
made  a  defcent  at  Cadiz,  they  found  this  work  there,  and  car¬ 
ried  it  into  England,  and  depofited  it  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
and  preferved  it  as  the  greated:  curiodty. 

i 

This  is  the  fame  work  which  I  dedred  your  Excellence 
fome  time  ago  to  procure  for  me  out  of  England,  and  which 
you  told  me  could  not  be  found  at  Oxford.  I  ftill  hope  it  will 

be  found  fome  time  or  other.- - Montanus  died  in  his  own 

houfe  at  Campo  Florido,  in  the  year  1598,  and  the  feventy- 
firfl  of  his  age. 

List  of  Manuscripts  in  the  Cathedral  Library  at  Toledo. 

1.  Latin  Bible,  in  Gothic  letter,  upon  parchment,  large  folio, 
written  in  1026. 

2.  Latin  Bible,  beginning  with  Joshua,  and  ending  in  the 
feventy-eighth  Psalm,  in  folio,  large  parchment,  and  Gothic  letter. 

3.  Latin  Bible,  beginning  with  the  fecond  book  of  Macca¬ 
bees,  then  follows  all  the  New  Testament,  and  that  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Tobias  ;  folio,  large  parchment,  old  character. 


*  See  De  Thou,  Lib.  cxx.  c.  18. 
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There  are  five  Latin  Bibles  in  all,  one  of  them  containing  the 

third  and  fourth  book  of  Exodus. - Thefe  are  all  written  in 

the  thirteenth  century,  and  on  parchment. 

4. *  Bible  in  Latin,  with  an  interpretation* of  fome  Hebrew 
words,  written  on  parchment,  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

5.  Bible  in  Latin,  written  on  parchment,  in  the  thirteenth 

century.  \, 

6.  Hebrew  Bible,  containing  all  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Pfalms  and  Prophets  appointed  for  each  Sabbath ;  the 
Canticles,  Ecclefiaftes,  Lamentations,  Either,  and  Ruth ;  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  fquare  Hebrew  character,  with  the  points  or  vowels  j 
and  with  the  Scholia  of  the  Rabbins,  on  parchment. 

Oliva,  June  1754. 


- 
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LETTER  XIX. 


Of  Royal  Family  and  Court  of  Spain.  Of  the  pre - 
fent  Genius,  Character,  and  Manners  of  that  Nation *. 
‘Their  Humours,  Diversions,  and  Language. 

} 

.  L  ...  •*../,  .  / 

*  -  V  - 

DON  CARLOS  Iir.  by  the  Rile  of  his  Catholic  Majefty,. 

King  of  Spain,  was  born  in  Madrid  the  20th  of  January 
1716.  He  was  proclaimed  King  of  Naples  May  15th,  and 
King  of  Sicily  Auguft  30th,  1734;  entered  Spain  the  10th 
of  Auguft  1759,  and  was  proclaimed  King  in  Madrid,  on  the 
11th  of  September  following.  The  Kings  of  Spain  are  never 
crowned:  inftead  of  it,  they  make  a  public  entry  into  Madrid, 
with  great  expence,  pomp,  and  magnificence,  which  pleafes  the 
people  much  more,  as  they  have  an  uncommon  paffion  for  fhews 
and  pageantry.  The  prefent  Monarch  made  his  public  entry 
July  the  13th,  17603  for  an  account  of  which,  fee  Letter  VII. 
p.  125.  When  he  landed  at  Barcelona,  the  Catalans  ftiled 
him  Carlos  Tercero,  el  verdaderoy  or  Charles  the  third ,  the 
true  Prince ,  to  diftinguifh  him  from  the  former  Charles  III. 
the  Auftrian  Archduke,  who  was-  afterwards  Emperor.  The 
Spaniards  had  at  that  time  fo  few  failors,  that  they  had  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  manning  the  fleet  which  brought  him  over. - In  coming 

from  Barcelona  to  Madrid,  he  drove  fo  faft  as  to  make  great 
deftruftion  of  the  mules  and  horfes  that  attended  him.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  the  guards  that  attend  the  Royal  Family  in  this 
country,  when  they  travel,  to  break  a  leg,  an  arm,  or  a  neck  ;  and 

when 
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when  this  happens,  his  Majefly  fays,  Murio  en  fit  officio,  he  died  in 
his  duty .  A  Mahometan,  who  made  fome  flay  at  Naples,  hap¬ 
pening  to  fee  the  prefent  King  of  Spain  driving  in  this  fehu 

tafle,  faid  to  a  friend - “  Sir,  is  it  any  wonder  that  we  Turks 

“  think  you  Chriflians  quite  mad  ?”■ — Though  his  Catholic  Ma¬ 
jefly  is  now  in  his  forty-fixth  year,  yet  (hooting  is  (till  his  ruling 
paffion  :  He  is  the  greatefl  Nimrod  of  his  time ;  he  facrifices  every 
thing  to  this  favourite  pleafure ;  he  was  difgufled  at  his  public 
entry,  becaufe  it  hindered  him  of  four  days  fport.  He  flayed 
three  days  at  Toledo,  and  killed  fix  wild  mountain-cats,  which, 
as  I  was  well  informed  by  thofe  who  had  calculated  the  expence 
of  that  expedition,  coil  him  exactly  ioool.  a  cat.  He  is  fo  eager 
at  this  diverfion,  that  when  the  days  are  fhort,  he  often  fhoots  by 
torch-light ,  an  improvement  which  our  Englifh  fportfmen  are  not 
arrived  at.  He  is  in  his  perfon  tall,  round  fhouldered,  big 
boned,  of  a  dark  brown  complexion,  fmall  eyed,  and  has  a  very 
large  prominent  Roman  nofe.  From  this  defeription,  it  is  eafily 
feen  that  he  is  very  plain. — His  drefs  is  as  plain  as  poffible, 
too  homely  for  a  Prince  ;  he  commonly  wears  a  plain  cloth  frock, 
a  leather  waiflcoat,  leather  breeches,  boots,  (always  made  in 
London)  a  large  pair  of  tanned  gloves,  and  ufually  carries  a  gun 
upon  his  fhoulder,  and  is  attended  by  fervants,  carrying  guns, 
powder,  (hot,  water,  wine,  victuals,  cloaths,  &c.  and  frequently 

dead  game,  fuch  as  wolves,  hares,  rooks,  gulls,  &c.  &c. - He 

rifes  at  feven  in  the  morning,  opens  his  own  flutters,  writes  what 
letters  and  difipatches  he  has  to  do,  and  then  fets  out,  let  it  rain 
or  fhine,  for  the  chace ,  or  rather  Jhooting,  for  he  never  hunts  as 
we  do  in  England.  It  is  his  Catholic  Majefly’s  conflant  maxim, 
that  rain  breaks  no  hones ,  and  for  this  reafon  it  never  flops  or  fuf- 
pends  any  thing  he  is  engaged  in,  to  the  no  fmall  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  his  attendants. - His  finite  on  thefe  occafions  commonly 

confifls  of  the  Infant  Don  Lewis,  the  great  officer  in  waiting, 
ufually  the  Duke  de  Loza  da,  the  Body-Guards,  and  three 
or  four  coaches  and  fix,  with  which  there  is  always  a  chirurgeon, 
in  cafe  of  any  accident.  He  returns  from  this  diverfion  before 
noon,  andffiines  regularly  at  eleven  of  the  clock,  and  always  in 
public,  attended  by  the  foreign  miniflers,  and  other  people  of 
diflindtion  about,  the  Court.  He  ufually  eats  of  fix  things,  drinks 

three.' 
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three  times,  and  is  not  long  at  table. - 'After  dinner  he  iets 

out  to  f’hoot  again,  and  ieldom  returns  till  dark,  or  after. 
Then  he  hears  his  own  Minifters  of  State  for  an  hour,  or  affifts 
at  the  Defpacho ,  as  they  call  it ;  after  that  he  fits  with  the  Queen 
Mother  in  her  apartment,  and  goes  to  bed  between  nine  and 

ten. - And  this  is  the  general  and  conftant  round  of  his  Ma- 

jefty’s  life.  He  goes  in  February  or  March  every  year,  to  the 
palace  of  the  Pardo  ;  in  April  to  Aranjuez;  returns  in  June 
to  Madrid;  fets  out  at  the  end  of  July  for  San  Ildephonso, 
goes  in  October  to  the  Escurial,  and  from  thence,  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  to  Madrid.  He  fometimes  filhes  for  variety,  and  at -other 
times  has  what  they  call  a  general  Battida ,  which  is  the  fetting 
five  or  fix  hundred  men  to  drive  all  the  game  they  can  meet,  for 
many  miles  round,  into  toils  of  great  extent ;  and  then  the  King 
and  Don  Lewis,  (attended  by  the  whole  Court,  ladies  as  well 
as  gentlemen,)  go  and  kill  it.  This  makes  great  havock  among 
the  game,  and  is  a  very  expenfive  diverfion.  The  foreign  Am- 
bafiadors  always  attend  on  thefe  occafions. - - 

Having  defcribed  his  perfon,  and  way  of  life,  I  will  now  en¬ 
deavour  to  give  fome  idea  of  his  temper,  genius,  and  of  the  ab- 

folute  power  with  which  he  reigns. - It  has  been  imagined  that 

he  is  a  very  weak  prince,  and  of  little  or  no  underfianding :  It  is 
a  great  mifiake. — He  has  fome  parts,  but  is  mulilh  and  obftinate 
to  the  laft  degree  ;  and  by  being  conftantly  flattered,  he  imagines 
that  he  has  more  underfianding  than  he  really  poflefies.  He  is 
referved  beyond  the  common  referve  of  Princes,  has  no  confi¬ 
dent,  and  communicates  his  will  only  by  his  orders  to  put  it  in¬ 
to  execution. — He  can  neither  be  led  nor  driven  ;  all  mufi  come 
from  himfelf.  Thofe  things  to  which  he  has  applied,  he  is  a 
very  compleat  mafier  of :  He  talks  Italian,  French,  and  Spanifh 
fluently.  He  is  an  exceeding  good  turner ,  and  has  turned  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  things  in  the  wooden-ware  way.  He  looks  minutely 

into  moft  circumfiances. - He  has  made  with  his  own  hands, 

every  part  of  a  foldier’s  drefs,  in  order  to  be  a  judge  of  the  true 

expence  of  their  uniforms. - He  told  the  foreign  Minifters  one 

day,  that  he  had  made  a  pair  of  fhoes,  Not  indeed,  fays  he,  very 

good  fhoes,  but  fuch  as  might  be  walked  in.- - He  fhoots  at ’a 

4  mark 
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mark  with  the  greated  accuracy  ;  and  I  have  often  lamented,  that 
;  he  has  not  been  prefented  with  Patent-fiat  by  our  Minidry :  I  am 
not  clear,  that  he  would  not  have  given  up  the  Logwood  trade  for 
it. — To  drew  with  what  defpotic  fway  he  rulesi  it  fhould  be  con- 
fidered,  that  he  allows  no  Minider  to  remondrate  or  argue  with 
him. — He  removed  the  Duke  of  Alva  from  Court,  who  had 
been  the  fird  Minider  during  all  the  late  reign,  and  was  very  po¬ 
pular  in  the  nation. — Though  to  fave  appearances,  Alva  made 
a  formal  refignation  in  the  month  of  December  1760.  He  ba- 
nifhed  the  Dukes  of  Arc  os  and  Ossuna  from  Madrid,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  amours  with  the  Adtredes,  and  put  an  Adtrefs  con¬ 
cerned  in;  the  common  prifon ;  he  arrefted  and  banilhed  the  In¬ 
quisitor  General,  and  fent  him  prifoner  to  a  convent.  He 
engaged  in  the  prefen t  war  with  England,  contrary  to  the  fen— 
timents  of  his  Miniders,  and  in  diredt  oppbfltion  to '  the  voice  of 

the  whole  nation. - He  married  June  19th,  1739,  Maria, 

Amalia,  Christina,  daughter  of  Augustus  III.  King  of 
Poland,  and  Eledtor  of  Saxony  ;  die  was  born  November  24th, 

1724,  and  died  at  Madrid  September  27th,  1760. - 1  will 

now  give  fome  account  of  her. 

<  •  The  late -Queen  Am  alt  a- was  a  remarkably  tall  woman,  with 
large  bones  and  features,  rather  of  a  mafculine  appearance  w  had 
no  pretenfions  to  beauty  ;  but  then  what  die  wanted  in  charms, 
was  amply  made  up  in  fpirit :  The  Polifi  temper  was  but  too  vi¬ 
able  in  the  Spanifi  Queen.  It  has  been  obferved  of  late,  and  I 
think  with  fome  truth,  that  the  Sovereign  Ladies  of  the  North 
have  mod  of  them  been  podeded  of  uncommon  portions  of  this 
fpirit:  The  late  Emprefs  of  Russia,  the  prefent,  and  Maria 
Theresa,  have  been  quoted  as  examples  of  it.  How  far  this  may 
be  the  effedt  of  climate ,  I  cannot  fay.  Amalia,  who  came  from 
Poland,  had  certainly  much  prefence,  fire,  and  drength  of 
mind  3  (he  refembled,  in  fome  refpedts,  our  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
for  as  that  Princefs,  when  rufBed  in  debate,  would  fometimes 
exprefs  her  royal  refentment,  by  driking  her  Miniders  with  her 
own  hands  3  fo  the  late  Queen  “Amalia  would  fometimes  give 
her  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  a  box  on  the  ear.  She  was  entire¬ 
ly  governed  by  the  Dutckefs  of  Castropiniano,  a  Neapolitan, 

one 
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one  of  her  Camarera's,  who  had  gained  a  moil  unaccountable 
afcendant  over  her.  It  was  obferved,  that  the  Queen’s  fpirit,  and.' 
the  rapacious  difpofition  of  her  Co7ifidantey  though  they  have 
often  put  his  Majefty’s  temper  to  the  trial,  yet  never  could  dif- 
compofe  that  phlegmatic  ferenity  fo  infeparable  from  his  mind. 
He  always  preferved  on  fuch  occafions,  that  refpedt  and  civility 
which  is  due  to  her  fex.  She  had  ifiue  by  his  Catholic  Majefty, 
fix  fons  and  two  daughters. 

1.  Philip  Antony,  Duke  of  Calabria,  difqualified  for 
the  fuccefiion,  born  June  14th,  1747. 

2.  Charles  Antony,  Princeof  Asturias,  born  in  Naples, 
November  12th,  1748. 

3.  Ferdinand  Antony,  King  of  Naples  and'SiciLY,  born 
January  12  th,  1751. 

4.  Gabriel  Antonio,  Infant  of  Spain,  born  in  Naples* 
May  nth,  1752. 

3.  Antonio  Pasqual,  Infant  of  Spain,  born  in  Naples, 
December  31ft,  1755. 

6.  Francisco  Xavier,  Infant  of  Spain,  born  in  Naples, 
February  17th,  1757. 

1.  Maria  Josepha,  Infanta  of  Spain,  born  in  Naples, 
July  16th,  1744. 

2.  Maria  Luisa,  Infanta  of  Spain,  born  in  Naples,  No¬ 
vember  24th,  1745. 

Philip  V.  who  died  July  nth,  1746,  had  four  fons  by  his 
firft  wife,  Maria,  Louisa  GxABRielle,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  :  Lewhs  I.  Don  Philip,  and  Don  Philip  Pedro  Gabri- 
elle,  who  both  died  young,  and  Ferdinand  VI.  Lewis 
died  in  1724,  after  having  reigned  feven  months;  Ferdinand 
died  aged  forty-fix,  Auguft  icth,  1759,  after  having  reigned 
twelve  years  and  fome  months. — By  his  fecond  wife,  Elizabeth 

of  Parma,  Philip  had  ifiue, 

* 
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1.  Charles  III.  the  prefen t  King  of  Spain. 

2.  Don  Philip,  who  died  young. 

3.  Don  Philip,  Infant  of  Spain,  Grand  Prior  of  Castile, 
Duke  of  Parma,  Placencia,  and  Guastalla,  born  March 
15  th,  1720,  married  to  Louisa  Elizaeeth  of  France,  in 
1739,  by  whom  he  has  one  fon  and  two  daughters. 

4.  Don  Lewis  Antonio  Jayme,  Infant  of  Spain,  bom  July 
25th,  1727  ;  at  prefen t  not  married. 

5.  Maria  Anna  Victoria,  the  prefent  Queen  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  born  March  3  1  ff,  1718,  and  married  March  31ft,  1732. 

6.  Maria  Theresa,  married  in  1745  to  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  and  died  in  childbed  July  22d,  1  7 6 . 

7.  Maria  Antonia  Fernanda,  born  the  17th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1729,  married  to  the  prefent  Duke  of  Savoy. 

Elizabeth  Farnese,  the  prefent  Queen  Dowager  of  Spain, 
was  born  October  25th,  1692.  Iler  hiftory  is  extremely  well 
known  in  Europe  •,  fhe  has  had  no  fhare  in  government  or  po¬ 
litical  matters,  fince  Philip’s  death,  whofe  memory  fhe  pays  fo 
much  regard  to,  as  to  cry  once  every  year  on  the  day  he  died. 
On  the  acceflion  of  Ferdinand,  fhe  was  banifhed  to  the  palace 
of  San  Ildephonso,  where  fhe  remained  with  her  fon  the  Infant 
Don  Lewis,  till  his  prefent  Majefty’s  acceffion  ;  who  very  dutifully 
recalled  her  to  Court,  but,  to  her  great  regret,  would  never  admit 
her  to  the  DeJ'pacho.  As  a  De  Medicis  by  blood,  fhe  inherited  the 
parts,  fpirit,  and  ambition  of  that  family :  Two  of  her  fons  fhe 
made  Sovereign  Princes ;  her  filent  plans  at  the  EfcuriaJ  fre¬ 
quently  threw  all  Europe  into  convulsions,  efpecially  when  car¬ 
ried  into  execution  by  the  intriguing  and  bold  hand  of  her  favou¬ 
rite  Alberoni,  and  the  knight  errantry  of  Riperda. - —She 

formed  many  fpirited,  though  unfuccefsful  fchemes,  to  make  her 
third  fon  a  third  Sovereign ;  and  was  at  one  time  very  near  fuc- 
ceeding,  by  the  marriage  of  Don  Lewis  with  the  Princefs  of 

Brasil - She  is  of  a  middle  flature,  dark  complexion,  has 

great  fpirit  in  her  countenance.  Before  fhe  reached  Madrid,  in 
the  route  from  Parma,  when  fhe  came  to  be  married  to  Phi¬ 
lip,  and  before  fhe  had  feen  the  King,  who  went  as  far  as  Gua- 
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dalaxara  to  meet  her,  fhe  gave  a  fpecimen  of  what  fhe  would 

be  when  a  real  Queen,  which  was  truly  a  coup  d’eclat. - The 

Princefs  of  Urf  ns  h. ad  been  for  fome  time  the  reigning  favourite 
an  Spain;  fhe  had  acquired  fuch  an  afcendant  over  Philip  and 
his  firfl  Queen,  that  fhe  ablolutely  governed  all.  When  Albe- 
roni,  on  her  death,  propofed  the  match  of  the  Duke  of  Parma's 
niece  to  Philip  V.  it  was  even  by  the  order  of  the  Princefs  of 
Ursins,  that  Alberoni  wrote  to  found  the  Court  of  Parma 
on  that  fubjedt.  Nay,  the  Princefs  of  Ursins  did  more,  fhe  even 
went  herlelf  to  meet  the  new  Queen,  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
Arragon  and  Navarre  ;  who  in  return  for  thefe  civilities,  or¬ 
dered  the  officer  on  guard  to  arreft  that  Princefs  by  force,  and 
carry  her  out  of  Spain  into  France  ;  which  order  was  imme¬ 
diately  executed.  The  'politick  Italian  Princefs  knew  very  well 
that  Spain  was  too  narrow  to  hold  her,  and  any  other  lady  who 
dared  to  be  a  favourite  of  Philip’s  at  the  fame  time — And  there¬ 
fore  thought  the  fhorteft  procefs  was  to  get  rid  of  her  at  once. 
When  you  have  made  your  ufe  of  the  ladder  by  which  you  rife, 
the  fureft  way  in  found  policy  is  to  kick  it  down. — Mod  others 
would  have  attempted  this,  after  they  had  been  well  feated  in  a 
throne  ;  but  few  would  have  had  fpirit  enough  to  have  given  fuch 
an  order,  in  their  very  firft  fteps  and  paffiage  to  it,  and  without 
even  the  knowledge  or  confent  of  that  very  Prince,  whofe  fa¬ 
vourite  ffie  banifhed,  and  whofe  future  Queen  fhe  was  defigned 
to  be. 

Another  inftance  of  this  Lady’s  genius  may  be  the  following: 
It  is  well  known  that  Philip  V.  refigned  his  Crown  to  his  fon 
Lewis  I.  who  dying  within  the  year,  Philip,  at  the  infligation 
of  this  Queen,  refumed  the  fcepter  again.  But  afterwards  grow¬ 
ing,  as  every  body  has  heard,  out  of  his  fenfes,  in  one  of  his  fits, 
he  fent  a  full  ref gnation  of  his  Crown  and  Government,  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  this  Lady,  to  the  Council  of  Castile  : 
And  when  he  thought  the  adt  irrevocable,  he  told  Elizabeth 
Farnf.se  of  it,  and  added,  “  Je  vous  ai  trompe,  Madame  !  J’ai  en- 
“  voie  hier  marefignation  de  la  Coronne  d’Efpagne  au  Concile  de 
“  Caftille.”  This,  as  you  will  eaiily  imagine,  lufficjently  alarm¬ 
ed  her  Majefty  : — But  however  fire  had  the  prefence  of  mind  in- 
ftantly  to  fend  to  the  prefident  of  that  Council  for  the  refignation  ; 
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nor  had  Hie  only  authority  to  command,  but  influence  enough 
to  be  obeyed,  for  he  fent  it  her  immediately. 

While  the  late  King  Ferdinand  was  Prince  of  Asturias, 
upon  foine  difguft,  fhe  fent  a  meffage  to  Farinelli  never  to  go 
and  flng  or  play  any  more  in  the  Prince’s  or  Princefles  apartment. 
For  the  late  Queen  Barbara  was  not  only  very  fond  of,  but 
an  excellent  judge  of  mujick ,  But  Farinelli’s  anfwer  does  im¬ 
mortal  honour  to  that  Mujician.  “  Go,  fays  he,  and  tell  the 
“  Queen,  that  I  owe  the  greatefl:  obligations  to  the  Prince  and 
f<  Princefs  of  Asturias  ;  and  unlefs  I  receive  fuch  an  order  from 

her  Majefty’s  own  mouth,  or  the  King’s,  I  will  never  obey  it.” 

Though  fhe  is  now  feventy  years  old,  (he  keeps  the  fame  hours 
that  Philip  did,  and  turns  night  into  day.  When  fhe  gives  au¬ 
dience,  flie  is  held  up  by  two  fupporters,  being  unable  to  Hand 
long  ;  and  though  almofl:  blind,  ftill  retains  her  ancient  fpiritand 
vivacity.  Her  ambition  will  probably  never  expire  but  with  her 
breath  :  And  whenever  fhe  dies,  I  am  perfuaded  her  lafl  words 
to  the  King  will  be,  “  Remember  Tuscany  for  Don  Luis.” 

Don  Lewis  Antonio  Jayme,  the  King’s  brother,  feems  to 
be  of  a  very  different  mold,  without  either  his  father’s  military 
genius,  or  his  mother’s  ambition  ;  of  a  pacific  and  quiet  temper. 
He  took  a  very  early  averfion  to  the  Crofier,  though  made  almofl;  as 
foon  as  born,  a  Baby-Cardinal,  and  an  Infant-Archbifhop,  for  the 
two  fees  of  Toledo  and  Seville.  Upon  quitting  however  thole 
dignities  in  the  church,  he  referved  to  himfelf  about  7,400  /.  per 
annum ,  out  of  the  former,  and  about  5000  /.  out  of  the  latter. 
He  feems  to  have  much  more  inclination  for  a  gun  than  for  a 
fceptrey  and  fpends  mofl:  of  his  time  in  field  fports :  He  has  a 
ftrong  turn  for  mechanics ,  and  when  not  employed  in  fhooting,  is 
bufied  in  making  watches  and  mathematical  inftruments.  He  has 
fome  tafte  for  medals ;  and  the  mo$ks  he  has  employed  have  made 
for  him  no  inconfiderable  collection  of  thofe  antiquities. 

The  Prince  of  Asturias  is- a  lively  youth,  and  has  begun  his 
triumphs  with  great  joy,  over  fome  fparrows  fhot  by  his  own 
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hand.  Mariana  tells  us,  B.  18.  ch.  7.  that  this  title  of  Prince 
of  Asturias,  was  given  in  imitation  of  our  title  of  Prince  of 
Wales. 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples,  gives  fair  promifes  of  being 
one  day  a  very  fpirited  Monarch. - He  put  on  Majefty  the  mo¬ 

ment  his  father  embarked  for  Spain,  with  as  much  dignity  and 
eafe,  as  if  his  plaything  had  always  been  a  fceptre. 

The  Princeffes  Josepha  and  Luisa,  are  both  marriageable; 
fo  that  time  will  now  foon  dilcover  whether  they  will  add  any 
new  drength  to  the  Family  Compact. 

I  cannot  quit  the  Court  of  Spain,  without  obferving  the  little 
pains  it  takes  to  be  popular.  They  pay  fcarce  any  court  to  the 
Grandees  of  the  kingdom.  They  exprefs  publickly  their  dillike 
of  the  country,  and  are  always  preferring  Naples  to  it.  They 
employ  foreigners  preferably  to  natives,  in  polls  at  home,  and 
embaffies  abroad.  Can  any  circumdance  more  compleatly  diew 
the  defpotifm  of  that  Monarchy  ? 

The  Min  fry ,  or  thofe  who  compofe  their  Council  of  State , 
which  anfwers  to  our  Privy  Council ,  are 

1.  The  Duke  of  Alva  ;  a  dlfcarded,  though  an  honed,  old, 
and  faithful  Minider. 

2.  The  Marquez  de  Villaras,  formerly  known  by  the  name 
of  Seeastian  de  la  Quadra. 

3.  The  Marquez  de  Salas,  abfent. 

4.  The  Prince  Yacchi,  abfent. 

5.  Don  Ricardo  Wall. 

6.  Don  Alpeio.  Clem,  de  Arostequi. 

>  •  1  » 1  f  •  :  \  1  ri  f  f  <  v 

7.  Don  Pedro  Gordillo. 

N.  B.  All  thefe,  as  fuch,  have  the  title  of  Excellency. 
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Their  Secretaries  of  State,  and  Univerfal  Df patches,  are, 

1.  General  Wall,  firft  Secretary  of  State,  Difpatch,  and  of 
War. 

2.  The  Marquez  Del  Campo  de  Villar,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  of  the  Difpatch  of  Grace  and  Juftice. 

3.  Don  Julian  de  Arriaga,  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  the 

Difpatch  of  the  Marine  and  Indies. 

;  '  .  ,  ;  .*  - 

4.  The  Marquez  Squilacci,  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  the 
Difpatch  of  the  Trealury,  Superintendant-general  of  the  Copper, 
and  its  diftribution. 

Of  all  thefe,  General  Wall,  and  the  Marquez  Squilacci, 
are  the  only  two  minifters,  in  our  fenfe  of  that  expreffion  ;  the 
former  firfl  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  latter firfl  Lord  of  the  Lrea- 
fury.  Spain  has,  for  many  years  part,  been  under  the  direction 
of  foreign  Minifters.  Whether  this  hath  been  owing  to  want  of 
capacity  in  the  natives,  or  diiinclination  in  the  Sovereign,  I  will 
not  take  upon  me  to  fay ;  fuch  as  it  is,  the  native  nobility  lament 
it,  as  a  great  calamity.  In  looking  back  for  above  a  ce?itury  palf,  I 
find  the  minifters  employed  to  be  nearly  half  natives  and  half  fo¬ 
reigners.  Thus,  the  Conde  Duke  D’Olivares  was  a  Spaniard,  of 
the  houfe  of  Medina  Sidonia,  Don  Luis  de  Haro  was  his  ne¬ 
phew,  Emanuel  de  Lira  a  Spaniard,  Alberoni  an  Italian, 
Riperda  a  Dutchman,  the  Marquez  De  Bedmar  a  Spaniard, 
the  Marquis  De  Grimaldo  an  Italian,  the  Marquez  De  Ense¬ 
nada  a  Spaniard,  known  by  the  name  of  Cenon  de  Somode- 
villa,  Don  Joseph  Carvajal  a  Spaniard,  Mr.  Wall  an 
Irifhman,  and  the  Marquis  De  Squilacci  a  Neapolitan. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Mr.  Wall  raifed  himfelf  to  that  emi¬ 
nent  ftation,  which  he  now  enjoys,  by  means  which  are  ufually  the 
ruin  of  moft  others,  I  mean  gallantry  and  gaming.  Not  but  that 
his  parts  and  merit  are  otherwife  very  confpicuous.  The  Mar¬ 
quis's  fort  I  take  to  confift  in  his  abilities  as  a  Financier ,  his  un- 
derftanding  thoroughly  Ways  and  Means ,  as  we  call  it,  and  the 
making  very  ample  provifion  for  the  crown.  He  has  put  the 
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King  upon  fome  ufeful  projects,  and  upon  others  feemingly  as 
detrimental.  Paving  and  cleaning  the  ftreets  of  the  Capital, 
and  making  new  roads,  were  works  worthy  of  a  minifter ;  his 
edicts  againft  old  hats  and  old  cloaks,  of  no  moment ;  his  negli¬ 
gence  in  bringing  robbers  and  murderers  to  juft  ice,  certainly  cul¬ 
pable  ;  his  eftablifhing  a  new  manufacture  of  Rapp},  ill  executed, 
and  ill  dropped  fo  foon  after  it  was  fet  on  foot ;  you  rarely  find  a 
minifter  a  good  tobacconift ;  and  by  his  difcouraging  the  manu¬ 
factures  fo  entirely,  he  feems  to  me  to  {hew,  that  he  does  not  un- 
derftand  the  true  interefts  of  Spain.  As  Superintendant  of  the 
Copper ,  I  fuppofe  he  will  take  fome  fteps  towards  removing  that 
grievance  'f.  The  beft  thing,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  done  with  it, 
is  to  recal  it,  and  give  it  to  the  owners  of  the  Anti-Galliccm  Pri¬ 
vateer. 

The  Marquis  De  Ensenada,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  never 
have  influence  enough,  to  be  employed  as  a  Minifter  again.  He 
is  the  moft  fworn  and  implacable  enemy  the  Britifh  nation  hath 
in  Spain,  both  from  prejudice  and  principle.  He  wears  on  a 
Gala ,  or  court  day,  more  diamonds,  crofles,  orders,  ribbands, 
fillets,  &c.  than  any  Spanifh  grandee ;  fo  that,  like  Sinon  in  the 
JEneid,  he  feems  a  *  victim  fifed  from  facrifice.  His  fall  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  that  able  and  great  Minifter,  the 
late  Sir  Benjamin  Keene  ;  a  circumftance,  which,  if  I  can 
have  my  with,  fhall  one  day  be  laid  more  fully  before  the  public. 
The  Marquis  was  recalled  to  court,  upon  the  prefent  King’s  ac- 
ceflion,  by  means  of  the  Dutchefs  of  Caftropiniano  :  he  is  ftill  as 
ambitious  as  ever  ;  and  if  intrigue  and  gold  can  make  him  fo, 
will  be  a  minifter  again. 

The  two  oldeft,  as  well  as  the  richefi  families  in  Spain,  are 
thofe  of  Medina  Celi,  and  Medina  Sidonia;  the  former 
take  their  title  from  a  town  in  Old  Castile,  near  the  river 
Xalon  :  they  were  made  Paris  by  Henry  II.  of  Castile,  in 
1368;  Dukes  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  1491.  The 
old  family-name  was  La  Cerda;  it  is  now  Cordova.  Eli- 

f  See  the  Account  of  the  Money,  Letter  XIV. 

*  Vittxque  Deum,  qu as  Iiojiia  gefli. 
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zabeth  de  la  Cerda,  heirefs  of  that  family,  married  Moses 
Bernard,  Earl  of  Bearne  and  Foix.  Their  eftate  is  fuitable 
to  the  nobility  of  their  blood,  being  above  80,000  pounds  fler- 
ling  per  annum.  They  have  certainly  a  good  title  to  the  crown 
of  Spain,  as  being  of  the  blood  royal ,  and  defcended  from  its  an¬ 
cient  monarchs.  The  lad:  Duke  of  the  Cerda  line  was  Don 
Luis  Francois  de  la  Cerda,  who  was  Viceroy  of  Naples, 
from  1692  to  1706,  Counfellor  of  State,  and  firft  minifter,  in 
1709,  and  Governor  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias:  his  Dutchefs 
had  alfo  a  penfion  from  Philip  of  4000  piftoles  per  annum.  But, 
notwithstanding  thefe  numerous  marks  of  royal  favour,  this 
gentleman  entered  into  a  confpiracy  againft  Philip,  and  held  a 
correfpondence  with  the  Arch-duke  Charles.  The  Marquis  of 
Astorga,  who  was  alfo  in  the  plot,  difcovering  this  on  his 
death-bed,  this  Duke  was  arrefted  by  Philip’s  order,  as  he  was 
coming  to  council,  conducted  firft  to  Pampeluna,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Fontar abia,  where  he  died. 

The  family  of  Medina  Sidoni  a  are  fo  called  from  a  town  in 
Andalusia.  They  were  made  Dukes  in  1445.  Their  name  is 
Gusman  El  Bueno  ;  their  eftate  is  above  60,000  pounds  per 
annum ;  but  neither  this  eftate  nor  the  former  affords  to  its  pof- 
feffor  any  thing  like  that  annual  income ;  for,  being  both  charged 
with  heavy  incumbrances,  they  are,  for  the  mod:  part,  parcelled 
out  into  lmall  mortgages,  the  rents  of  which  the  mortgagee  re¬ 
ceives,  till  the  fum  due  to  him  is  entirely  paid.  Thefe  two  duke¬ 
doms  did,  for  many  years,  belong  to  the  fame  family,  the  Gus¬ 
mans;  whether  they  do  now  or  not,  I  cannot  fay.  Though 
they  had  great  connections  with  the  Austrian  family,  yet 
during  the  Succeffion-war,  the  then  Duke  of  Medina  Sidoni  a 
adhered  inviolably  to  Philip’s  intereft,  and  followed  his  ftandard 
to  the  laffc. 

As  the  Captain  of  the  La  Reyna,  who  fo  bravely  defended 
the  Morro  Caftle,  at  the  Havanah,  when  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lidi  in  1762,  has  been  much  talked  of  lately,  it  may  not  be  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  fay  fomewhat  of  that  family. 
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The  Velasco  family  have  been  for  ages  Conftables  of  Cas¬ 
tile,  the  higheft  pod  anciently  in  that  kingdom,  being  Genera¬ 
li  [Jimos  of  all  its  forces  j  but  it  is  now  only  a  bare  title,  yet  one  of 
great  honour  andefteem,  like  the  old  Justiciary  of  Arragon. 
They  were  made  Dukes  of  Frias  in  1491*  and  Earls  of  Haro 
in  1430,  and  Earls  of  Castel  Nuevo,  and  Marquifles  of  Ver- 
langa.  This  office  of  Conjlable  of  Cafiile  was  instituted  in  1382, 
by  John  I.  of  Castile.  This  honour  is  not  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  the  Velascos,  though,  having  defcended  in  it  from 
father  to  fon  for  many  generations,  it  has  very  naturally  been 
thought  fo. 

JjGM>  t*nai hT  ilning.s  vosii  :  vioo  ;  ..  .  . ... 

The  Spaniards  have  in  general  an  olive  completion,  are  of  a 
middle  ftature,  rather  lean,  but  well  made ;  they  have  fine  eyes, 
gioffiy  black  hair,  and  a  fmall  well  ffiaped  head. — Their  cloaths 
are  ufually  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  their  cloaks  almoft  black. 
This  ffiews  the  natural  gravity  of  the  people.  This  is  the  general 
drefs  of  the  common  fort ;  for  the  court,  and  perfons  of  faffiion, 
have  mod;  of  them  adopted  the  French  drefs  and  modes. 

As  their  natural  air  is  gravity,  fo  they  have  confequently  great 
coldnefs  and  referve  in  their  deportment ;  they  are  therefore  very 
uncommunicative  to  all,  and  particularly  to  ftrangers.  Eut  when 
once  you  are  become  acquainted  with  them,  and  have  contracted 
an  intimacy,  there  are  not  more  focial,  more  friendly,  or  more 
converfible  beings  in  the  world.  When  they  have  once  profeffied 
it,  none  are  more  faithful  friends. — They  are  a  people  of  the 
higheft  notions  of  honour,  even  to  excefs,  which  is  a  ftill  vilible  ef¬ 
fect  of  their  antient  love  of  Chivalry,  and  was  the  animating  fpirit 
of  that  enthufiafm.  They  have  great  probity  and  integrity  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  As  they  perfevere  with  much  fidelity  and  zeal  in  their 
friendihips,  you  will  naturally  expeCt  to  find  them  warm,  relent- 
lefs,  and  implacable  in  their  refen tments. 

ff  -r-  •*  c-,  H 

They  are  generous,  liberal,  magnificent,  and  charitable ;  reli¬ 
gious  without  difpute,  but  devout  to  the  greateft  excefies  of  fu- 
perftition.  What  elfe  could  induce  them  to  kifs  the  hands  of 
their  Priefs,  and  the  garments„of  their  Mo?iks  ? 

'  If 
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If  they  have  any  predominant  fault,  it  is,  perhaps,  that  of 
being  rather  too  high  minded ;  hence  they  have  entertained,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods,  the  mod:  extravagant  conceits ;  fuch  as,  that  the 
fun  only  rofe  and  fet  in  their  dominions ;  that  their  language  was 
the  only  tongue  fit  to  addrefs  the  Almighty  with  ;  that  they  were 
the  peculiar  favourites  of  heaven,  infomuch  that  when  the  arms  of 
Proteftants  have  prevailed  over  theirs,  they  have  been  ready  to 
call  God  himfelf  an  Heretic.  They  formerly  thought,  that  wif- 
dom,  glory,  power,  riches  and  dominion,  were  their  foie  mono¬ 
poly  ;  but  the  experience  of  two  or  three  centuries  pad:  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  fhew  the  fondnefs  of  all  thefe  delufions.  The  open 
and  avowed  attempts  of  its  Austrian  Princes,  grafping  at  uni- 
verfal  monarchy  ;  the  lecret  and  more  concealed  ambition  of  the 
Bourbon  line,  with  all  their  plans  of  refined  policy,  have  been, 
as  Shakespear  calls  it,  like  the  bafelefs  fabric  of  a  vifion.  It 
has  been  owing  to  thefe  lofty  conceits,  that  they  are  Hill  poffeffed 
with  the  higheft  notions  of  nobility,  family  and  blood.  The 
mountaineer  of  Asturias,  though  a  peafant,  will  plume  himfelf 
as  much  upon  his  genealogy  and  defcent,  as  the  firft  grandee ; 
and  the  Caflilian ,  with  his  Coat-armour,  looks  upon  the  Gallician 
with  fovereign  contempt. 

Nothing  can  fhew  the  fang  froid  of  the  Spaniards  more 
drongly  than  the  following  circumftance,  which,  though  it  hath 
been  often  related,  is  perhaps  not  known  to  every  reader.  In 
the  war  that  enfued  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  upon  the 
revolution  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  the  Portuguefe 
plundered  the  village  of  Traigueros ,  and  left  a  centinel  in  it, 
while  the  troops  palled  on. — The  centinel,  to  amufe  the  time, 
played  on  his  guitar,  which  happened  to  be  out  of  tune.  A 
Spaniard  belonging  to  this  plundered  village,  offended  with  the 
difionance  of  the  foldier’s  mufic,  came  to  the  centinel,  and  civilly 
begg’d  him  to  lend  him  the  guitar  which  being  done,  he  tuned 
it,  and  returned  it  to  the  Portuguefe,  with  this  fhort  fpeech — 
Now  Sir ,  it  is  in  tune , — Aora  fa  templada . 

The  profeflion  of  arms  is  their  chief  delight;  to  this  darling 
paffion,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  have  been  al- 
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ways  facrificed.  It  never  appeared  more  evident  than  in  the  Suc- 
cejjion  war ;  the  peafant  voluntarily  forfook  the  plough,  and  ran 
to  the  Auftrian  or  the  Bourbon  ftandard.  There  was  no  occafior* 
for  an  haranguing  ferjeant,  or  for  an  officer  and  a  prefs-warranty 
to  call  him  to  the  field  of  addon.  A  la  guerra,  a  la  guerra,.  was 
all  the  cry. 

It  has  been  imagined,  from  the  events  of  the  prefent  war,  that 
the  Spanifli  are  not  good  troops ;  but  it  is  a  great  miftake ;  there 
are  no  foldiers  in  the  whole  world  that  are  braver  than  the  Spanijh. 
Thofe  who  fay  otherwife  only  ffiew  their  ignorance  of  hiftory. 
They  have  had  the  Dukes  of  Berwick  and  Bit  on  to,  the 
Counts  De  Gage  and  Schomberg,  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  the 
Marquis  De  Las  Minas,  the  Generals  Stanhope,  Peter¬ 
borough,  and  Starembergh,  the  eye-witneffes  of  their 
bravery.  That  they  make  but  an  indifferent  military  figure  at 
prefent,  is  no  juft  argument  againft  them ;  long  peace,  long  dif- 
ufe,  and  bad  generals,  will  entirely  damp  the  martial  fpirit  of 
any  people.  Let  them  only  be  difciplined,  and  led  on  by  his 
Prujjian  Majefty,  ^nd  I  will  anfwer  for  their  doing  as  much  exe¬ 
cution  as  any  troops  in  Europe,  and  particularly  the  cavalry. 
They  bear  all  hardships  with  the  moft  unremitting  patience,  and 
can  endure  heat,  cold,  and  even  hunger,  with  lome  degree  of 
chearfulnefs.  They  have  courage  and  conftancy  fufficient  for  the 
moft  hazardous  undertakings ;  and  though  naturally  flow,  yet 
when  once  put  in  action,  purfue  their  object  with  great  warmth, 
and  perfeverance. 

Bigotry  has  been  very  prejudicial  to  the  Spaniards,  not  only 
in  religion,  but  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  has  grealy  retarded 
their  advancement  in  learning.— -It  is  impoffible  that  thofe  who 
are  too  blindly  attached  to  the  opinions  of  the  Antientsy  fhould 
make  any  great  figure  among  the  Moderns.  Aristotle,  Duns 
Scotus,  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  were  a  triumvirate  more  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  freedom  of  the  mind,  than  thofe  of  ancient  Rome 
to  its  liberties.  And  it  had  certainly  been  much  more  ferviceable 
to  our  own  univerfities,  if,  inftead  of  expelling  and  burning  the 
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works  of  Locke,  they  had  at  that  time  fet  all  Aristotle  and 
Plato  on  fire. 

This  bigotry,  in  favour  of  the  Antients,  appears  no  where 
more  ftrongly,  than  in  their  practice  of  phyfic.  Thoufands  have 
died  in  Spain  by  following  the  prefcriptions  of  Galen  and  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  who  might  have  lived  many  years,  had  they  had  an 
equal  faith  in  Sydenham  and  Boerhaave. 

To  politics  the  Spaniards  have  a  natural  inclination ;  they  un- 
derftand  and  ftudy  the  political  interefts  of  their  country  very 
thoroughly ;  even  the  mod  common  peafants  will  fometimes 
make  reflections  on  public  affairs,  that  would  be  not  unworthy  of 
a  fenator  in  the  Cortes. 

To  give  an  idea  of  a  Spanijh  Univerfity ,  it  will  be  fufiicient  to 
defcribe  that  of  Salamanca  j  the  reft  being  all  fitnilar,  only  in¬ 
ferior. 

It  confifts  of  24  profeffors,  who  have  1000  ducats  each  per  an¬ 
num.  It  has  a  fmall  library,  the  books  of  which  are  all  chained. 
There  are  1 2  Divinity  Profeffors,  four  for  the  morning,  and  four 
for  the  afternoon.  There  are  other  Sub-profeffors  likewife,  who 
have  only  500  vellon  crowns  per  annum.  There  is  a  Profeffor  of 
the  doctrine  of  Durandus,  and  one  for  that  of  Scotus.  This 
laft  leems  moft  requifite,  for  Erasmus  was  nine  years  in  under- 
ftanding  the  Preface  only.  Befides  the  ftipendiary  Profeffors, 
there  are  others  paid  by  the  fcholars ;  Cardinal  Ximenes  was 
originally  fo  low,  as  to  have  been  one  of  thefe.  There  is  alio 
the  fame  number  of  Profeffors  for  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law, 
Phyfic,  Philofophy,  and  Mathematics  ;  as  for  Divinity,  all  thefe 
are  under  the  direction  of  an  annual  Prefident.  Next  to  him,  is 
the  School-mafter,  who  is  always  a  canon  of  Salamanca,  and 
anfwers  to  our  Vice-chancellor.  Thefe  two  officers  have  8000  du¬ 
cats  zzch  per  annum.  The  revenues  of  this  Univerfity  are  faid  to 

be  90,000  ducats  per  annum. - It  formerly  had  7000  fcholars 

but  that  number  has  been  confiderably  leffened  this  many  an  age  : 
however,  one  of  their  fchools  is  ftill  large  enough  to  hold  2000 
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people.  The  fcholars  all  wear  much  the  fame  drefs  as  the  eccle- 
fiadics,  have  all  the  Tonfure,  and  the  Bonnet ,  for  hats  are  forbid¬ 
den.  There  are  in  Salamanca  24  colleges ;  but  no  fcholar  can 
remain  in  them  longer  than  feven  years.  The  Bridge  of  hone 
at  Salamanca,  thrown  over  the  river  Tormes,  is  a  mod  noble 
Roman  work. 

As  to  the  Language  of  Spain,  there  are  two  different  tongues 
fpoken  in  it,  the  Bifcayan ,  and  the  Romance ,  or  Spanifh.  The 
.  Bifcayan  was  mod  probably  the  language  of  the  ancient  Span¬ 
iards  ;  jud  as  the  mod  ancient  Britifh  tongue  is  dill  preferved  in 
our  ifland,  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and  the  Erfe  in  thofe  of 
Scotland.  The  Romance  is  plainly,  from  its  name,  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Latin  ;  this  is  now  called  Caftilian \ — The  Spaniards 
confound  the  B  with  the  V,  and  the  C  with  the  Q,  and  fo  did 
their  maders  the  Romans ;  thus,  they  ufed  BENERI  for  VE- 
NERI,  BJXIT  for  VIXIT,  PEQUNJAM  for  PECUNIAM.— 
The  Spaniards  love  the  D  final,  fo  did  the  Romans ;  as  prasdad, 
altod,  marid,  for  prasda,  alto,  mari.  In  Spanidi  this  is  almod  uni- 
verfal ;  as  Verdad,  Liberdad,  Jubentud,  for  Veritas,  Libertas,  Ju- 
ventus,  &c.  In  many  indances  the  Latin  and  Spanifh  agree  word 
for  word,  and  the  Cadilian  often  writes  the  language  of  the  Bas 

Empire ,  without  defigning  it - Indeed  I  am  perfuaded,  that 

more  light  might  be  gathered  from  the  Spanifh  tongue,  towards 
difcovering  what  the  Roman  language  was,  during  the  fecond  Pu¬ 
nic  war ,  than  from  any  other  quarter. 

There  is  a  great  fimilarity  between  many  of  the  Englifh  and' 
Spanifh  words ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  let  others  decide  which  is  the 
lender,  and  which  the  borrower.  Thus,  Cafaca ,  a  Caffock ; 
M uc  ho.  Much ;  Rajas,  Rags-,  Car  pa,  a  Carpe Capa  a  Cape ;  Gol- 
fo,  a  Gulph ;  Fait  a.  Fault ,  Carga,  Charge ;  a  R.opper,  from  Ar- 
ropar  to  cloath  warm  ;  to  vamp ,  from  Avampier,  Spatterdafhes ; 
Ar'cabuz ,  Harquebufs ;  Cordwainers,  from  the  French  Corduan- 
niers,  becaufe  the  fined  leather  at  that  time  came  from  Cordova, 
or  Cordub  a  ;  Tabard,  a  Cloak,  from  Tavardo,  which  fignifies 
the  fame ;  hence  comes  our  midaken  Englifh  fign  of  the  Talbot, 
for  a  Dog,  when  it  ought  to  be,  as  it  was  originally,  &  Tabard, 
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or  Cloak, - Lord  Bacon  fays,  that  as  one  inftance  of  the  copia 

of  the  Spanifh  language,  we  have  no  word  fo  expreffive,  as  their 
Defenvoltura,  and  Defpejar ;  though  I  doubt  the  truth  of  that 
remark.  That  it  delights  in  long  words,  the  Ampullas  and  Sef- 
qtiipedalia  verba ,  is  very  certain ;  Defpavilladeras  is  rather  too 
long  for  fo  common  a  word  as  Snuffers.  There  are  many  words, 
fuch  as,  Abandanamiento ,  and  others,  of  feven  fyllables  and  up¬ 
wards.  As  there  is  fomething  pompous  and  magnificent  in  the 
length  of  its  words,  and  the  found  of  them,  fo  there  is  alfo  a  pe¬ 
culiarity  in  the  turn  and  manner  of  their  phrafes  and  exprefiions. 
We  fay,  the  King  and  Queen,  their  expreflion  is,  the  Catholic  Kings , 
los  Reyes  Catholicos,  meaning  the  fame  thing.  His  Britan¬ 
nic  Majefty  figns  George  Rex ,  the  Catholic  Monarch,  I  the  King. 
We  fay.  Long  may  you  live ,  they  fay,  May  you  live ,  Sir,  a  thou - 
fand years  and  more.  They  ufe  the  tnentiro  very  frequently,  tho’, 
to  give  the  Lie  in  Englifh,  or  the  menterie  in  French,  would  be 
reckoned  an  affront.  They  never  ufe  the  word  cuerno ,  or  cor- 
nudo ,  without  begging  pardon  firft  of  thofe  they  fpeak  to;  the 
Italians ,  I  am  told,  do  the  fame.  Don  Juan  de  Jaureqjji  has 
tranflated  Lucan  into  Spanifh  verfe ;  though  I  have  taken  fome 
pains,  I  never  could  procure  the  book;  Brebeuf’s  French  tranf- 
lation  of  that  poet  has  been  always  thought  Lucano  ipfo  Lucanius. 
What  then  mud  be  the  effect  of  Lucans  rant,  who  was  by  birth  £ 
Spaniard,  when  heightened  with  all  the  pomp,  found,  and  bom- 
baft  fo  natural  to  the  Spanifh  language  ?  The  Spaniards  have  an 
infinity  of  Proverbs ;  fome  political,  fuch  as.  Con  todo  el  mundo ■ 
guerra,  y  paz  con  Tngalaterra ;  that  is,  War  with  all  the  world, 
and  peace  with  Lngland .  Some  of  them  are  very  ftrange,  as. 
Mas  quiero,  que  fe  mueran  feys  Duques,  que  morirme  yo.—~I  had 

rather  fix  Lukes  Jhould  die,  than  die  myjelf.— - Un  afno  coxo,  un 

hombre  roco,  y  el  demonio,  todo  el  miftno. — A  lame  afs ,  a  red-haired 
man,  and  the  devil,  are  all  the  fame  thing. 

The  military  turn  of  the  Spaniards  appears  in  mod  of  their  di- 
verfions,  and  even  in  the  very  terms  and  language  which  they  ufe 
at  Cards  :  Hombre  in  Spanifh  fignifies  a  man,  from  whence 
comes  what  we  call  Ombre',  the  four  principal  cards  are  called 
Mat  adores,  or  Murderers,  becaufe  they  win  all  others.  Spadillo  is 
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the  little  [word,  or  the  ace  of  Spades ,  as  we  very  properly  call  it ; 
for  Spada  in  Spanhh  is  a  j word ,  and  they  are  fo  painted  on  their 
cards.  Bajlo  is  properly  the  ace  of  clubs ,  becaufe  it  fignifies  a 
club.  Punto  is  any  point,  of  the  fpear  fuppofe.  What  we  call 
Ma?2i!  is  in  Spanifh  Malillia ;  the  deuce  of  the  black  fuits,  or  the 
feven  of  the  red.  The  Sin  prender  was  going  to  war  without 
taking  a  King  for  an  ally. 

For  thofe  who  have  curiofity  this  way,  it  may  not  be  dif- 
pleafing  to  fee  a  fpecimen  of  the  three  languages  fpoken  in  their 
Peninfula ,  as  the  Spaniards  call  it ;  of  the  Cajlilian ,  the  Bifcayan, 
and  the  Portuguefe . 

Castilian. 

Padre  nueftro,  que 
eftas  en  los  cielos : 

Sandtificado  fea  tu 
nombre  ;  venga  tu 
Reino.  Sea  hecha  tu 
voluntad,  afs  en  la  ti- 
erra,  como  en  el  ci- 
elo :  El  pan  .nueftro 
de  cada  dia  danoile 
oy.  Y  perdonanos 
nueftras  offenfas,  afti 
commo  nofotros  per- 
donamos  a  los  que  nos 
offenden.  Y  no  nos 
metas  en  tentacion, 
mas  libra  nos  de  mal. 

Amen. 

The  difference  of  thefe  three  tongues  is  viftble  to  the  eye ;  the 
firft  almoft  Latin ,  word  for  word  ;  the  fecond  barbarous,  and 
the  third  a  fad  corruption  of  Latin  and  French. 

The  Spaniards  frequently  breakfaft  as  well  as  fup  in  bed; 
their  breakfaft  is  ufually  of  Chocolate,  Pea  being  very  feldom 
drank  by  them.  They  drink  little  wine.  Their  dinner  is  gene¬ 
rally 


Biscayan. 

Gure  aita  ceni  etan 
aicena ;  fandtifica  be- 
di  hire  icena ;  ethor 
bedi  hire  refuma ; 
eguin  bedi  hire  voron- 
datea,  ceruan  begala 
turrean  ere.  Gure  egu- 
neco  oguia  igue  egun. 
Eta  quitta  ietza  que 
gure,  corrac,  nola 
gus  gorduney,  quit- 
tazen  baitrarega.  Eta 
ezgaitzala  far  eraci 
tentationetan,  baina 
delura  gaitzac  gaich- 
totic. 


Portuguese. 

Padre  noffo,  que  ftas 
nos  ceos.  Sandtificado 
feiaofeunome.  Ventra 
a  nos  o  teu  Reino.  Seia 
ferta  a  tua  volundade, 
afli  nos  cielo,  ceos, 
come  na  terra.  O  pao 
noffo  de  cada  dia  da- 
no  to  oje  nefto  dia. 
Et  perdoanos  as  nof- 
fas  devidas,  afli  come 
nos  perdoamos  a  nos 
noffos  devidores.  Et 
nao  nos  dexes  cahir 
en  tentafao,  mas  li¬ 
bra  nos  de  mal. 
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rally  a  Pochero ,  or  beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork,  and  bacon,  greens, 
&c.  all  boiled  together.  If  it  be  a  richer,  or  more  expenlive 
mixture  of  meats  and  delicacies,  it  is  then  Filed  an  Olla  podrida , 
or  what  we  call  an  Olio .  Temperance  in  eating  and  drinking  is 
doubtlefs  one  of  their  virtues ;  you  may  fee  it  in  their  proverbs ; 
Unas  azeitunas ,  una  falada ,  y  rava?iillos ,  fon  comida  de  los  caval¬ 
ier  os  ;  that  is,  Olives ,  fallady  and  radifhes ,  <sr<?  food  for  a  gentleman . 
They  are  great  devourers  of  garlick ;  they  feldom  change  the 
knife  and  fork,  but  eat  every  thing  with  the  fame  individual 
weapon ;  delicacy,  in  many  inftances  I  could  give,  not  being 
their  character. 

The  tafte , for  gallantry  and  dancing  prevails  in  Spain  univer- 
fally ;  they  are  the  two  ruling  paffions  of  the  country.  Jealouly, 
ever  lince  the  acceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  has  ilept  in 
peace.  It  is  obfervable,  that  in  proportion  as  manners  become 
more  civilized,  that  furious  paffion  always  lofes  its  force.  Dan¬ 
cing  is  fo  much  their  favourite  entertainment,  that  their  graved; 
matrons  never  think  themfelves  excluded  by  age  from  this  diver- 
lion.  You  may  fee  the  grandmother,  mother,  and  daughter,  all 
in  the  fame  country  dance  :  the  Englilh,  on  the  contrary,  give 
dancing  to  youth,  and  leave  cards  to  age.  The  two  moft  favour¬ 
ite  and  univerfal  Spanifh  dances  are  the  Sequedillas  and  the  Fun - 
dungo :  the  firft  is  fomething  like  our  Hay  ;  the  fecond  is  a  very 
ancient  dance,  and  though  originally  Romany  yet  the  Spaniards 
have  mixed  fomewhat  of  the  Moorijh  along  with  it :  they  are 
exceffively  fond  of  it ;  it  is  danced  by  the  firft  of  the  nobility,  as 
well  as  by  the  common  people.  I  fhall  not  attempt  a  defcription 
of  it,  as  I  am  fure  your  Englilh  ladies  of  falhion  would  not  fend 
to  Madrid  for  a  Fun  dun  go -mailer,  to  teach  it  their  daughters  ,* 
nor  indeed  could  I  defcribe  it  altogether  decently  :  let  it  fuffice  to 
fay,  that  it  is  exadlly  the  fame  with  the  Pantomime  dance  of  Leda 
among  the  Romans. 

Most  of  the  Spaniards  take  their  fefloy  or  fleep  after  dinner ; 
tnafs  in  the  morning,  dinner  at  noon,  and  the  evening’s  airing 
generally  finilh  the  round  of  their  day.  Though  it  is  the  etiquette 
of  the  country  for  the  men  and  women  to  wear  in  the  ftreet, 

and 
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and  at  mafs,  all  the  fame  drefs,  yet  the  ladies  in  private  vifits  wear 
as  much  variety  of  drefs,  and  of  a  much  richer  fort,  than  tliofe  in 
England  ;  but  to  a  people  of  gallantry,  the  advantage  of  all 
wearing  the  fame  uniform  in  public,  is  eafy  to  be  conceived. 
The  married  ladies  in  Spain  have  each  their  profeffed  lover,  juft  as 
the  Italian  ladies  have  their  clcifbeo.  Their  evening’s  airing  is  in- 
lipid  to  the  laft  degree ;  you  fee  nothing  but  a  firing  of  coaches 
following  one  another,  filled  with  people  of  fafhion:  Here  a  Duke 
and  his  confefforj  there  a  couple  of  fmart  young  Abbes  tete  a 
tete ;  here  a  whole  family  grouped  together,  juft  like  a  Dutch 
picture,  hulband  and  wife,  children  and  fervants,  wet  nurfes  and 

dry  altogether. - When  they  take  their  airing  on  gala ,  or  court 

days,  all  their  footmen  are  then  drelfed  in  laced  liveries,  with 
plumes  of  feathers  in  their  hats. — The  number  of  fervants  kept 
by  the  Grandees ,  and  people  of  the  firft  fafhion,  is  immoderate ; 

they  have  often  put  me  in  mind  of  thofe  words  of  Tacitus - 

familiarum  numerum ,  et  nationes ;  for  the  legionary  fervants  at  Rome 
began  at  laft  to  be  almoft  an  equal  burthen  with  the  legionary 
troops.  Some  of  the  Spanifh  grandees  retain  to  the  number 
of  ^  or  400  domefticks  5  the  Englifti  Ambaftador  here,  ill 
compliance  with  the  tafte  of  the  country,  keeps  near  100.  As 
they  go  with  four  mules  ufually,  they  have  consequently  two  driv¬ 
ers,  or  poftilions ;  generally  four ,  and  fometimes^Ar  footmen  be¬ 
hind  their  coaches,  befides  an  helper  to  take  off  a  pair  of  mules, 
when  they  enter  Madrid,  as  they  are  not  permitted  to  drive 
with  more  than  four  there.  In  the  hot  weather  they  take  out 
the  fides  and  backs  of  their  coaches,  for  the  fake  of  the  air. 
They  ufe  fedan  chairs  but  very  little,  and  when  they  do,  they 
have  always  two  footmen,  whp  go  on  each  fide  the  hindmoft  chair¬ 
man,  in  order  to  hold  them  up,  left  they  fhould  fall;  and  two  of 
each  fide  the  fedan,  and  two  who  follow  behind  with  lanthorns, 
though  it  be  in  the  middle  of  the  day  :  That  is  to  fay,  they  have 
generally  nine  fervants  with  a  coach,  and  ten  with  a  fedan,  be- 
lides  thofe  who  go  before.- - 

The  town  of  Madrid,  for  as  it  is  not  an  Epifcopal  fee ,  I 
think  we  cannot  call  it  a  city ,  is  built  on  fome  little  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  very  indifferent  ftream  called  the  Mansa- 

NARES; 
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nares;  which  occafioned  much  wit,  when  Philip  II.  built 
that  great  bridge  over  it,  called  the  Puente  de  Segovia  :  Some 
faid  the  King  Jhould  fell  the  bridge  to  buy  a  river ,  See. 

Charles  V.  having  recovered  here  of  a  quartan  ague,  firft 
made  this  a  royal  refidence ;  but  how  injudicioufly,  needs  not  to 
be  remarked.  The  capital  of  fo  great  and  extended  a  kingdom, 
ought  doubtlefs  to  be  at  Seville  ;  where,  by  means  of  the  port, 
all  the  conveniencies  and  neceffaries  of  life,  and  every  article  of 
foreign  commerce  might  be  had  with  eafe.  But  the  expence  of 
removing  the  tribunals  and  the  King’s  palaces,  will  probably  now 
prevent  any  deflgn  of  making  that  city  a  new  capital. 

Madrid  is  furrounded  with  very  lofty  mountains,  whofe  fum- 
mits  are  always  covered  with  /now.  It  has  no  fortifications  to  de¬ 
fend  it ;  it  has  no  ditch,  but  is  environed  by  a  mud  wall .  Its 
gates,  according  to  die  tafte  of  that  country,  have  their  locks  upon 
the  outfide.  There  are  very  few  good  ftreets,  except  thofe  of  the 
Calle  Mayor ,  the  Calle  d'Atocha ,  the  Calle  Alcala ,  and  the  Calle 
Ancha :  The  reft  are  long,  narrow,  and  extremely  dirty.  The 
only  good  fquare  is  the  Flafa  Mayor,  which  is  large  and  regular 
enough ;  but  there  being  balconies  to  every  window,  it  takes  off 
much  of  its  beauty. 

The  houfes  in  Madrid  are  moft  of  them  brick,  with  dry 
walls,  lime  being  there  very  dear  and  fcarce ;  flone  is  ftill  more 
expenfive,  becaufe  it  muft  be  brought  from  fix  or  feven  leagues 
diftance.  Houfe  rent  is  at  an  exorbitant  price  ;  but  that  is  not 
all,  furniture  is  fcarce  to  be  had,  without  paying  extravagantly 
for  it ;  and  if  you  would  have  glafs  windows  to  your  houfe,  you 

muft  put  them  there  yourfelf,  for  you  will  not  find  them. - 

The  houfes  in  general  are  wretchedly  ill-built,  for  you  will  fel- 
dom  fee  any  two  walls  upon  the  fquare:  They  are  laid  out  chiefly 
for  fhow,  convenience  being  little  confidered  :  Thus  you  will  pafs 
through  ufually  two  or  three  large  apartments  of  no  ufe,  in  or¬ 
der  to  come  at  a  fmall  room  at  the  end,  where  the  family  fit. 
This  is  the  general  ftate  of  the  houfes  there ;  not  but  there  are 
fome  very  magnificent  palaces,  built  chiefly  by  Viceroys ,  returned 
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from  their  governments,  and  by  the  principal  Grandees:  Thefe 
have  courts,  and  pories  cockers ,  though  the  others  have  not. 
The  houfe  which  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Keene  lived  in,  near 
the  convent  of  the  Mara  vile  as,  was  of  this  fort ;  large,  mag¬ 
nificent,  and  expensive  :  It  was  built  by  one  of  the  deicendants 
of  the  famous  Cortes  ;  though  it  had  been  half  burnt  down,  it 
would  contain  two  or  three  hundred  people  with  eafe :  The  Earl 
of  Bristol  hired  it  on  his  predeceffor’s  death;  and  it  is  fince 
taken  by  the  Prince  C'atholico,  The  houfes  in  general  look 
more  like  prifons,  than  the  habitations  of  people  at  their  liberty; 
the  windows,  befides  having  a  balcony,  being  grated  with  iron 
bars,  particularly  the  lower  range,  and  fometimes  all  the  reft.  A 
lingle  family  is  not  the  foie  tenant  of  an  houfe,  as  is  ufually  the 
cafe  in  England  ;  they  are  generally  inhabited  by  many  fepa- 
rate  families,  who  notwithftanding  are  for  the  moft  part  perfect 
ftrangers  to  each  other.  Thofe  who  can  afford  it,  have  a  diftindt 
apartment  for  fummer  and  winter.  Foreigners  are  very  much 
diftrefted  for  lodgings  in  Madrid  ;  there  being  only  one  tolerable 
inn,  the  Fontana  d’Oro?  and  the  Spaniards  are  -not  fond  of 
taking  any  ftrangers  into  their  houfes,  efpecially  if  they  are  not 
Catholics.  There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  tavern  or  coffee- houfe  in 
the  town  ;  they  have  only  one  ?iews  paper,  which  is  the  Madrid 
Gazette  :  Their  places  of  diverfion  are  the  amphitheatre ,  built 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  Bull  Feaft ,  and  the  two  theatres  of  La 
Cruz,  and  del  Principe.  The  noife  made  by  the  itinerant 
bodies  of  pfalm-fingers  in  the  ftreets,  or  the  Rosario’s,  as  they 
call  them,  is  very  difagreeable  in  the  evening ;  the  freqilent  pfo- 
cefiions,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Host,  troublefome ;  at  'Eafter 
efpecially,  when  the  fight  of  thofe  bloody  difciplinants,  the  Fla- 
gcllantes,  is  extremely  fhocking. 

Next  to  the  King’s  palaces,  one  of  the  beft  buildings  that  I 
can  recoiled!  in  Madrid,  is  the  Imperial  College  of  fefuits,  which 
is  indeed  a  very  noble  ftructure.  There  is  no  pafting  the  ftreets 
there  commodioufly  without  a  vehicle ;  for  as  they  practice  the 
Scotch,  or  Edinburgh  cuflom ,  of  manuring  the  ftreets  by  night, 
they  would  be  too  offenfive  to  your  feet,  as  well  as  your  nofe, 
•without  a  chariot  by  day.  Upon  the  lite  of  the  old  palace,  where 

Francis 
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Francis  I.  was  kept  prifoner,  built  by  Charles  V.  but  de- 
flroyed,  is  now  ere&ed  what  they  call  the  New  Palace ,  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  town.  The  Cafa  del  Campo  was  built  I  believe, 

by  Philip  III.  as  an  afylum  for  his  miftrefles. - The  Buen  Re - 

tiro  was  built  by  the  Conde  Duke  D’Olivares,  in  Philip  IV’s. 

time. - Some  of  the  Convents  are  fine,  particularly  that  of  Ato- 

che ,  or  our  Lady  of  the  Bujh :  In  the  church  belonging  to  it, 
they  fing  their'  Te  Deum  upon  vi&ories  and  other  public  occafions. 
The  convent  of  the  Salefas  is  likewife  a  new  and  noble  ftrudture. 
There  is  an  order  of  Canonejfes  in  Madrid,  which  they  call 
Ladies  of  St.  James.  The  Monaferies  and  Nunneries  in  all  Spain, 
were  computed  by  one  of  their  writers  in  1623,  at  2,141,  and 
the  number  of  religious  of  either  fex,  Ihut  up  in  them,  at  44,915, 
which  is  doubtlefs  a  very  moderate  calculation. 
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LETTER  XX. 


JOURNEY  from  MADRID  to  LISBON, 

December  the  17th,  1762. 


AS  his  Catholic  Majefty  did  not  think  proper  to  give  the 
Earl  of  Briftol  any  anfwer,  in  relation  to  the  queftion  put 
to  him  by  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  we,  who  all  held  our- 
felves  in  readinefs  for  an  abrupt  departure,  made  the  neceffary 
difpofitions  for  an  immediate  return  to  England  :  accordingly 
the  requifite  Pafsports  being  obtained,  Stanier  Porten,  Efq; 
the  Englifi  Conful- general  at  Madrid,  led  the  way,  and  fet  out,  on 
the  16th  of  December,  on  his  route  for  Portugal.  We  fhould 
have  been  obliged  to  return  that  way,  becaufe  the  war  prevented 
our  going  through  France,  and  the  road  to  Corunna  being 
not  practicable  for  a  coach,  unlefs  we  had  made  a  very  wide  de¬ 
tour,  and  taken  the  road  to  San  Jago  de  Compostella. — But 
his  Britannic  Majeity  fixed  that  route,  by  ordering  that  a  /hip 
(the  Portland  Man  of  War ,  the  worthy  Captain  Richard 
Hughes  Commander)  fhould  fail  direCtly  for  Lisbon,  and  bring 

home  the  Englifh  Ambalfador,  and  his  retinue. - The  Conful 

having  gone  the  day  before,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
Ambaf  'ador ,  procure  him  the  beffc  accommodations,  and  to  give 
notice  of  his  coming  :  His  Excellency  fet  out  on  the  17th  of 
December,  without  taking  leave  of  the  Court  of  Spain, 
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As  the  whole  nation  were  averfe  to  a  war  with  England,  the 
Spaniards  beheld  the  Ambassador’s  departure  with  the  utmoft 
regrets  it  being  their  opinion,  as  well  as  the  conftant  maxim  of 
Patinho,  Con  todo  el  mundo  guerra,  y  paz  con  Ynglaterra, 
War  with  all  the  world ,  hut  peace  with  England.  Some  laid,  Es 
for  nuejlros  peccaos ;  and  others,  Es  uno  golpe  politico  ;  that  is.  It 
is  for  our  fins ;  and,  It  is  a  political  firoke ;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
court’s  doing,  not  a  national  war. 

Though  the  Ambaflador  returned,  without  having  taken  leave 
of  the  Court ,  yet  he  received,  on  his  departure,  all  the  honours 
and  civilities  which  were  due  to  his  rank  and  character.  Gene¬ 
ral  Wall  fent  orders  to  all  the  Governors,  and  Commandants  of 
every  city  or  town  the  Ambaflador  was  to  pafs  through,  that 
they  fhould  fhew  him  all  the  accuftomed  honours  and  refpedts  due 
to  the  Ambaflador  of  Great  Britain. — Accordingly,  at  every 
place,  the  Governor  waited  on  his  Excellency ,  at  his  arrival,  with 
a  polite  Spanifh  compliment ;  the  foldiers  were  drawn  up  under 
arms,  the  drums  beating,  colours  flying,  and  the  canon  on  the 
ramparts  fired  at  his  departure. 

We  were  to  travel  fixty -three  leagues  before  we  could  get  out 
of  Spain,  and  pafs  the  Guadiana  at  Badajos,  which  is  the 
laft  frontier  city  towards  Portugal  ;  and  then  we  had  twenty- 
nine  leagues  remaining  to  Aldea  Gallega,  a  little  village  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  Tagus,  where  we  were  to  pafs  that  river  to 
come  at  Lisbon.  This  will  appear  much  clearer  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  route. 


Route  from  Madrid  to  Lisbon. 


Firfi:  Day, 

Nabal  Car nero. 

Leagues. 

5 

Second  Day, 

Casa  Rubios, 

2 

Nobes, 

4 

Third  Day, 

Sta.  Olaya, 

2.. 

- — 

Talavera  de  la  Reyna; 

•  7 

Carried  over. 

20 

\ 

Brought 

34® 
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Leagues, 

■ 

» 

Brought  over, 

20 

Fourth  Day, 

La  Calzada, 

6 

Fifth  Day, 

Nabal  Moral, 

4 

Almaras, 

3 

Sixth  Day, 

Jar  aysejo. 

4 

Truxillo, 

4 

Seventh  Day, 

La  Cruz  del  Puerto, 

3 

Miajadas, 

3 

Eighth  Day,. 

San  Pedro, 

5 

Merida, 

2 

Ninth  Day, 

Lobon, 

4 

*> — — . - 

Talaveruela, 

3 

— - 

Badajos, 

2 

So 

far  in  Spai  n-. 

63 

Tenth  Day, 

Elvas, 

3 

Eleventh  Day, 

Estremos, 

6 

Twelfth  Day, 

Venta  del  Duque, 

3 

— 

Arroyolos, 

3 

Thirteenth  Day, 

Mostremos, 

3 

- - - -  ■-»■  -  — 

Ventas  Nuevas, 

4 

Fourteenth  Day, 

Aldea  Gallega, 

7 

Thefe  laft  in  Portugal,  29 


Total,  92 

We  were  to  pafs  two  thirds  of  this-  way  in  an  enemy’s  country* 
and  the  remainder  in  a  dreary,  barren,  rocky  foil,  fomewhat,  in¬ 
deed,  more  fertile  than  Spain,  but  very  little  better  in  its  ac¬ 
commodations.  Befides  this,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  which  is 
ever  unfavourable  to  travellers,  was  mod  particularly  lo  to  us  at 
this  juncture,  as  it  rained  almoU  that  whole  fortnight  without 
in  ter  million ;  infomuch,  that  fome  of  the  rivers  were  fo  increafed, 

2  as 
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as  to  prevent  a  paifage ;  which  happened  to  thofe  who  conduced 
the  baggage-waggons,  which  were  retarded  fome  days  by  the 
floods. — Add  to  this,  the  rigour  of  the  feafon,  and  the  cold,  the 
ftormy  winds  to  be  naturally  expected  in  that  part  of  the  year ; 
and,  at  thofe  feafons,  the  reftlefs  tolling  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
All  which  circumftances  frequently  put  me  in  mind  of  thofe 
remarkable  words  of  Scripture,  And  pray  that  your  flight  he  not  in 
the  winter. 

The  firft  place  worth  your  notice  in  this  route,  is  the  town  of 
Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Castile, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  It  is  the  greateft  manufacture  of 
fllver  and  gold  fllks,  perhaps  in  the  whole  country.  The  late 
King  Ferdinand  protected  and  encouraged  it  much ;  but  it  is 
now  linking,  as  molt  of  the  reft  of  their  manufactures  are,  under 
the  uncommercial  afpeCt  of  the  minifter  Squilacci.  There  is 
likewife  a  curious  manufacture  of  earthen  ware.  Its  ancient 
name  was  Talabriga.  It  was  called  De  la  Reyna,  becaufe 
it  belonged  to  Queen  Mary,  wife  of  Alonzo  XII. 

There  is  one  hill,  of  a  long,  winding,  and  difficult  afcent, 
before  you  come  to  Jaraysejo  it  is  dangerous  in  fome  parts; 
it  employed  us  almoft  a  whole  morning  to  furmount  it ;  and  one 
baggage-waggon  fell  down  fome  part  of  the  precipice,  but  was 
got  up  again  entire.  There  is  likewife  a  very  dangerous  pafs  of  a 
mountain,  about  two  leagues  before  you  come  to  Truxillo: 
Your  coach  muft  here  be  drawn  up  by  oxen,  and  fupported  by 
men,  other  wife  it  is  impoffible  to  get  it  over  the  mountain. — 
Truxillo  is  a  city  in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  ftanding 
on  a  hill,  on  the  top  whereof  is  a  cajile ,  the  country  about  it 
fruitful. — It  was  founded  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  after  him 
called  Turris  Julia,  hence  corruptly  Truxillo. 

The  next  place  of  note  is  Merida,  the  capital  city  of  the 
province  of  Estremadura,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadi- 
ana,  over  which  there  is  a  moft  noble  bridge,  the  work  of  that 
great  Emperor,  as  well  as  Builder,  Trajan.  There  are  here 
ftill  to  be  feen  many  fine  remains  of  Rowan  antiquity :  In  the 

market- 
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market-place  is  a  large  column,  built  entirely  of  inscription  and 
fepuJchral dones,  crowned  on  the  top  with  an  antique  datue ;  the 
Walls  for  the  mod  part  Roman ;  there  are  fome  remains  of  an  Am¬ 
phitheatre,  AqueduBy  Circus ,  &c.  all  Roman.  It  was  built  by 
Augustus,  given  by  him  to  veteran  troops,  and  called  Em e- 
iuta  Augusta,  whence  corruptly  Merida. 

Four  leagues  farther,  on  the  banks  of  the  fame  river,  Hands 
Lobon,  where  there  is  a  Cajile.  It  was  antiently  called  Lychon , 
in  Greek,  fignifying  a  wolf,  which  its  prefent  Spanifh  name  does 
likewile. 

The  lad  city  in  Estremadura,  on  the  frontiers  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  is  Badajoz,  well  fortified,  has  a  fine  bridge,  a  cadle, 
and  was  anciently  called  Pax  Augusta;  whence  its  prefent 

name. - Here  we  took  our  lad  adieu  of  Spain  ;  and  were  not  a 

little  pleafed  to  find  ourfelves  on  Portuguefe  ground  the  next 
morning,  at  Elvas  ;  where  the  Ambaffador  dayed  all  day, 
though  it  was  only  three  leagues  to  it,  in  order  to  forward  a  mef- 
fenger  to  England,  and  fend  his  difpatches  to  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Hay,  his  Britannic  Majedy’s  Minider  Plenipotentiary  at  tho 
court  of  Lisbon. — Elvas  is  a  city  in  the  province  of  Alentejo 
in  Portugal.  Being  the  frontier  to  Spain,  it  is  the  bed  for¬ 
tified  place  the  Portuguefe  have  :  It  is  alfo  a  Bifhopric.  There  is  a 
good  cathedral ,  with  a  mod  elegant  chapter-room.  The  Dean, 
who  was  a  very  polite  ecclefiadic,  was  fo  obliging  as  to  fhew  it 
us  himfelf. 

Six  leagues  farther,  you  come  to  Estremos,  another  fortified 
place,  about  two  leagues  from  Villa-Vizosa  ;  there  is  a  cadle 
on  the  hill. — The  Situation  is  beautiful,  and  the  town  has  a 
clean,  neat,  pleafing  appearance ;  it  is  remarkable  for  a  fine  ma¬ 
nufactory  of  earthen  ware. — It  is  mod  memorable  for  a  victory 
obtained  by  the  Portuguefe,  under  the  command  of  Count 
Schomberg,  in  1663,  over  the  Cadilians,  whofe  general  was 
Don  John  of  Austria,  in  their  lad  invafion  of  that  kingdom, 
— They  found  in  that  Prince’s  cafket,  after  the  battle,  very  com¬ 
plete  lids  of  the  Spanifh  army,  artillery,  and  offenfive  munitions 

of 
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of  war. — The  court  of  Lisbon,  diverted  at  this  incident,  bad 
their  Secretary  of  State  write  -at  the  bottom  of  one  of  thefe  lifts, 
We  certify,  that  the  above  lift  is  very  exabl,  having  found  it  after 
the  defeat  of  Don  John  <?/'  Austria,  near  Eftremos,  ^th  June 

1663. - The  diftance  of  time  between  their  laft  and  the  prelent 

invafton  being  only  one  year  fhort  of  a  century. 

The  next  place  of  note  is  Arroyolos,  ftanding  on  an  emi¬ 
nence,  with  a  good  fort  to  it ;  it  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Castro. 

The  31ft  of  December  we  arrived  at  Aldea  Gallega. 
Here  our  difperfed  parties  united  again  with  the  greateft  joy,  hav¬ 
ing  the  beautiful  profpedl  of  that  fine  river  the  Tagus  before 
us,  which  is  no  lefs  than  twelve  miles  broad  at  that  place,  and 
which  we  were  to  pafs  at  fix  o’clock  the  next  morning,  becaufe 
of  the  tide.  And  here  we  were  glad  to  reft  from  all  our  fa¬ 
tigues  ;  fome  of  us  having  fuffered  very  much  from  the  length 
and  labour  of  the  journey. 

We  arrived  at  Lisbon  about  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning; 
where  the  Honourable  Mr.  Hay  received  the  Ambaflador,  and 
his  retinue,  and  conducted  them  to  his  own  houfe. 

The  city  of  Lisbon,  built,  like  old  Rome,  on  feveral  little 
hills,  is  one  of  the  fineft  views  from  the  water,  that  can  poffibly 
be  imagined ;  as  you  approach  nearer  to  it,  the  tragical  effects, 
the  havock  of  that  dreadful  earthquake,  cannot  but  touch  every 
beholder  with  fentiments  of  pain.  After  landing,  we  pafted 
through  fome  ftreets,  near  a  mile  in  length,  where  the  houfes 
were  all  fallen  on  each  fide,  and  lay  in  that  undiftinguiftied  heap 
of  ruin,  into  which  they  funk  at  the  firft  convulfive  fhocks.  Not 
that  the  reader  is  to  imagine,  that  the  greateft  part  of  that  fine 
city  fell  on  that  fatal  morning ;  fo  far  from  it,  that  I  believe  not 
abovfe  one fourth  fart  of  it  was  deftroyed  :  for  it  prevailed  more  in 
one  particular  quarter,  than  the  reft ;  and  there  the  defolation 
was  almoft  universal,  fcarce  an  houfe  or  building  that  was  not 
thrown  down.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  city,  fome  fingle  ill  - 
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conditioned,  or  ruinous  buildings  fell,  but  the  reft  ftood. — And 
there  is  fcarce  a  ftreet  but  you  will  fee  Ihores  and  props  fixed  to 
the  buildings  on  each  fide,  to  prevent  their  falling  even  now ; 
they  having  fuffered  fo  much  from  the  {hocks  they  had  received. 
— Confidering  how  much  time  has  elapfed  fince  the  earthquake, 
very  little  has  been  rebuilt  in  proportion. — They  have  built  a 
Cuftom-houfe,  an  Arfenal,  a  Theatre,  and  fome  few  other 
buildings.  All  agree,  that  the  fire  occafioned  infinitely  more  ha- 
vock  than  the  earthquake.  Thoufands  of  the  inhabitants,  unhap¬ 
pily,  in  the  fir  ft  confufion  of  their  fear,  taking  the  ill  judged  ftep 
of  thronging  into  the  churches ;  the  doors  of  which  being  fome- 
times  {hut  by  the  violence  of  the  crowd,  and  fometimes  locked 
by  miftake,  when  the  fire  feized  the  roofs  of  thofe  buildings, 
thefe  unhappy  fufferers  were  moft  of  them  deftroyed ;  fome  by 
fheets  of  lead,  that  poured  like  a  molten  deluge  upon  their  heads  ; 
others  malhed  by  the  fall  of  the  roofs,  and  the  reft  burnt  alive. 
One’s  imagination  can  fcarce  form  a  fcene  of  confufion,  horror, 

and  death,  more  dreadful  than  this. - After  the  {hocks  were 

over,  the  fire  continued  burning  for  many  weeks  5  and  it  is 
thought,  was  one  principal  caufe  of  their  efcaping  the  plague,  as 

the  putrefaction  of  the  bodies  was  by  that  means  much  left. - 

The  calculation  of  the  number  that  periftied,  as  they  kept  no  re- 
gifters,  muft  be  in  great  meafure  conjediural ;  but  that  thoufands 
and  ten  thoufands  were  deftroyed,  there  is  no  doubt.  The  morn¬ 
ing  on  which  it  happened  was  moft  remarkably  ferene  and  plea- 
fant,  particularly  about  i  o  o’clock,  and  in  one  quarter  more,  ail  was 

involved  in  this  dreadful  fcene  of  terror  and  deftruCtion. - As 

this  event  produced  many  changes,  thofe  among  the  commercial 
parts  of  the  city  were  not  the  leaft  remarkable  One,  who 
yefterday  was  at  the  eve  of  a  bankruptcy,  found  himfelf  to-day 
with  bis  books  cleared ;  and  hundreds,  who  lived  in  eafe  and  af¬ 
fluence,  as  foon  as  they  had  recovered  from  their  firft  panic  and 
difmay,  faw  want  and  poverty  ftare  them  in  the  face. 

The  calamities  of  Portugal  in  general,  and  thofe  of  the 
city  of  Lisbon  in  particular,  within  the  fpace  of  fo  few  years, 
•  cannot,  I  think,  be  paralleled  in  all  hiftory. - An  earth¬ 

quake,  a  fire,  a  famine,  an  aftaffinat  ion -plot  againft  their  Prince, 

executions 
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executions  upon  executions,  the  fcaffolds  and  wheels  for  torture 
reeking  with  the  nobleft  blood ;  imprifonment  after  imprifon- 
ment,  of  the  greateft  and  mod;  diftinguifhed  perfonages ;  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  a  chief  order  of  ecclefiaftics,  the  invalion  of  their  king¬ 
dom  by  a  powerful,  stronger,  and  exafperated  nation  ;  the  nu¬ 
merous  troops  of  the  enemy  laying  wafte  their  territory,  bringing 
fire  and  fword  with  them,  and  rolling,  like  diftant  thunder,  to¬ 
wards  the  gates  of  their  capital ;  their  Prince  ready  almoft  to  fave 

himfelf  by  flight. - The  Spanifh  miniftry  had  already  decreed 

the  doom  of  Portugal,  and  nothing  was  to  be  hegrd  at  the 
PJcurial ,  but  “  Delenda  eft  Carthago. ”  Carthaginian,  perhaps, 
or  Jewifh  ftory,  may  poflibly  afford  a  feene  fomething  like  this, 
but,  for  the  fhortnefs  of  the  period,  not  fo  big  with  events, 
though  in  their  final  deftruCtion  fuperior.  From  that,  indeed, 
under  the  hand  of  providence,  the  national  humanity  and  genero- 
flty  of  Great  Britain  has  preferved  the  Portuguefe :  And  it 
remains  now  to  be  feen,  in  future  treaties,  how  that  people  will 
exprefs  their  gratitude. 

Those  who  are  able  to  fearch  deeper  into  human  affairs,  may 
afiign  the  caufes  of  fuch  a  wonderful  chain  of  events  :  for  my 
own  part,  I  cannot  aferibe  all  this  to  fo  Jingular  a  caufe  as  that 
which  a  Spa?iiard  hath  done,  in  a  famous  pamphlet,  printed 
lately  at  Madrid,  and  which  the  Baron  de  Wajj'enaer  fent  me 
this  fummer.  It  is  entitled  a  Spanijh  prophecy,  and  endeavours  to 
Phew,  that  all  thefe  calamities  have  befallen  the  Portuguefe, 
l'olely  becaufe  of  their  connection  with  the  heretic  Englifh.  The 
great  Ruler  and  Governor  of  the  World  undoubtedly  aCts  by  uni— 
verfal  laws,  regarding  the  whole  fyftem,  and  cannot,  without 
blafphemy,  be  confidered  in  the  light  of  a  Partizan.  The  reft  of 
the  pamphlet  tends  to  Phew,  that  his  Catholic  Majefty  carried 
his  arms  into  Portugal,  folely  to  give  them  liberty,  and  fet 
them  free  from  Englifh  tyranny. 

Some  of  the  Churches,  the  Arfenal,  the  Theatre,  and  above 
all,  the  AqueduCt  at  Lisbon,  deferve  the  attention  of  every  tra¬ 
veller  ;  the  center  arch,  for  its  height,  being  one  of  the  nobleft, 
perhaps,  in  Europe.  One  thing  is  remarkable,  that  during  the 
earthquake  this  building  flood  the  attack,  though  it  received  fo 

much 
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much  {liock,  as  that  many  of  the  key- Bones  fell  feveral  inches, 
and  hang  now  only  becaufe  a  fmall  part  of  the  bafe  of  the  key- 
flone  was  catched  by  the  center’s  clofing  again. 

The  Theatre  is  an  elegant  building,  and  judicioufly  difpofed  ; 
their  adtors  excel  in  the  mute  Pantomime ;  they  played  the  Maef- 
tro  di  Schola  incomparably  well ;  the  fcenes  had  fentiment,  cha¬ 
racter,  connection  with  one  another,  and  carried  on  the  general 
defign.  Though  the  fcenery  and  machines  of  our  theatres  are  ad¬ 
mirable,  yet  our  Pantomime  farces  feem  to  have  little  or  no  mean¬ 
ing.  Nor  do  I  mu  h  wonder  at  it;  Mr.  Garrick,  who  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  greateft  aCtor  that  ever  trod  the  ftage,  muff  be  too  warm 
an  admirer  of  Shakefpeare  and  Nature,  to  have  any  relifh  for  thefe 
extravagancies,  and  therefore  cannot  ftoop  to  give  much  of  his  at¬ 
tention  to  them. 

The  ftreets  of  Lisbon  are  cleaner  than  thofe  of  Madrid, 
but  difagreeable,  from  the  continual  afcents  and  defcents  you  are 
obliged  to  make.  Moft  of  the  houfes  have  the  Jaloufie ,  or  lat¬ 
tice.  The  women,  though  more  beautiful,  are  not  fo  much 
leen  in  public  as  the  Spanijh ,  and  their  head-drefs  is  much  pret¬ 
tier.  There  are  few  fires  in  chimneys  in  the  rooms  at  Lisbon; 
the  want  of  them  is  fupplied  by  wearing  a  cloak  conftantly  in 
the  houfe,  or  perhaps  by  a  brazier ;  though  the  cold  is  fometimes 
very  piercing. 

The  view  of  the  Tagus,  from  thofe  windows  of  the  town 
which  command  it,  is  remarkably  pleafing  :  The  Bean-cods ,  or 
fmall  boats,  which  fail  with  any  wind  or  tide,  and  are  conti¬ 
nually  pafiing ;  the  river  crowded  with  Chipping  of  all  nations  ; 
the  coming  in  of  a  Bahia  or  Brafil  fleet ;  the  opening  of  the  river 
towards  the  bar,  with  the  cafile  of  Bellem  on  the  right,  the 
King’s  palace,  and  the  caftle  of  St.  ‘Julians  on  the  left ;  all  toge¬ 
ther  form  a  fine  and  agreeable  view.  The  paflage  of  the  bar  is 
fometimes  very  dangerous,  either  in  coming  in  or  going  out  of  the 
river,  by  the  bank  ot  fand  which  is  thrown  up  by  the  winds  and 
fea.  We  pafl:  it,  however,  with  no  difficulty,  on  the  19th  of 
January,  landed  at  Falmouth  on  the  28th,  and  arrived  in  Lon¬ 
don  the  5  th  of  February,  1762. 
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